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ASTO^, LENOX AND 
TI^„ V. f'iTiONt. 



Summer birds are trilling 

Parting lays ; 
Autumn flowers are filling 

Neighboring ways. 
Here the astors gay are growing, 
There the golden-rod is glowing 
And the thistle's down is blowing, 

All the days. 

Just a hint of frost is 

In the air. 
For a season lost is 

Everywhere. 
Summer's shimmering veil of green. 
Summer blooms no more are seen, 
Autumn winds are growing kQen^.**. : ; 

Fields grow bare. Vv V 



• •••••• • 

• • «... 

• ** ml m •••• 



There's no need of sighing, 

Even though 
Earth will soon be lying 

'Neath the snow; 
For the One who sends it all — 
Blossoming Spring and radiant Fall — 
By His power soon will call 

Th«n anew. 

Katherinb Kurz^ '09. 
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Social and Religious Ideals as Rei/ealed in 
the Novels of Charles Reade, Charles Kings- 
ley and George Eliot. 

THE HOLDEN PRIZE ESSAY* 



It is a OMninon truth that the country a man 
lives in and the age in which he writes have 
an ahnost inestimable influence on his works. 
Charles Reade, Qiarles Kingsley and George 
Eliot all lived in middle nineteenth-century 
England — years when England was torn by 
social and religious strife. All three writers 
took a great interest in the welfare of their 
country, and so naturally we have a great 
many of the same problems discussed by them. 
Just as natural is it, however, that we find a 
great difference in their methods of treating 
the same subject. In all we see a dtcp earnest- 
ness and an intense desire to bring about re- 
form. But the books of Kingsley and Reade 
we fed were written with the express purpose 
of bringing about that desired reform, the 
story form being merely an interesting way 
4vhidi/tO;pri»ent the matter to the public, 
* ami th*e:iexaii0^es of the evil taken being per- 
ifiSL^y^d^o^t types. On the other hand we 
/fo&l.'ftikt is portraying real life and that 
pf6i^fm6 come in as naturally as in life. 
Reade was above a)l a great student of 
human nature, and, in fact, of life in general. 
Not only did he observe life closely, but he 
was also continually studying newspapers and 
commissioner's blue-books, seeking out reform 
measures and trying to interest people in them. 
Above all he professed to be a "moral satirist 
and castigator" and as such he certainly shows 
himself in his novels. 
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Sodal jM-oblems play a more important 
part in Reade's novels than religious problems. 
It is Never too Late to Mend was written for 
the express purpose of exposing the need of 
prison reform. At the time of which Reade 
is writing, prisons were in a transiti(Hi state 
and as he says : "Under the old (system) gaol 
was a finishing school of felony and petty lar- 
ceny. Under the new, it is intended to be 
a penal hospital for disused and contagious 
souls." Then, describing the new system, 
Reade explains that in some new gaols the 
separate, non-silent system was used, in others 
the separate silent system, in others the non- 
separate system, and in still others a mixture 
of them all. It is the separate silent system, 
with its cruel discipline and unjust severity, 
that Reade so bitterly condemns. He brings to 
light the sham of the visiting justices who visit 
four times a year and see only the "company" 
condition of the gaol. The keepers are de- 
scribed as shoving food to the prisoners "like 
one flinging guts to a bear." The crank, the 
strait waist-coat and the black hole are all 
denounced as the means of the most crud and 
unendurable torture. In fact Reade says that 
the prisoners suffer as much as the victims of 
the Inquisition ever did. Finally, through 
the efforts of the chaplain, a resolute Christian 
man, the separate silent system is abolished 
and an ideal system instituted in its place. 
The cranks, strait-jackets and black hole are 
disposed of, the printing-press and loom are 
installed in their places, some prisoners are 
set free, and all are happy in their freedom 
from torture. 
Another great necessity for reform next 
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interested Reade, that of private lunatic asy- 
lums. Accordingly another novd was written 
with that as its theme — Hard Cash. Reade 
is always ready for a fling at the medical pro- 
fession, particularly so in this novel. The 
practice of bleeding and blistering patients, a 
practice very prevalent among physicians of 
that time, is severely ridiculed by Reade as 
well as by Kingsley and Eliot But here a 
direct attack is also made on the honor of 
ph3rsicians, Reade saying that perfectly sane 
men have been imprisoned in a Itmatic asy- 
lum, through the means of a doctor's certifi- 
cate stating their insanity. And if a sane man 
once finds himself in an insane asylum, it is 
a difficult matter indeed to escape, for the 
keeper can be punished for confining a mad- 
man without an order and two certificates, 
but he cannot for confining a sane person under 
an order and two certificates. The owner of 
the asylum described is said to be a '^full- 

blown pawn-broker whom the legislature 

permitted to speculate in insanity;" whose 
''trade lay in catching, and keeping, and stint- 
ing as many lodgers, sane or insane, as he 
could hold." Extreme cruelties are also in- 
flicted on the patients, the manacle, the iron 
hobble and the strait waist-coat all being used. 
The Qiancery asylums are described as being 
even worse than the private asylums. Reade 
reports that in public asylums about forty per 
cent are said to be cured, in private asylums, 
twenty-five per cent, and in Qiancery asylums 
not five per cent. From reading the book we 
would infer that Reade's ideal of a private 
asylum was exactly the opposite of those he 
describes. 
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In Put Yourself in His Place we have 
another evil exposed, the tyrannous outrages 
of trade unions. The actions of the unions 
as Reade describes them were certainly shame- 
ful. In the first place there are several tmions 
connected with the making of a single instru- 
ment of hardware, and if the master or work- 
man who had incurred the enmity of the 
unions had conciliated one of them, he was 
sure to be harassed by another. First the 
offender would receive a very polite, gram- 
matical note stating that the trade unions ob- 
jected to a certain action on his part. If this 
was ignored, a second letter not so polite as 
the first was forth-coming, then a third, and 
so on, each letter becoming less polity, less 
grammatical and more threatening. Finally 
tihe letters would cease and "rattening," beat- 
ing, shooting or blowing up would follow, 
the unions being the cause of all in spite of 
their protested innocence. 

In the trades themselves Reade shows the 
need of many reforms on the part of masters, 
workmen and legislature. The masters 
should provide the forges with fires, should 
' abolish the mud-floors and supply the new ones 
with a drain, and they should provide the 
heavy grind-stones with steel plates to pre- 
vent them from breaking. For the file cut- 
ters they should try a substitute for the poison- 
ous lead, provide each gang with hooks, taps, 
basins and soap, and positively forbid the 
bringing of food into the file-cutting rooms. 
As for the dangerous trade of fork-grinding, 
Reade would have it utterly extinguished. 
The workmen should demand these improve- 
ments from their masters through their unions. 
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^ould keq> cleaner, drink less, and most im- 
portant of all, should not drive their little 
children to , work, thus depriving them of 
health and education. The Legislature should 
appoint a commission to examine the shcq>s 
carefully and suggest improvements, then it 
should force the masters to make the improve- 
ments; and finally it should not allow parents 
to send their children to woilc at such an early 
age. 

Throughout all his works Reade emphasizes 
the fact that the poor should not be so prodi- 
gal. In Christie Johnstone, a close study of 
Scotch fisher-folk, he says: "Two-thirds of 
the distress of the lower orders is owing to 
this— Jhat they are more madly prodigal 
than the rich, in the worst, lowest and most 
dangerous item of all human prodigality." 

In A Wonum-Hater, the woman-question is 
discussed, Reade putting the reader into sym- 
pathy with the advance of women along edu- 
cational lines, and treating especially of the 
increasing advantages women have in the 
study of medicine. 

That Reade possesses lofty religious ideals 
we do not for a moment doubt after reading 
his books. He does not seem to be at all 
prejudiced against particular sects and in this 
he reminds us of Eliot We are made to re- 
spect the character of the Jew, Isaac Levi, in 
It is Never too Late to Mend, with his un- 
quenchable desire for revenge, his shrewd way 
of attaining it, his love for his nation and 
family, and his friendship toward those who 
had befriended him. Likewise, far from hold- 
ing in ridicule, we rather admire the diaracter 
of Mrs. Meadows, a strict Wesleyan. To be 
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sure she sang psalms at all odd hours, ^did 
not admire worldly people, still less envy them" 
and "with her there could be no direct sympa- 
thy." Yet we feel sure that she really loves 
her worldly son and we learn that to him 
"there was a soothing influence in the old 
woman's presence." 

Francis Eden, chaplain of the gaol de- 
scribed in It is Never too Late to Mend, is 
doubtless Readers ideal clergyman, an ener- 
getic man always doing good and influencing 
others to do good also. Reade says of him: 
"He did not bully the man into being a Chris- 
tian, but gently, firmly, and with a winning 

modesty he led him to the desired goal 

Such men are human stms! They brighten 
and warm wherever they pass. Fools count 
them not till death wrenches their foolish eyes. 
They are not often called *my Lord' nor sung 
by poets when they die; but the hearts they 
heal and their own are their rich reward on 
earth and their place is high in heaven." 

We can not help but feel that Reade has the 
right kind of religious ideal when he speaks in 
Christie Johnstone of "the great meadows on 
the other side of Jordan, which are bright 
with the spirits of the just that walk there, 
and are warmed with an eternal sun, and ring 
with the triumph of the humble and the true, 
and the praise of God forever." 

Greater than the works of Charles Reade 
are those of Charles Kingsley. They bear the 
stamp of a superior writer — the language used 
is more beautiful, the descriptions are more 
vivid and the style is more finished. But the 
earnest purpose is the same — ^to bring people 
to realize the need of reform. 
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It was the improvement of the condition 
of the laboring classes that interested Kingslqr 
chiefly. He always shows a great love for 
the laboring classes and sympathizes with them 
whenever he thinks sympathy justifiable. At 
the same time he thinks that the higher classes 
are the real leaders of the poor. This is 
shown in Alton Locke. Alton, the hero, al- 
though a woricman, has aristocratic tenden- 
cies. Moreover it is one of the higher dass 
who finally leads the poor to a method of im- 
proving their pitiable condition. 

The winter of 1847 ^uid 1848 was a de- 
plorable time for the English working classes. 
Chartism had been steadily growing and the 
discontent of the people, already great, had 
been increasing. Ireland was on the point of 
revolting and there was a revolution on the 
continent, both of which events greatly in- 
creased the danger. In March, 1848, there 
were riots in Londcm, Glasgow,. Edinburg, 
Liverpool and other large towns. On April 
the tenth troops were stationed in London, 
and Chartism was practically overthrown. 
And this is the important subject of Alton 
Locke, published in the year 1850. 

Kingsley was a strong adherent of the 
Charter. He thought it was as wise and right- 
eous a Reform Bill as any which England had 
had or was likely to have. He said: "I de- 
sired the Charter as a means to a glorious end, 
not only because it would give a diance of 
elevation, a free sphere of action, to lowly 
worth and talent, but because it was the path 
to reforms — social, legal, sanitary, education- 
al.'' He describes the Chartists as great 
preachers and practicers of "temperance, 
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thrift, charity, sdf-respcct and education," 
and says that nine-tenths of the improvements 
the working classes have enjoyed were due to 
them. It was only when Kingsley saw that 
the Chartists lost sight of their great purpose 
and moreover that they could not attain their 
end, that he left them. Then he called April 
lo, 1848, the day that marked the downfall 
of Qiartism, one of the luckiest days the Eng- 
lish workmen ever saw. 

One of the great evils exposed in Alton 
Locke is that of the sweat shops and together 
with it the need for sanitary reform. In the 
beginning of the story one of the better tailors' 
workrooms is described as "a low lean-to 
room, stifling me with the combined odour of 
human breath and perspiration, stale beer, the 
sweet, sickly smell of gin, and the sour and 
hardly less disgusting one of new cloth. On 
the floor, thick with dust and dirt, scraps of 
stuffs and ends of thread, sat some dozen hag- 
gard, untidy, shoeless men, with a mingled 
look of care and recklessness that makes me 
shudder in recalling it" The men are in- 
dulging in rude jokes about the ^'consumption 
hos^)itad" as they call their work room, yet in 
some there is a deep pathos, and one workman 
even indulges in a poetic fancy : 

"Die, die, die. 

Away you fly. 

Your soul is in the sky." 
Later in the story, we have a sweater's den 
described, a hundred times worse than the 
workroom described above. This is "a fetid, 
choking den, with just room enough in it for 
the seven or eight sallow, starved beings, who, 
coatless, sleeveless and ragged, sat stitching 
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each on his truckle-bed." 

Still later a most revolting scene is described 
in a still worse den, where corpses are found 
lying on the floor, dead ixom poverty and 
pestilence, all caused by the sweater system. 

In Yeast, another very strong novel, we 
have the social problem of the agricultural 
poor given us. Kingsley was a country 
clergyman and so had abundant means of 
studying the condition of the country poor. 
The picture given of their economical con- 
dition is very striking tod someHnies almost 
repulsive. Their vices, the squandering of 
their money for gin, their cramped quarters, 
are all described with a startling vividness. 
The poor, however, being excused in every 
possible case, the rich oxidemned with unpity- 
ing severity. In the fine figure of Tregarva, 
the game-keeper, we have the restless and pas- 
sionate sadnejs of the time reflected. He loves 
his own dass, the working pec^le, and does all 
he can for them. He does not desert his own 
dass but tries to raise them to his own levd. 
At one time Le cries out: "Why should not 
the workman 1>e a gendeman and a workman 
still? Why are they to be shut out from all 
that is beautiful and delicate, and winning, 
and stately? I want to rise, I want those 
like me to rise with me. Let the rich be as 
rich as thev will. I, and those like me, covet 
not money, but manners." And Kingsley 
thinks that the workman can be a gentleman 
also, provided he be given an education and 
sanitary reform; and moreover, Kingsl^ 
thinks that if he has these, instead of wishing 
to rise above his class, he would rather come 
to sec the dignity and honesty of his work in- 
stead of its mere drudgery. 
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Great reUgious problems arc discussed in 
Kingsle/s works. In Alton Locke and Two 
Years Ago Calvinism is ridictded unsparingly. 
In Alton Locke the two types of clergymen 
representing Calvinism are surely not prepos- 
sessing — Mr. Bowyer, a man with a ''blank, 
weak face, just like a white rabbit'* and Mr. 
Wigginton, ''tall, dark, grim, bilious, narrow 
forehead, retreating suddenly from his eye- 
brows up to a conical peak of black hair over 
his ears.'' ^ Predestination is especially ridi- 
culed. "What was the use," says Kingsley, 
"of a child's hearing of God's great love mani- 
fested in the scheme of redemption, when he 
heard in the same breath that the effects of 
that redemption were practically confined only 
to one human being out of a thousand, and 
that the other nine-hundred and ninety-nine 
were lost and dammed from their birth-hour 

to all eternity And this to a generation 

for whom God's love shines out in every tree 
and flower and hedge-side bird." 

Likewise in Yeiist Catholicism is denounced. 
Kingsley thinks that the Catholic idea of an 
ideal man is absurd, with the exception of his 
one quality of godliness; that he is not human 
enough to appeal to the English middle classes ; 
that he is not a man but a saint. Kingsley 
would prefer no hero to one who was not a 
man, no religion to a mock religion. In his 
opinion the priests are too great lovers of lux- 
ury, too egotistical and too selfish. Moreover 
he does not approve of the notion of a Purga- 
tory. He bdieves that what happens after 
death is in God's hands and not ours, and 
that God is just and will therefore do what is 
right Kingsley says to the Romanist: 
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''Give me the political economist, the sanitary 
reformer, the engineer, and take your saints 
and virgins, relics and miracles." His God 
must reveal the laws of nature and be revealed 
by them. The spiritual law must be in har- 
mony with each physical law discovered. His 
God is a human God, one who understands, 
pities, teaches everyone— but He is also infi- 
nite, omniscient and eternal. His ideal creed 
is one having no peculiar doctrine or system, 
one obeying the teaching received in each age, 
one built up, generation by generation, into a 
"living temple" on the foundation of "Jesus 
Christ, The Man." Above all, Kingsley be- 
lieves in the freedom, equality and brother- 
hood of man. He says that the church has 
three great treasures: the Bible, representing 
man's freedom; Baptism, representing his 
equality; and The Lord's Supper, representing 
his brotherhood. 

But greater than either Kingsley or Reade 
is George Eliot, who is, beyond everything 
else, a realist. The primary object of her 
novels is to create a sympathy in her readers 
for the most ordinary types of human lif^ 
the people they meet every day; and she 
succeeds remarkably in attaining her object 
In Silas Maimer, Adam Bede, Mill on the Floss, 
MidMemarch, and Scenes of Clerical Life, the 
characters are plain, every day typ^, yet she 
pictures them so vividly that we are at once 
interested in them. 

To social questions of the time George Eliot 
has not as much to contribute as Reade and 
Kingsley, yet Middlemarch and Daniel De- 
ronda could be called social novels and Felix 
Holt is a decidedly social and political novd. 
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In Middlemarch we have a whole phase of so- 
ciety portrayed, true to English provincial life 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
We have the rich country people, represented 
by the Brookes and the Chettams; the re- 
spectable middle-class families, represented by 
the Vincys and the Garths; and the low avari- 
cious types represented by the Waules and 
Featherstones. It is in Middlemarch, that we 
find a distinct indication of Eliot's attitude 
toward the hopes and demands of the nine- 
teenth century woman. She distinctly ridi- 
cules the old theory about woman's sphere, and 
this would seem to show that she favored the 
new ideas. But it is the educational move- 
ment rather than the suffrage movement which 
she favors. 

In Daniel Deronda we have a study of Jewish 
life contrasted with Christian life. Morde- 
cai, the Jewish apostle, utters George Eliot's 
own opinions concerning Judaism. It may be 
also that she wanted to show the higher moral 
purpose of the Jews as contrasted with the 
purposeless, worldly Christians of the nine- 
teenth century. She moreover gives it as her 
belief that the Jew should marry within his 
own race. She feels that society is being 
transformed too quickly and for that reason 
there should be no blending of races. 

Felix Holt is "an appeal to the curative 
classes who had been only recently en- 
franchised by the Reform Bill". Her chief 
teaching in this book is that real political and 
social improvements, in order to last, must 
result from inward change and not from revo- 
lution. It must be a gradual change, and the 
chief means to it must be education. Here 
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we sec the same principle that Kingsley advo- 
cates. Felix Holt scorns rising above his 
class; he remains with them in order that he 
may exert a helpful influence on them, for here 
it is that his influence is needed and not in a 
higher class. 

Religious problems had always interested 
George Eliot deeply. She was brought up in 
the Church of England and never really joined 
any other religious society, but when yet a girl 
she had passed through many stages of relig- 
ious thought and had become acquainted with 
many dissenters of various sects. She wanted 
a religion that would give her something nobler 
to live for than the fulfillment of mere selfish 
desire. This craving for a true religion is 
well portrayed in Maggie TuUiver's wild yearn- 
ing after truth in The Mill on the Floss. The 
accidental reading of Thomas a Kempis was 
what formed the religious crisis in Maggie's 
life, by bringing Christianity to her as a living 
truth. Immediately she devoted her whole 
nature to renunciation and self-conquest; de- 
nied herself all her personal desires; devoted 
herself entirely to others, relinquished the 
world of which she really knew nothing as 
yet; and stifled every impulse opposed to her 
new faith. In this strict piousness we can 
easily see the character of tfie author when a 
girl. 

Eliot's early acquaintance with the many 
types of clergymen and her sympathy wiA 
religious life in all its forms, is fully seen in 
Scenes of Clerical Life. In all her sketdies, 
it is the real life of the country clergy that she 
represents, the human side of their nature, not 
the theological side. Mr. Tryon in Janefs 
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Repentance is an ideal ctergyman and is sup- 
posed to represent the evangelical dergyman 
of his day. George Eliot herself says that the 
collision in this story lies between "irreligion 
and religion," evangelicalism representing re- 
ligion. The Churchman and Dissenters figur- 
ing in the story are all drawn frcxn real life, 
and as is usual with her she holds neither 
class up to ridicule— for to her each religious 
sect has its own interest and its own value. 
It is against the vices and weaknesses of human 
nature in general that her irony is directed 
Her teachings throughout the Clerical Scenes 
are first of all, that of duty, then sympathy 
for all human suffering, love for our fellow 
men, and finally aspirations toward that which 
is most beneficial to the community. 

It is a characteristic of George Eliot's to in- 
troduce religious life as a leading motive in her 
novels. In Adam Bede it is Wesleyan Method- 
ism that forms a background to the whole 
story. Dinah Morris, the Wesleyan preacher, 
whom some try to identify with George 
Eliot's aunt, likewise a Methodist preacher, 
gives a wonderful sermon on the Green at 
Hayslope. In this sermon George Eliot is 
trying to make English Christian life consist- 
ent with the spirit of the New Testament; 
and she must have had deep, spiritual sym- 
pathy with her subject or she could not have 
mastered it in such a wonderful way. Dinah 
Morris is a beautiful character. Her elo- 
quence is so simple and pleading, the truths 
she preaches are so universal and democratic, 
that even the roughest souls are touched 
She does not force herself into the lives of 
others. She makes herself necessary to them, 
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and above all else she had enough love, pity, 
hope and sympathy for multitudes of toiling 
and suffering men and women. 

Later in life George Eliot gave up her older 
religious ideas and devoted her entire spiritual 
life to the growth of a scientific conception of 
the universe ; the scientific conception of law in 
human nature combined with the religious fact 
of duty. But whatever her religion mig^t be, 
her nature was always intensely religious. She 
always believed that above all things man 
should do his duty toward himself and others. 
She paints the lives of those about her, de- 
scribes their joys and sorrows, succ^ses and 
failures and at the same time insists on the deep 
importance of their world and teaches us to do 
as much good as we can and hinder as little as 
possible the good about us. 

Flora R. Schneider, 'o6. 
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G>hie, sister, come I Too long, I fear 
We've lingered by the rill. 
So now your garland bonnet don, 
With dandelion frill. 

Daylight 
Is fading, and the night 

O^mes on 
With swift and stealthy tread, 
And mother will be waiting, dear; 
Shake not thy tousled head. 

Thou ne'er can'st pidc the very last 
Of all those violets gay. 
They'll wait for thee to come again. 
But now we must away. 

Dost hear 
The rumbling thunder, dear? 

The wren 
Which sang for thee is dumb. 
And darkening clouds are rising fast. 
Come, little sister, come! 

Annib Allen. 'o8. 
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FOR COMPANY. 



Everything about the little house seemed 
old-fashioned. Rows of red geraniums bor- 
dered the narrow bride walks, there were prim 
flower-beds of bachelor-buttons and heliotrope 
and mignonette, and here and there a small 
rose bush gave up its solitary offering. 

When I was a little girl I was told that an 
old lady and her daughter lived in the house, 
and that I must never go there because they 
did not care for company. And once I saw 
this old lady and a younger woman among the 
flowers. There was a big white cat with them 
too and, as I pressed my face against the 
pickets of the fence and watched them, I won- 
dered why they liked to be alone. 

Sometime afterward in my play this cat 
came to me, and knowing that it was lost, I 
clasped the great thing in my arms and carried 
it to the house. My heart was beating madly 
as I pushed open the front gate and passed up 
the long walk to the porch, for I did not know 
what "people who do not care for company" 
might do to a little girl. 

The door was open, and as I paused on the 
threshold the old lady appeared, and when I 
saw that her face was very sweet, I was not 
frightened. 

"Why, Sis, the child has Tommy," she cried 
in a soft voice and then the younger woman 
came and looked at me and I saw that there 
was a long, white scar on her diedc. Her face 
was pale and her eyes were the darkest I had 
ever seen, and I did not like her until she 
smiled. The white cat struggled from me and 
rubbed against their dresses. 
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"She's a nice little girl, Sis," the old lady 
said, "we must give her something for bring- 
ing back Tommy." And the younger woman 
lifted me to a hig^ slippery chair and brought 
me a piece of cake. Then the old lady todc 
my hand and led me into the garden, the young- 
er woman and the white cat following, and she 
talked to me about her flowers and gave me 
some heliotrope. 

Then they took me down to the gate and the 
old lady tied my apron-strings and smoothed 
my hair and asked me to come again. The 
younger woman smiled at me and I softly pal- 
ted the cat's upraised head and promised that 
I would come. 

So I used to wander in upon them often that 
stunmer, and would talk with the old lady and 
play with the cat and watch for the younger 
w(»nan's smile. In the little front room with 
its massive furniture and huge portraits, the old 
lady and I looked at an album one day, and she 
told me stories about the pictures until we 
came to a page where there were two photo- 
graphs. One was that of the younger woman, 
and there was no scar across her face; the 
other was that of a man with a short, pointed 
beard, and the old lady quickly closed the book 
and led me into the garden. 

There the younger woman was bending over 
the bed of heliotrope and as we sat in the shade 
and watched her, the white cat slowly came 
across the sunny grass and curled up beside us. 
I must have fallen asleep, for suddenly the old 
lad/s fingers tightened around mine and look- 
ing up I saw a man walking toward the helio- 
trope bed and he had a short, pointed beard 
like the man in the album. The younger 
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woman's face was terribly white, the scar 
seemed to twitch, and she lodced queer, as if she 
wanted to cry. The man spoke to her and she 
answered, I couldn't understand what they said, 
but once I heard him call her Jean. Then he 
lodced at the old lady and I thought he was 
going to speak to her, but instead he turned 
and slowly left the garden, and in a vague way 
I pitied him with all my heart. 

The old lady went quickly to the younger 
woman as she stood there, staring at the helio- 
trope bed, and todc her hands and led her into 
the house. The white cat slowly followed and 
I slipped down from the seat and ran home. 

The next time I went into the garden, the 
house was closed and no one was there. 

Margaret McLaughun, '09. 

A FISH STORY. 



"Here, Sis, you carry this bucket," ordered 
Harry as he handed me the tin milk-pail, "I 
have to carry it every time ! I'm tired of al- 
ways doin' every thing! Wouldn't you like to 
do something once?** I took the pail without 
a word and felt sad because so much was ex- 
pected of Harry. Yet there was a feeling that 
after all he was allowed privileges in which I 
could have no part. Was he not permitted to 
go in his bare feet? Was this not the greatest 
pleasure in the world ? To be sure, I had had 
the whooping cough for the past two weeks, 
yet my child-mind could not reason why he 
should go out with no shoes or stockings and 
not /. He didn't have to wear a coat either 
and I had a woolen shawl pinned about my 
shoulders a|id a woolen hood on my head. 
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With a heavy heart, I followed on in the 
little path trying to step on every print that my 
brother's feet made in the soft earth. The 
bright spring day failed to delight me and I 
trudged on, whooping at every step. 

"Oh, stop that coughing — ^you're always 
choking and gulping!" exclaimed Harry, but I 
only whooped the more. His foot-prints be- 
came plainer — I could find five toes on every 
foot — ^as he stamped on, growling more and 
more. Suddenly he stopped short, faced me, 
and said in a low voice, "See here. Sis, will 
you do everything I tell you to and not tell 
mother anything?*' I was accustomed always 
to agree with him without hesitation, so, of 
course, I promised him that I would do just as 
he wished. 

"Mind, you don't tell mother," he repeated, 
"you don't tell her anything/' 
I promised. 

"Sit down there on that stone and take off 
your shoes and stockings," he ordered, "I'm 
goin' to see that that cough is cured. Take off 
that shawl, too, and get that thing off your 
head I How do you expect to get rid of the 
whoops if you keep them tied up that way!" 

I obeyed half-pleased and half-frightened. 

"Now you follow me and do just as I say," 
he continued. I know just what'll cure you !" 

I followed, sinking my tender feet in the 
soft spring earth and whooping at every step 
Soon we came to the brook, but instead of 
crossing on the big log, Harry waded down 
into the water and ordered me to follow. Shiv- 
ering and coughing, I stepped into the cold 
water and awaited his next order. 

"Now, you catch a fish just as long as this 
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finger," (he held out the little finger of his 
left hand) "and when you get it, give it to me. 
I'll fish around, too, and if I find one first, — all 
right" 

Again I obeyed and waded up the stream, 
dipping my budcet down into the water, draw- 
ing it out and searching its contents carefully — 
finding no fish. Presently I caught cme and 
called to Harry. He examined it, measured it 
on his finger and exclaimed, "That's not long 
enough — ^have to get an older one!" and he 
slid it between his fingers for a while and then 
tossed it into the water. Long and wearily 
again I fished but caught nothing. I was 
about to give up when Harry called, "Wheel 
I have two whoppers ! Comt here quick ! One 
of 'em's too long but the other'n's just rig^t! 
Come on here !" 

I hurried to him as fast as my tender feet 
could pass over the sharp, slippery stones. 

"See, this is just the right size ! Now— Oh, 
stop your coughing 'til I tell you !— now, you 
must open your mouth and swallow this fish!" 

"Eat it?" I stammered between whoops, 
"eat it thai way?" 

"No, do what I tell you— or I'll— I'll teU 
mother you've been in your bare feet. Swal- 
low it, I say" (he held the slippery green 
thing to my lips) ''swallow it!" 

I screamed and held my hands over my 
mouth and he shouted, "Swallow it — I say, 
swallow this UshT 

I gagg^) tears streamed down my cheeks, 
but I feared my brother ; so I parted my quiv- 
ering lips and he slid the wiggly, slippery fish 
into my mouth ; it glided down my throat and I 
felt it wriggle all the way. 
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"Now ccmc and get your shoes on and the 
other things. Til go get the milk and you be 
fixed by the time I get back — ^you'll have to 
hustle — it's pretty near dark !" 

While I was pulling my stockings over the 
wet goose-flesh on my legs, I coughed and 
strangled and choked until the fields and trees 
whirled and my eyes felt twisted — I saw four 
feet instead of two, two shawls instead of one. 

Soon Harry returned and hurried me to- 
wards home. I couldn't talk for whooping and 
straining; I couldn't see straight; I felt weak 
and sick. I believe he must have been fright- 
ened because he took my hand, and allowed me 
to walk on the path, and he carried the milk 
himself. 

When we arrived home, my brother told my 
mother that he thought my cough was worse. 
I can yet see mother's worried face as she put 
me in my bed. For three weeks I stayed there 
and the doctor said I had pneumonia. 

One evening, after I had begun to recover, 
when Harry came to kiss me good-night, he 
whispered, "Say, Mary, ain't you glad you 
swallowed that fish — ^the doctor says he don't 
know what's kept you alive, but / know!" 



THEY.W.C A* STUDENT CONFERENCE 
AT LAKE WINONA. 

On Friday, the thirty-first of August, the 
Y. W. C. A. representatives from ninety-eight 
different colleges gathered at Lake Winona, 
Indiana, for the annual central student confer- 
ence. Of all the states represented, namely, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
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vania, Michigan, and West Virginia, the larg- 
est delegation came, as usual, from Ohio. 

The conference was under the leadership of 
Miss Bertha Ccmd6, Senior National Student 
Secretary for the American G>mmittee. In the 
mornings, the time was well filled up widi the 
customary round of mission classes, Bible 
study, student sessions and platform meetings. 
The afternoons were then open to rest and 
recreation, and at this time Lake Winona 
seemed fairly to out-do itself in kindly hosfn- 
tality. The principle features were the row- 
ing, bathing, tennis playing, automobile rides, 
steamer trips around the lake and the long 
walks with real scenery to look at, not to men- 
tion the jolly delegation picnics. And then 
there were the quiet helpful evenings, fit end- 
ings for beautiful days. Very often there 
were short song services before the platform 
meetings and the day closed with delegation 
prayer meetings. 

Among the many fine and interesting speak- 
ers were Rev. W. L. Watfcinson of London, 
England; Miss Ellen M. Stone; Rev. A. H. 
Barr of Detroit; Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer of 
the Arabian Mission and Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man. Music was furnished by a girls' chorus 
and glee dub, under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lash of Chicago. 

The gaiety of the conference culminated in 
"Recreation Day," when the state and individ- 
ual delegation "stunts" were performed out on 
the hillside. The Ohio girls were distinguished 
by large, red paper hats and introduced them- 
selves further by standing in position so as to 
spell the word "Ohio" after which they sang 
original songs and crowned the new state Sec- 
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retary, Miss Inez Kinney. The small numbers 
in the majority of the individual delegations 
prevented their giving "stunts" excepting their 
college yells and in this Reserve was supported 
by three pairs of lusty lungs. At the conclu- 
sion of the "stunts" all adjourned to the lake 
to see the boat race which was won by an 
Indiana girl. 

Such was the conference in its lighter as- 
pects. Yet underneath the merry-making and 
pleasure, and above and surrounding every- 
thing else, was the thought of the far-reaching 
power of the association itself, as represented by 
the lives of four hundred girls brought together 
for its furtherance. And as each delegate there 
felt the uplifting influence of free inter-change 
of thought, and helpful companionship, so it is 
hoped that every college girl may make of her- 
self a personal messenger to spread the gospel 
of living for the lives of others and in all things 
aiming to shape her own life nearer the stand- 
ard of true Christian womanhood. 
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£Mtorial0. 

Again it is the pleasure of the Folio to wel- 
come heartily the incoming Freshman dass. 
And the magazine is sure that in this expres- 
sion at least, it is performing its ideal func- 
tion — that of faithfully voicing student senti- 
ment. For we are glad to see you, to admit 
you to this small body representative of our 
great, free country — ^to a band of its yoimg 
women in which all are equal, in which each 
member does stand on her own merits in schol- 
arship and character, despite circumstances 
which often make us doubt the fact Once 
more we welcome you, and may your college 
life mean to you all and even more than it is 
meaning to us. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"I accept the universe," said the new Eng- 
land transcendentalist, Margaret Fuller, and 
when the phrase was repeated to Thomas Car- 
lyle, his sardonic comment is reported to have 
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been, "Gad! she'd better!" 

Freshmen, how are you going to accept col- 
lege? How are you going to react upon the 
conditions you find, should they perhaps not 
fulfill your ideals ? How are you going to pre- 
sent yourselves to the girls when you learn that 
college at its best cannot make them more 
than human? 

Are you going to be radical and unforgiving 
and pessimistic? Are you going to submit to 
things in part and grudgingly ? Are you going 
to dwell upon the dark side and live in the 
shadows until your brain cannot make a bright 
mental picture? Are you going to take college 
—as Carlyle would have you — ^because "Gad! 
you'd better"? 

Or will you accept it altogether in a true- 
hearted, whole-hearted fashion ? Will you glad- 
ly and enthusiastically take the good and let 
it make you better? Will you meet the evil 
bravely and fight it fairly and squarely as you 
hope to combat in the sterner struggles of the 
world ? Will you persistently shut out all that 
discourages or depresses you and increase your 
happiness by dwelling on the things that make 
you happy? 

We know a thing is true if it works. Be 
optimists, accept college, and see if it works. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 4c 

May the Folio sound again in its own be- 
half the note so wisely struck in the first issue 
of the Weekly under "Repay our Advertisers"? 
If the students could realize how much the life 
of the paper depends upon this financial sup- 
port and how increasingly difficult it is becom- 
ing to get advertisements for any kind of col- 
lege publication, the danger to our paper would 
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be apparent We eamestiy ask that you read 
the advertisements ; that you give your patron- 
age to the reliable firms that sedc it; and diat 
you make yourselves known to them as coU^ 
students. It costs you little, and it is justice. 



ZTbe (Bi^mnaetum 



One year ago in the editorial columns of 
this journal there appeared a convincing state- 
ment of the facts in regard to our need of a 
gymnasium, with an earnest plea that the need 
be met at once. 

Much as the Folio would like to flatter itsdf 
that its appeal was influential in bringing the 
matter to a focus, supporting evidence remains 
doubtful; but what is certain is the fact that 
the building of this hall, which has been agi- 
tated for a year or two, was started by the 
generous gifts of two or three, then by the ap- 
pointment of a committee by the Trustees last 
June, and that now we are proud and hz^ppf 
and congratulating ourselves and the commit- 
tee over the reality of a new gymnasium begun. 

Ground has been broken on what was known 
as the Holmes lot west of Guilford House 
for a structure sixty feet wide by ninety feet 
long and two and a half stories in height The 
first floor, which is to be occupied by the office 
of the director, will open into the basement 
through a grand stairway. The main hall will 
be a clear story to the roof, while the second 
floor is to be a balcony with a seating capacity 
of two hundred. The basement will contain 
baths, lodcers, a kitchen and storeroom, with 
the boiler room separated by a solid brick wall. 
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The entire cost of the building is wdl within 
$45,000. The equipment is being taken up by 
the Alumnae of the college under the direction 
of Professor Perkins. Gifts and pledges 
amounting to over $35,000 have already been 
received together with a guarantee fund of 
$2,500 to be drawn upon only if necessary. 
These pledges range from five dollars to $10,- 
000. The committee, whose members are Dr. 
H. C. Haydn, Samuel Mather, James D. Wil- 
liamson and H. A. Haring, Treasurer, are im- 
mediately to endeavor to call in the balance of 
the funds required and if possible, a fund for 
maintenance besides. 

Through die kindness of Hubbdl and Benes, 
architects, the Folio expects in its next issue 
to publish a technical description, together 
with a cut of the building. 



flow an& Zbcna 

President Thwing spent the summer in vis- 
iting European universities, especially those 
of England and Germany. 

It is a pleasure to see Dr. Hulme behind the 
lecture room desk again after his year's ab- 
sence. The first six months of last year were 
q)ent in England, studying, and the remainder 
of the time in travelling through Italy and 
oAer countries of Southern Europe. 

We welcome also Dr. Curtis after his year of 
philosophical study in Germany. 

Prof. A. H. Pahni6 and Prof. A. D. Sever- 
ance left for Germany early in the summer, 
where they expect to spend the coming year. 
Miss Palmi6's classes have been undertaken by 
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Miss EUzabetii Street DKkennati» a graduate 
(A Smith CoU^fe and Yale University. Miss 
Didcersnan comes to as from Greenwich^ Co»- 
necticut Prof. Severance's courses will not 
be offered nntil kis return. 

It seems strange to the upperdassmcn to 
see amyone excefrt Professor Perkins hdping 
the Freshmen struggle through Livy, but the in- 
coming class is so large that one of the div^ 
sions has been placed under Mr. Leutner's 
charge. Mr. Leutnet was instructor in Greek 
in. the College two years ago and has since been 
taking post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins 
University. He has not given up his former 
line of wOTk however^ and still teaches the 
Soi^omore dass in Greek tragedy. 

The College has. been fortunate in securing 
Miss Eva Gertrude May as instructor in physi- 
cal training. Miss May was graduated from 
Sargent Normal School, Boston, and has been 
assistant in the gymnasium at Vassar for some 
time. 

Miss Mary Gardiner from Smidi Coll^fe, 
who did special work in English last jrear, now 
takes Miss Roberts place as assistant to Miss 
Myers. 

The sight of Guilford House fredi and 
bright in its new coat of paint has occasioned 
nnich admiring comment 

The interior of Guilford House has been 
entirely refinished^ and notices reading "Atten*- 
tion is called to the newly decorated walls, and 
to the fact that no holes are to be made in* them'' 
are placed conspicuously about the house 

Miss Bissdl and Miss Churchill are* succeed- 
ing in making Guilford as homelike as usual 
diis year, although, to the ''old girls,'' the 
Housr nnqr never seem quite the same wilh 
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Miss Annin in Seattle, Washingftbn. 

tii&Idfc the iliiiety^nine FresKhteii, the oflier 
dasses' look shlall indeed. In the d6rmitone2^ 
the "old girls" are so few that they feel almbst 
as Strang^ as the new-comers. Haydh Hall 
Kay fifteeil ncw girls, all FVeshmen with the ex- 
ception' of Helen Watson, 1907, from Oberlin, 
and Flo^a Roper, 1909. Freshmen are : Pearl' 
Rand, Matilda Shustcr, Esthef Reed, Edna 
CoUistcir, Dorothy Sawyer, LOuie Griffith, 
RtitH Held, Ethel Taylor, Elizabeth Muihach, 
Mabel Hawthorne, Margai^t Resor, M^ildred' 
Parsons, Emeretta Root, ahd May Ely, the last 
four being library students. 

Guilford Houscf is the home of twenty-three 
n^ girls : Rubena Ikirt, Anila' Alexander, 
Lucy Allen, Maybell Darby, Mildred Didcson, 
Athene Foster, Hazel Gibbs, Jeanette Hayes, 
Hazel Heffner, Sara Jarvis, Olive Lamb, Dor- 
othea Magruder, Mabel Moyscy, Hden New- 
brand, Doretta Noll, Mary* SdiaufBer, Mary 
Sharp, Harriet Smart, Helen Smith, Amy 
Thomas, Alice Twiss, Elfrieda and Emma 
Weitz. 

Students from other colleges admitted to 
advanced standing are : Miss Arbuthnot, Gen- 
eva College; Helen Watson, Oberlin; Matfiilda 
Raus, Vassar ; Rubena Ikirt, Ohio Wesleytm, 
and Dorothea Magruder, Lake Erie. 

Although dther applications are' in the Grad- 
uate School of 'the G)llege for Women, at pres- 
ent compfrises only thi-ee students: Theodora 
Blake, College of St. EKzatleth; Grace Hart- 
man, Wooster University, and Lillian Stilweil, 
College for Women. 

Professisor Emma Perlcins addressed tlie Ohio 
Siiflfrage' Association at' Toledo, October 4th. 
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She spoke cm educational topics. 

Miss Myers has been justly provided with a 
suitable rocxn for English conferences on the 
second floor of Clark Hall. 

On Wednesday afternoon, October 3d, the 
Class of 1908 delightfully entertain^ the 
Freshmen at Haydn Hall. The fun b^;an with 
a farcical vaudeville performance, and ended in 
a merry dancing party for all. In one comer 
a bower of autumn flowers sheltered a little 
k^ of dder. Beside the k^ were plates 
heaped high with apples and doughnuts and 
other "goodies" to refresh the dancers. 

All the upper classes have elected officers for 
the year and begun to plan for coming enter- 
tainments. Senior election resulted as follows: 

Pr^ident, Gertrude Mueller. 

Vice-President, Hulda Schwartz. 

Secretary, Florence Bushndl. 

Treasurer, Zola Watson. 

Sergeant-at-arms, May Oakley, 

Junior officers are : 

President, Ada Akins. 

Vice-President, Lucy Terrell. 

Treasurer, Eva Jean Hunter. 

Recording Secretary, Ediel Green. 

Sergeant-at-arms, Gwendolyn Edwards. 

Sophomore class chose as officers : 

President, Marion Corwin. 

Vice-President, Gertrude Krauss. 

Treasurer, Genevieve Francisco. 

Recording Secretary, Paula Hammer. 

Corresponding Secretary, Pauline Grossen- 
bacher. 

Sergeant-at-arms, Anna Peterson. 
The Freshmen class took the first stq> in or- 
ganization at noon, October 2nd, by the sdec- 
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ti(Hi of a committee consisting of Mildred 
Cooke, Edna G>llister and Lotiie Griffith to 
draw up a constitution. 

Vesper service in Florence Harkness Me- 
morial Chapel was resumed on the first Lord's 
Day in October at four o'clock p. m. 



dittl) Tiotcs 

LA SOd^T^ FRANCAISB. 

As yet it is undecided whether the French 
Qub shall become a pleasant memory or resume 
activities. The girls who spent many happy 
hours in it last year, are hoping that it will con- 
tinue to grow instead of being relegated to the 
past 

PRESENT DAY CLUB. 

"O wad some Pow'r, the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us." 
If you would really like to know how it 
feels to see yourself, ask one of the Present 
Day Qub girls. At their annual picnic on the 
sixth of June, an ingenious contrivance en- 
abled them to accomplish the hitherto impossi- 
ble feat To each girl there was given a small 
blank booklet whidi, after marking widi her 
name, she passed around the assembly. Every 
one present then wrote in the circulating books, 
her candid opinion of their owners. Due care 
was taken to disguise handwriting so that the 
author might be spared the embarrassment of 
being credited with her frankness. Much 
amusement and a great deal of curiosity was 
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e;^cite4 >when the ^e,iyly irustitt^itied tnirrors fin^ 
ly r,eyfirted j^p thjeir original Ijipldj^f- 

Another very pleasant f eatiwe of tjie .o^tii]^ 
wa$ the launch rii|d.e on Rocky JRiyer. 

Offi(cers loj- the y^r were electcid as follow? : 
— President, Hulda Schwartz ; yice-Presideitf, 
Gladys Stevens ; Secretary and Treasurer, Elsie 
Heidenreich. Ethel Van Nostran is chairman 
of the refreshment committee and Ruth Col- 
lings of the program committee for the coming 
year. 

The club held its first meeting on the fifth 
of October, when the following girls were ad- 
mitted to membership after an entertaining 
initiation: — Charlotte Williams, May Oaldey, 
Ida Schwab, Leona Heldmeyer, Paula Flied- 
ner, Louise Hanson, Mabel Hopkins, Hden 
Way, Laurel Baker, and Vera Smisdc. 



GAVEL CLUa 

On Thursday afternoon, October the fourth, 
the Gavel Qub derived a great deal of unholy 
joy from the initiation of its new members. 
The girls who furnished the fun were: — ^Marie 
Wait, Mildred Reeve, Lucy Terrell, Grace 
Lamport, and Vida Gentsch. 

GUSB CLUB 

Under the leadersljip of Florence Biddle, '07, 
the Gl^ Club is being organized for the year. 
The old members were very much pleased by 
thp fine showing at the first trial on September 
the twenty-fourth. Althou^ so many p^irls 
eyinppd the much needed spirit, howeyer, the 
absence of the right kind of voices; made a 
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second trid necessary. This m& held km Oc- 
iober first with the resalt that the following 
new girls were elected: first sopmio, Helen 
Thomas, 'lo; second sopranos, Wynonah 
Thomas, '09, Helen Smith, '10, axid Grace Fie- 
l>^r, '09; first alto, Hazd Howlett, '09; sec- 
ond altos, Mary Thatcher, '07, and Minnie 
Carlson, 'la 

The officers of the club anc: Florence Bid- 
die, '07, leader; Matide Carabin, '07, Secretary; 
Gertrude Krau^, '09, Litx-arian; Vida Nid)ety 
'07, Business Manager. 

An initiation party was given at Haydn 
Hall on the afternoon of Thursday, October 
Ae fourth. 



Blumiue 

Upper classmen who were wont, in past mo- 
ments, to call down upon themselves a stem 
pencil-tap of warning from the direction of the 
official desk in the library will be interested 
to hear that Miss Mclntyre is now teaching 
English at Mt Vernon, Kentucky. Her place 
is not being filled by a stranger however, for 
the new librarian, Miss Ethel MacDonald is a 
graduate of the Qass of '03 of the College for 
Women. Miss MacDonald spent last year 
studying itx a Master's degree at Cohambia 
University. 

Nina Roberts, '97, is now travelling in Eu- 
rope, her place at Laurel Institute being filled 
by Florence Allen, '04. 

A number of last year's seniors are taking 
a six months course at Normal School, pre* 
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paratory to teaching. Among thena are Rudi 
McKean, Adaline Sherman, Eleanor Michel, 
Lillian Lynn, and Ethel Whitworth. 

Lillian Stilwell, '04, has come back for a 
year of post-graduate work. 

Irma Linn, '04, is teaching at Central High 
School, Qeveland. 

The wedding of Caroline Bruce, '03, and 
Homer G. Knoderer of Columbus took place on 
Tuesday evening, October the ninth, at the 
home of the bride's parents in Wilkensburg, 
Pa. 

Grace Pennington, '05, is at Nyac, on the 
Hudson, training for foreign missionary work. 

Ruth Kennan, '06, is teaching at Notting- 
ham. 

The marriage of ZiUah Quayle, '04, and Lieu, 
tenant Morgan Lewis Brett occurred this sum- 
mer. Mr. and Mrs. Brett are making their 
home at Fort Revere, Hull, Massachusetts. 

Florence Bell, '96, comes from Warren to 
act as teacher of English and Mathematics at 
Laurel Institute. 

Florence Waterman, '97, is spending the 
year abroad in company with Miss Palmid. 
Nina Roberts expects to join them soon. 

Helen Smith, '06, has a school at Mayiield 
Center. 

Martha Pschke, '06, is at Geneva High 
School. 

During the summer the marriage of Maude 
King, '03, and Mr. Edwin A. Barnes was sol- 
emnized. 

Ruth Van Nostran, '06, is acting as assistant 
registrar to Miss Torrey. 

Flora Schneider, '06, has a school at Canton, 
Ohio. 
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Frances Hind, '04, has been recently married 
to John A. Chamberlain. 

Ethel Hurst, '06, is teadiing at Mineral 
Ridge. 

Lulu Album, '06, now has a position at 
Euclid Heights School. 

A meeting of the Alumnae of the College 
for Women was held Saturday, September the 
twenty-ninth, at Haydn Hall. An appropri- 
ation of two hundred dollars was made toward 
the furnishing of the new gymnasium. For 
the same purpose the dass of '01 has already 
raised seventy-five dollars. 

It was proposed that a new plan be adopted 
to obtain money for the Student Aid Fund. An 
effort will be made to get subscriptions to this 
fund by personal appeal and, when possible, to 
have these subscriptions made annually. 



flew0 of 0tber Collcgce 

In comparing the universities abroad with 
our American institutions, President Thwing 
finds the most striking difference to be in the 
interpretations of the term "co-education". 
The daily contact, fellow-feeling, and dose com- 
radeship, which are such a common feature of 
American co-education, are entirely unknown 
in the great lecture rooms of Europe. There, 
students sit side by side in class rooms with 
other students whose names they do not know, 
and with whom the only things they have in 
common ^xt "ears". 

As to women's coll^;es alone, the American 
product, according to Dr. Thwing, is far more 
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attractive than that of the English Girtoo en* 
Newnhain. The reason for this is that in Eu- 
rope the education of the higher classes of wo- 
men is accomplished entirely in private schools, 
and the colleges are filled, not with well-bred 
girls who wish to add to their intellectual 
development irrespective of their plans for the 
future, but witfi "Hue-stoddngs" from the 
lower middle classes who enter coll^pe with 
the sole purpose of fitting themselves for the 
professioi^ 

But as regards the great universities of the 
old world, they have, owing to age, advanced 
far beyond our American universities. In this 
country the colleges are all more or less alike, 
and a man going to any one, gets out of it 
practically what he puts in. In Eur(^, on the 
other hand, the colleges, made what they are by 
the demands of centuries, may be divided into 
four great classes. Some are dedicated to pifi- 
lie service, to the exigencies of state, like St 
Petersburg or Budapest Others, as the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, produce scholars. The 
University of Edinburg is a type of the kind 
that develops thinkers while the work of such 
English institutions as Oxford and Cambridge, 
and one which they ably accomplish, is to pro- 
duce gentlemen. 



Tor edkge 6ii1i 

Merchandise selected with a knowledge 
of their requirements showing the re- 
finement of taste so essential. 
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LETTERS OF A BERLIN STUDENT. 



Dear old girl: 

You want to know about the University as 
fast as it develops? If it only would develop! 
Went to the halls of learning yesterday. They 
greeted me with a frosty stare in the registrar's 
office, and asked for my passport! Naturlich 
I had left that at home, considering my diplo- 
ma identification enough — ^but, oh, no! So I 
trotted home through the Tiergarten, in its 
serene glory of pale yellow and brown-golden 
leaves, and sat me down to write to you the 
information I had assimilated. Denke mal an I 
The University opens today — the 3d. Profes- 
sors arrive to conduct their courses any time 
from the 20th on, and the students can string 
in all through November. Then we have two 
months' vacation at Christmas, two in May, 
and the divine privilege of cutting all the time 
— only we must attend the first and last reci- 
tations in order to get our books signed up. 
I shall be right in my element, nicht wahr? 

October 10. 

This time I took my passport, duly signed 
and sealed by the Secretary of State, and they 
deigned to admit me. They looked askance, 
however, at my companion, a Wellesley girl. 
It seems that Wellesley gives a diploma, not 
an A. B. So the registrar assumed that Wel- 
lesley was probably some female seminary, 
and frowned at my friend for several mo- 
ments, until a professor who had schon trav- 
elled in America assured him that it was all 
right. How's that for Reserve? But don't 
think that my degree exempted me. I was 
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asked all kinds of questions— questions which 
showed power of imagination beyond my ken. 
What was my age to a day, my fatther's age to 
a day, my mother's age to a day? When were 
they married? What did my father do for a 
living? Were his habits regular? And as to 
mine — everything I ever had done and hoped 
to do. I stood bravely up and told the truth 
imtil they asked what I intended to make my 
specialty. I had already floundered through 
the catalog with the aid of a useful German- 
American acquaintance, and had seen that no 
Spanish was offered ; I mentally renounced his- 
tory as I remembered that the most brilliant 
lecturer in that line talks so fast I could never 
understand him — and in desperation I grasped 
at the one remaining word for which I knew the 
German equivalent, and gasped, "Philosophie.'' 
My German-American friend on the back seat 
doubled up with suppressed convulsions, for I 
had just been laying out a broad and — as is 
my wont— decisive arraignment of philosoph- 
ical research. So now among other things I 
am booked for courses on Kant's "Critique of 
Pure Reason," in German, Latin and English; 
and Spinoza, the Dutchman Jew, from Fried- 
rich Pauben, light that he is. And now the 
book stores, which have begun to send out 
their catalogs to the students, all address to 
me — Miss Johanna Smith, stud. phiL ! 

October ii. 

This afternoon I went with the V/ellesley 
girl to ask a professor to admit her to his 
courses. Not all the professors will admit wo- 
men, and the department of philology, my 
friend's line, is especially vindictive. Roediger 
is a nice, shrunken old man, with single white 
hairs sticking up half an inch from his head, 
and he sat fittingly framed in a room complete- 
ly walled with books. He laughed at Rothe's 
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obduraqr toward us. "Nein," he chuckled* "cr 
lasst nicht die Damen zu 

October ao. 
This morning we paid our fees. It has ta- 
ken us two weeks to be allowed to do so. 
There was much staring from the fierce, mus- 
tachioed young gentlemen, but no open insult. 
In fact they are far more polite than the other 
German men. One of them actually picked up 
my handkerchief. 

October 26. 

My dear, the University has begun — after 
three weeks of waiting! When we came in 
for the Spinoza lecture, not a window was 
open, and as the room had been occupied some 
two hours before we entered, the frightfulness 
of the atmosphere was indescribable. We 
opened the window at once, and in a few mo- 
ments a fierce "Diener" strode in and shut 
it down with a bang. Being Americans, this 
did not disturb us; we merely waltzed up and 
evened the ofiPending aperture once more. 
When Herr Diener came in this time his face 
grew purple and he shouted out some horrible 
imprecation; but not understanding the lan- 
guage we failed to realize that it had been 
meant for us. , 

The recitation was listed for eleven o'clock. 
We arrived on the dot and found the room 
quite empty. Finally they straggled in, one 
ogling lord of creation after another, and in 
the course of time fifteen minutes had elapsed. 
"Why don't we cut?" thought we. "Surely the 
professor has gone to sleep." In twenty min- 
utes in stumped a little man, and as soon as 
he entered the door, all the students began 
to scrape their feet in honor of him. I scraped 
mine, too, whereat the pink-faced gentleman 
next to me looked daggers at my temerity. 
Paulsen folded up his mufHer, hung his over- 
coat on a nail, and began the lecture. 
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Well, he is a dear, white-haired, clear-voiced 
old man, so courteous as to begin with ''Meine 
Damen und Herren." Most of them leave us 
girls out altogether. He talked a lot about 
the force of Spinoza in the Gedankenwelt, but 
I was more interested in the Materialienwelt 
about me. The room was full of narrow-shoul- 
dered, slanting-foreheaded men, with complex- 
ions either pasty-white, or sallow, and faces 
fat with beer. There was not a good, clear, 
American or English brown among them. All 
these men studying philosophy, and not one 
of them mirroring breadth, or reserve force in 
their faces! Perhaps I shall look at them dif- 
ferently later. 

After the lecture we made for the hall, where 
we were met by a continual promenade of fu- 
ture geniuses — discussing the universe? Hard- 
ly. Each had a thick sandwich in his hand, 
made up of two slabs of Schwarzbrot, and a 
hunk of sausage. Much amused, I asked some 
old initiates about the custom and it seems that 
they eat between every recitation, and that in 
fact the twenty minutes' leeway after the bell 
has rung is cet aside for this special purpose. 
They even say — but I cannot vouch for that — 
that once upon a time a world-famous profes- 
sor dismissed his class before the hour, naively 
confessing that he was hungry ! 

November 14. 

This evening Elizabeth and Rachel and I 
went to the Frauenverein, the general wo- 
m.en's club of the University, to which we had 
all been invited. There were some Americans 
there, among them a horrid, frizzled one who 
said I looked like a German. The stunt of the 
evening was to sit around tables, and drink 
beer, or eat an5rthing you liked — some of them 
devoured whole beefsteaks. The carnivorous 
capabilities of this nation develop new aspects 
every day. There was much said about "beau- 
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tifiil thoughts" and the "roots* branches and 
leaves of the tree of knowledge," and so on 
ad infinitum, but nothing which could tell us 
Americans just what the purpose and aims of 
the society were — that is, except in the general 
line of gastronomic effort. So we sat and lis- 
tened in silence, eating a lovely mixture of 
cream-colored and old rose Gemischtes Eis. 
The parliamentary order was too funny ! They 
all spoke at once, and fought and argued and 
never called for the question, and if they had 
they would not have gotten it. And then — 
what was worth it all — home on the Stadtbahn. 
with himdreds of golden lights radiating on the 
dark canal, and the smoke making white mists 
around us. 

December 21. 

All the girls are so surprised because I 
don't like the University, and don't care much 
about going on. You are, too, a little, I think, 
and so I want to clear myself. You see, it's 
this way. In the first place, I am a girl. I 
never knew what that meant until I came here. 
The whole German nation is retrogressive in 
the matter of education for women. It is only 
lately that women have been admitted to the 
University, and even now many of the profes- 
sors will not have them in their classes. Thus 
in the case of my philological friend, the head 
professor will not admit women to his classes, 
and unless he changes his views during the 
next three years, she will be unable to take 
her degree here simply because she will not be 
allowed to do the work. Even in courses to 
which women are admitted, the line is pretty 
closely drawn, and we huddle on the outside, 
wondering what work we may do, how we 
are to do it, and vainly asking for information. 

As you know, there are no recitations prop- 
er in the University. In the elementary 
courses, the professor simply lectures, and the 
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student comes or not, as he wishes. There are 
no examinations, and the pupil has no chance 
to do independent work, except in a "Referat.** 

When a student gives a "'Referat" he must 
answer all questions put to him by the class 
and the professor diuing that recitation — ^in 
fact he must conduct the class. Now, among 
the American girls here, there are several who 
have a fluent command of German, girls who 
have g^own up in the language, and are eager 
to give a "Referat." In only rare cases, how- 
ever, and entirely at the whim of the professor, 
are they allowed to do so. Thus original work, 
and of still greater importance, the impetus to 
original work, is barred out from us. 

Then they treat us very imcourteously when 
we ask them questions. They will not tell us 
what we must do to get a degree, — they only 
say, ''You cannot take your Doctorate in less 
than eight semesters, and most people stay 
thirteen." So we are left hanging in the air. 

Even if I were not a girl, I should still feel 
that the German universities are not what they 
have been represented. The great argument 
for their superiority always is — "See what schol- 
ars they turn out!" Now that remark leads 
us to consideration of the plodding, burrowing 
characteristics of the German mind, its ten- 
dency to narrowness and infinitesimal special- 
ization, and many other things I cannot take 
time to write about. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which I must suggest. Granted that the 
universities turn out great scholars, what of 
the great rank and file who never pass, who 
enter and drink beer till six in the morning all 
their days, who never have to take an examin- 
ation, who cut every course from start to fin- 
ish? If these men, by far the g^eat propor- 
tion (for relatively few of the thousand stu- 
dents take a Doctorate), were compared with 
the average graduates of American colleges, 
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I think that the advantage m mental alertness, 
in breadth, in culture, and greatest of all, in 
the power of individual thought, would be on 
our side. It is a mistake to compare our col- 
lege graduate with the Ph. D. of Berlin or 
Jena. That is not fair. Compare our Johns 
Hopkins, our Chicago Ph. D.'s with the Ger- 
man scholars and you will find the former to 
be broader, if less accurate; more orig^al, if 
less microscopic. And then take our ordinary 
A. B. from Yale, Harvard, or Anna Arbor, 
or Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, or the College for 
Women — and compare their knowledge and 
initiative with that of the average German un- 
dergraduate and you will see what I mean. 

And then they have no college life. There 
are no dormitories, no college games, no 
dances, no class Hghts, none of the thousand 
and one things which tend toward good com- 
radeship and democracy. The college as a col- 
lege, as a potent individuality does not exist. 
You know how I have grown to love our 
"Alma Mater." She seems to me at times al- 
most personified — a deep-eyed Pallas Athene, 
with wisdom on her wordless lips, and healing 
in her slender hands. That is sentiment, of 
course, but it expresses my thought. The Ger- 
man universities have no glowing nucleus of 
life; they have no personality; they have no 
common, fine ideals, no brotherhood of feel- 
ing, no general uplift for their students. And 
in the long run — mark my words — ^it is the 
uplift that counts. Though all the learning of 
the world were to flow in one g^eat channel 
to those Berlin halls, it could not give them 
the truth — ^truth, personal, not scientific; hu- 
man, not abstract. 

Florence Bllinwood Allen, '04. 
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ONE SUMMER IN THE LAND OF 
SUNSHINE. 



The morning wind blew briskly down from 
the mountains, as only a morning wind, and 
that in spring-time, too, can blow, dry and re- 
freshing and energy-inspiring, the kind that 
makes even sick people glad to be alive. No 
wonder the inmates of the big sanatarium 
opened their windows and those who were 
able came out and walked about on the bal- 
conies and the grounds, and snifiFed the air 
delightedly. 

As I passed the building that morning on 
my way to school, I noticed that the northeast 
room on the first floor, i^ch had been va- 
cant for several weeks, had an occupant, for 
the windows were thro\vn up high, and on the 
table beside the window were books and writ- 
ing material and a pair of heavy Indian clubs. 
As the room was in a wing which jutted out 
to the sidewalk, the interior was plainly visible, 
and as I looked the new roomer appeared, a 
man of about thirty, I should have said, tall, 
and well-built, and vigorously brandishing a 
pair of dumb-bells. Wondering for a moment 
how this sturdy looking fellow could have be- 
come a victim of the "white man's plague**, 
and where he might have come from, I hurried 
on. 

When I went by again that afternoon he 
sat in his v/indow writing letters, and as he 
glanced up for a moment I saw a wonderful 
expression of hope and anticipation on his 
face, almost, it seemed, reflecting the hope one 
could not help seeing in the fresh greenness 
of the short grass, and the trees, newly leaved, 
and over and above them all the blue moun- 
tains, from which the winter's snows were 
fast melting. On his cheeks were radiant 
spots of color, but we who have lived long in 
this sunshiny country realize their meaning. 
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Bravely and sturdily he was making a strug- 
gle against his destiny. Sometimes he could 
be seen taking exercise with his apparatus, 
or perhaps reading from some fat, scholarly- 
looking book, or again, walking and talking 
with those who were afinicted like himself. But 
always there was that same hope on his face. 
It seemed as if he g^ew thinner and his cough 
became deeper, but still he hoped on. The 
first few days of summer found all the invalids 
out upon the broad verandas, wrapped in gay 
blankets and stretched out in long reclining 
chairs, altogether presenting the appearance 
of a band of Indians assembled in council. 
These days are long, and one might almost 
wish for a cloud or a drop of rain to freshen 
the dusty earth, so unfailingly bright is the 
sun. 

But the man in the little northeast room 
worked on, always seeming to enjoy it all. 
Indian sununer came, when the shadows grow 
long and the evenings begin to get cooler, 
but the days are as warm and bright as ever. 
Yet the nights are the most beautiful, for 
the stars seem to be coming right down to 
meet one and the sky is the deepest shade of 
ultramarine blue. 

The flowers of late summer, the hollyhocks 
and marigolds and dahlias, commenced to 
blossom in the gardens, and for the first time 
"my invalid", as I called him, showed signs 
of wearying in his battle. He did not go out 
as much as formerly, and new bottles of medi- 
cine appeared on the table. Once as I passed 
just at sunset, I saw him sitting at his window, 
but instead of looking up interestedly, his head 
was bowed upon his hands and his whole at- 
titude bespoke discouragement. 

The days grew shorter and the nights cold- 
er and for a while I saw nothing of him. Then 
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one morning the blue-dad, white-capped fig- 
ure of a nurse appeared, working about the 
table and the bed at the other side of the room. 
Some little pots of flowers were in the win- 
dows, geraniums and one golden chrysanthe- 
mum, which had bloomed early. Outside the 
leaves were turning brown and yellow and the 
grass was losing its greenness, but the moun- 
tains were still blue and hazy and inspired the 
. same dreams as alwajrs. 

Then there would be a doctor or another 
nurse with the one nurse, in the little room, 
as if they, too, were aiding the brave man as 
reinforcements in his fight for life. A few 
days later we felt that the first day of autumn 
had come, for the air was keen and sharp and 
the dry leaves rustled on the trees and the 
ground. The windows in the northeast room 
were open wide, and the wind blew over the 
empty bed and the faded golden chrysanthe- 
mum. 

Hazel Howlett, '09. 



A SUMMER NIGHT. 

The wood-folk chirp in the summer grass, 

As the red sun sinks to rest; 
The birds sing soft, a glad refrain. 

To their mates in the swinging nest. 

All the world seems filled with a sleepy peace; 

In the sky, like a half-hid gem, 
With a misty light shines the crescent moon, 

Diana's diadem. 

And, one after one, in the blue overhead. 
The quivering stars gleam white; 

While over the world the soft hush falls 
Of a long, calm summer night. 

Katherine Kurz, '09. 
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DER WERT DER DEUTSCHEN SPRA- 
CHE FUR DEN AMERIKANISCHEN 
STUDENTEN. 



Ludwig Fulda, Verfasser des Marchendra- 
mas "Der Talisman,'* von seinem Besuche in 
Amerika zuriickgekehrt, verofiPentlichte seine 
Eindriicke von amerikanischen Verhaltnissen 
in der Wiener "Neuen Frcien Prcsse" und be- 
richtet folgendes in betrefF der Kenntnis der 
deutschen Sprache in Amerika: 

"Nicht allein in diesen Instituten, (Colum- 
bia. Harvard, Yale, Princeton u. s. w.) son- 
dem auch in den kleineren und weniger be- 
kannten in Bloomington, Ind., und Columbia, 
Mo., fand ich eine Zuhorerschaft oft von tau- 
send Personen, meistenteils Studenten beider- 
lei Geschlechtes, Angel-Sachsen, welche wil- 
lig und fahig waren, einem deutschen Vortrag 
zu folgen. Als ich in Detroit sprach, wurde 
ich von einer Anzahl Studenten begriisst, die 
eine Stunde auf der Eisenbahn gefahren wa- 
ren, um einen deutschen Discurs zu horen. 

Der Leser wird nicht iiberrascht sein, dass 
diese Dinge meine Bewunderung hervorriefen, 
welcher ich unverziiglich Ausdruck verlieh. 
Darauf wurde mir gesagt, dass das Phenomen 
in Frage allerdings ziemlich neu sei. Unter 
dem Einfluss des allgemeinen Wachstumes des 
Interesses in deutsche Bildungs-Errungen- 
schaften hat das Studium unserer Sprache seit 
kurzer Zeit grosse Fortschritte gemacht/* 

Dieses Bruchstiick von Herm Fuldas Artikel 
zeigt deutlich, dass das Studium der deutschen 
Sprache in Amerika betrieben und mit Eifer 
betrieben wird. Es liegt uns deshalb sehr nahe 
zu fragen, warum Deutsch in Amerika stu- 
diert wird, oder, mit andem Worten, was der 
Wert der deutschen Sprache ist. 

In seinem Buche "German in Secondary 
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Schools*' teilt der Verfasser, £. W. Bagster- 
CoUins den Wert der deutschen Sprache in 
drei Teile ein: 

(1) Ihren praktischen Wert 

(2) Ihren bildenden Wert. 

(3) Ihren formalen oder disziplinaren Wert. 
1st Deutsch praktisch wertvoll? Unbedingt 

ja. Deutsch wenigstens zu verstehen ist fur 
den Studenten unumganglich notwendig. Erst 
neulich sagte der Professor dcs Griechischen 
zu einem Mitgliede seiner Elementarklasse : 

Ich wunschte, Sie konnten Deutsch sprech- 
en; Sie wiirden dann nicht 00 oder ee sagen, 
wenn Sie u meinen. 'Es ist wunderbar, aber 
selbst zum Studium der griechischen Sprache 
kommt uns Deutsch zu statten. 

Nehmen wir an, dass ein Student in 
Deutschland studieren will. (Und wahrlich 
dieser Pall ist kein seltener! Hat sich doch 
die Zahl der amerikanischen Studenten in 
Deutschland binnen funfzig Jahren funfzig- 
fach vermehrt!) Was konnte er voUbringen, 
stande er der deutschen Sprache fremd ge- 
geniiber? Er wiirde sich in jeder Hinsicht in 
Verlegenheit finden, oder iiberhaupt nicht im- 
stande sein, irgend welche Portschritte zu ma- 
chen. 

Doch nicht jeder Student reist nach 
Deutschland, um zu studieren. Manche, oder 
besser, viele woUen nur deutsches Leben und 
Treiben erster Hand kennen lemen. Wic konn- 
ten sie dieses tun, wenn sie der deutschen 
Sprache unkundig waren? In amerikanisier- 
ten Hotels, mit englischen PiUirem kann nie- 
mand beim besten Willen deutsches Wesen 
studieren. Man muss — ^und hier sind wir bei 
dem bildenden Wert der deutschen Sprache 
angelangt — man muss die Sprache des Deut- 
schen lemen und die Welt durch seine Augen 
ansehen, und dann erkennt der Beobachter in 
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dem Deutschen mit seinem unermildlichen 
Fleisse, mit seiner Gewissenhaftigkeit, mit 
seiner peinlichen Genauigkeit des Ausdrucks 
nicht nur einen sympathischen Mitmenschen, 
sondem er lemt auch den geistigen Stand- 
punkt eines grossen Volkes kennen imd mit 
den eignen VerhSltnissen vergleichen. Durch 
solche Vergleiche aber erweitert er seinen Ge- 
sichtskreis und vervoUkomnmet seine Bildung. 

Ausserdem ist der Deutsche dem Amerikan- 
er nahe verwandt. Jeder kennt die Zahl der 
deutschen Bevolkerung in Amerika. Deutsche 
MMnner haben grossen Erfolg in der neuen 
Welt gehabt. Ist es deshalb nicht beinahe 
notwendig, etwas Deutsch zu k5nnen» um dem 
Wesen imd Wirken derselben nMher zu treten? 
Denn es gibt ganz einfach kein besseres Mit- 
tel, das Wesen eines Volkes kennen zu lemen 
als mit seiner Sprache vertraut zu sein. In 
Idiomen zeigt sich IndividualitMt, in Sprich- 
wortem, eigentilmlicher Standpunkt. Die 
Schreiberin dieses Artikels crinnert sich deut- 
lich des verzeihlichen GelMchters, das kurz 
nachdem sie nach Amerika gekommen war, 
ihre Anstrengungen, ein deutsches Sprichwort 
wortgetreu ins Englische zu Ubersetzen, be- 
grusste. Der deutsche Standpunkt traf eben 
nicht mit dem englischen Uberein. 

Nicht nur den Standpunkt des Deutschen 
lemt man durch dessen Sprache kennen, son- 
dem auch seine Gaben. Der Gdehrte muss 
wenigstens deutsch lesen konnen, tun sich 
grimdlich zu entwickeln. Der Doktor, der Ar- 
chitekt, der Ingenieur, der Ph]rsiker,der Chem- 
iker, der Geistliche haben alle entdeckt» dass 
deutsche Errungenschaften ihrer nMheren Be- 
kanntschaft wohl wiirdig sind. Es ist wahr, 
dass Ubersetzungen dem Forscher zur VerfU- 
gung stdien; diesdben werden jedoch manch- 
mal verhaitnismiissig wfSX herausg^eben, 
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80 class, um mit seiner Zeit gleichm&sstg fort- 
zuschreiten, der Gdehrte oft sein eigner 
Ubersetser sein muss. 

Nicht allein der Gelehrte, nein, anch jeder 
gebildete Mensch muss des Deutschen kundig 
sein. 1st nicht Englisch wie Deutsch ein ger- 
manischer Zweig der Indo-Europtochen Hut- 
tersprache? Englisch hat daher einen gros- 
sen Teil seiner Worte mit Deutsch gemein. 
Um wieviel reicher kann deshalb der Ameri- 
kaner sein VerstMndnis fiir seine Mutter- 
sprache machen, wenn er neben der englischen 
auch die deutsche Seite wiirdigt. Ausserdem 
sind die germanischen Worter der englischen 
Sprache die einfachen, kriftigen; was Carlyle 
wohl am wahrsten zum Ausdruck gebracht 
hat. 

Was dem formalen oder disziplinaren Wert 
der deutschen Sprache anbetrifft, so bietet sie 
dieselben Vorteile. welche andere Sprachen 
haben. Denn nicht die Form einer besonderen 
Sprache, sondem der Gedanke, welcher durch 
dieselbe ausgedriickt wird, lehrt den SchiUer 
denken. Deswegen ist der formale Wert einer 
Sprache unabhSngig von ihren Formen. 

Man sieht also, dass die deutsche Sprache 
wertvoU ist, und wenn auch ihr Studium 
Schwierigkeiten bereitet. ist doch jeder Pfad 
zum Erfolg domig, und die Meisterschaft der 
deutschen Sprache ist gewiss ein wiirdiges 
ZieL 

Henrietta Peiser, '09. 
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The man who lived in the country merely 
for the pleasure of being there, and for rea- 
sons connected with health, stood talking to 
his former-neighbor over the fence. 

**Say, did you see the sunrise this morning? 
Wasn't it magnificent?'' said he of the sum- 
mer home. ''It reminded me of a description 
of the sunrise by Edward Everett Hale. 
Wouldn't you like to hear it?" 

Thereupon he pulled a volume of Hale from 
his pocket and read the .d^cription, with the 
air of one who was conferring a favor upon 
humanity in generaL 

'*There, isn't that fine?" he asked enthusi- 
astically, when he had finished. 

"Waal, I reckon so," drawled his neighbor, 
"but I don't think that Hale man would write 
like that, if he had to see the sunrise, with 
his head against the flank of a cow every 
momin'." 

Hazel Howlett, '09. 



She does not attract attention. Her dress is 
neat and quiet, her manners are retiring, her 
features, on the whole, plain. Yet on address- 
ing her you at once become conscious of a cer- 
tain very winning charm. Her voice is soft 
and cheery, her smile cordial, and her atti- 
tude in general betokens sympathetic interest. 
Her eyes will linger long in your memory. 
They are dark eyes» kindly and dear and 
straightforward. Tliey never waver from yours 
and, in thdr undivided attention, conunonplace 
conversation seems exalted to something ex- 
traordinary. Yon fed as though you woidd 
like to meet her again, and yon remember her 
as a bright apostle of gradous courtesy. 

Vera Smisek, '08. 
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Bridget's voice and the smell of laundry 
soap filled the air as I made my way to tiie 
basement. 

"Shure, an* it's yoursilf, is it?" 

She looked up with a broad smile on her 
good-natiured, cheery face, red from the steam 
and exertion. 

''How are you this morning, Mrs. Burked 

"Bridget is feelin' foine, Miss." 

•Too bad it is not a brighter day." 

'There's plinty o' braze anyhow, an' the 
dothesll dry by noon." 

"How is Mr. Burke? Is he working now?" 

I scarcely needed to ask, for in police court 
news he figured almost daily either as a plain 
drunk or a disturber of the peace. 

"He's not at all foine the day, poor man. 
Rheumatiz an' hid pains kape him in a turrible 
way." 

"Here is the sun now, Bridget," I said, more 
gently than I had spoken before. 

"Yis," she answered, rather absently, then 
straightened up and cheerfully added, "I knew 
he'd smell the suds a-bilin' an' come out to see 
the wash." 

Bertha A. Miller, '09. 



THE MOURNERS. 

A number of workmen were making an ex- 
cavation in the street, and so passing teams 
were compelled to come very dose to die curb, 
where I stood one morning waiting for a car. 
After a time a little, shabby funeral proces- 
sion approached slowly, and as it passed me I 
caught glimpses of the faces of the ooeiqMnts 
of the carriages. They were ignorant, foreign 
faces, untouched by any traces of sorrow, but 
on the contrary, animated by a look of {leased 
importance, as though the unaccustomed dig- 
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nity of riding in a carriage and being part of 
a spectacle had obliterated any sadness which 
they might have felt. In the last carriage 
(there were only four or five), a man leaned 
forward suddenly and revealed at the window 
a face of such wild grief that I shrank back 
with a sudden chill at my heart. 

All day long, try as I would, I could not rid 
m3rself of the memory of that face. The drawn, 
pallid lips, the haggard, suffering eyes, the 
awful despair of the whole countenance haunt- 
ed me that day, and for many days, wherever 
I went. I had looked upon a soul in agony, and 
to me it seemed that the last carriage contain- 
ed a more dreadful thing than the first, with its 
burden of insensate clay. 

Blanche Phillips, '09. 



QUATRAINS. 
I. 

O grief of Love ! not that I love in vain, 
Nor find in eyes an unresponsive glow; 

'Tis that I turn uneager from the fane 
And careless see the holy flame, below. 

II. 

O grief of Sin! not that fair Holiness 
Is brought from her high "biding-place to 
less; 

But that the foulness proffered on the way 
Seems not so foul as it seemed yesterday. 

III. 

When thou, O Wind, did*st tear my coat from 
me, 

And round my nakedness thy cold arm 
pressed, 

'Twas no such act of tyrant cruelty 
As when thou drov'st the cloud-hues from 
the west. 

Horace Holley, 

In Williams' Literary Monthly, 
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£Mtorial0« 

At Mt. Holyoke College, the members of the 
Students' League are spoken of and treated 
as the employers of the editorial staff of the 
college literary monthly. The Polio board 
would like to ask its constituents if they real- 
ize that this is the assumed relation existing 
between the entire body of the College for 
Women and their servants, the editors of the 
magazine? And if so, how far they think this 
supposed situation is actual? 

It is impossible that foiu: students can ade- 
quately express the feelings, opinions and ideas 
of two hundred, even were such a task de- 
manded of them. Until the members of the 
Students' Association of the College for Wo- 
men feel that they are the owners of the Folio, 
imtil they recognize the importance of the 
work and their responsibility for its accom- 
plishment, imtil they show some enthusiasm in 
the production of the best stories and verse 
of which they are capable, until they aid the 
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editors by criticisms of the merits and de- 
merits of the paper, imtil the black box at the 
German room door receives at least one signed 
contribution a month, they, as employers, have 
no right to require of their employees an ideal 
college magazine. 

* * * * 

A short time ago, in a chapel address. Presi- 
dent Thwing called attention to the matter of 
"intellectual friendships,*' and lurged students 
to give it serious thought. One would expect 
in an institution like the College for Women, 
which has as its aim the highest development 
of mental capacities, that friendships among 
its members would be more or less based upon 
intellectual interests. On the contrary, how- 
ever, they are far more apt to have a purely 
social cause for being. One rarely, if ever, 
finds students gathered together to read or 
discuss things of value. Even in the dormi- 
tories, where every opportunity is offered for 
such association, leisure hoiurs are spent in 
light chit-chat or college gossip, or occasional- 
ly in the reading of a popular novel. 

It is true that students often study together, 
though not because of any mutual interest in 
the subject. Their object is to accomplish the 
required work in as little time as possible. If 
a girl is sincerely interested in a study she soon 
learns to keep the fact to herself, unless she is 
willing to be classed as a bore. She never 
discusses the subject even with those with 
whom she is best acquainted. Should she do 
so they would laugh her into silence, or, at 
most, be smilingly tolerant. 

Perhaps the high school attitude, which can- 
not be entirely shaken off as soon as college 
is reached, is partly to blame in this matter. 
Instructors are looked upon as task-masters, 
standing over students to make them work. 
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Hard study is given to any subject grudgii^;** 
ly and antagonistically. The impression is still 
in the foreground that knowledge consists in 
cnunming facts, regardless of their connec- 
tions. Young women forget that they enter 
college of their own free wiU, not under com- 
pulsion, and that they remain to make use of 
the best that college has to offer them. 

Some students, it must be admitted, do not 
care primarily for the intellectual side of life 
at college, but appear to desire only the social 
advantages of the place. To these, the work 
required is a necessary, but most impleasant, 
incident. Others cherish more the college di- 
ploma than the growth it should represent. 
Such are content with merely sliding through 
the four years. One or two, perhaps, prefer 
college to idleness at home. But the major- 
ity, it is certain, are honestly striving to make 
the most of themselves and of their opportuni- 
ties as college women. 

To accomplish this purpose, high school 
standards of judgment must be changed, there 
must come a realization of what constitutes 
true knowledge, and a looking beyond the 
social side of the lives of our friends. Social 
interests change when college is left behind 
and social friends drift steadily apart when 
separated Friendships based on a common 
seeking after knowledge and truth have a firm- 
er foundation and a more lasting bond of un- 
ion. ''Intellectual friendships are worth 
while!" 

* * * * 

With this issue the Folio initiates a slightly 
new policy. Heretofore, one number of each 
volume has been made up entirely of contri- 
butions from alumnae. In the futiure, the Polio 
asks that any alumna feel free to express her 
ideas and opinions in her college magazine at 
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any time. Each month (me article from the 
pen of an alumna wiU be published 

The College for Women numbers among her 
graduates not a few women who are of more 
than local renown for their literary ability. 
The Polio believes that its new plan will not 
only bring those who are gone from their 
Alma Mater into closer relations with her, but 
that the more advanced work of such women 
will be an inspiration to aU undergraduates, 
and that the Folio, now on an equal basis with 
other college magazines, will be a more rep- 
resentative product of the College for Women, 
both at home and abroad. 



The publication of a cut of the gymnasium 
as the frontispiece to this issue of the Polio, 
was made possible through the kindness of 
Architects Hubbell and Benes. The sketch 
g^ves a general idea of the entire treatment of 
the building. The basement will be con- 
structed of Glenmont stone and the superstruc- 
ture of Logan pressed brick. 

The building of the gymnasium was held 
up for several months owing to the promoters 
of a scheme that primarily concerned the Art 
Museum. The site of the Museum is at the 
end of Bellilower Road, to the west, and it 
was desired to make an imposing approach 
to it from the east. It was proposed to con- 
vert that portion of our campus that reaches 
dirough from Euclid Avenue to Bellilower 
Road into a boulevard sixty feet wide, and to 
give us land on the east side of the walk and 
back of Haydn Hall. This proposal was vig- 
orously opposed with the unanimous protest 
of the Faculty and the Advisory Council, as 
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throwing us wholly open to the public, and 
depriving us of the semi-seclusion which we 
so highly pri^e, and which is now secured to 
us by our isolation from business thorou|^- 
fares. 

This plan was therefore abandoned for a 
road further to the west, coming into Bell- 
flower Road beyond the Mason house. Here 
fresh difficulty arose. At the intersection of 
the new road with Bellflower, it was said, will 
be an excellent location for a large public 
building — a Temple of Music, — and to make 
suitable provision for it, with ample surround- 
ing groimds, the location of the gymnasium on 
Bellflower was thought to be in the way. This 
is the reason the present site, south of Guilford 
House and but a few feet south of the original 
site chosen by the committee, was adopted 
as a compromise. 

It should be said that the museum scheme, 
as it now stands, if carried out, proposes that 
the College buy the land through to the new 
roadway west of the gymnasiimi and north to 
Bellflower, intends the removal of the Mascm 
house and a partial change in the course of 
Bellflower Road. When all this will come to 
pass, no man knoweth, but this is how it has 
happened that the summer has flown by and 
with it our dream of seeing the gymnasium en- 
closed before winter. 



Dow an2) JLbene 



Class organizations have been unusually ac- 
tive during the month. Budget committees 
have been appointed and their reports pre- 
pared and submitted, new members received, 
Hallowe'en plans made and carried out. 

Wynonah Thompson, Mary Thacher, Ida 
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Schwab, Helen Watson and Hargretta Ifalo- 
ney have been voted into Senior class mem- 
bership. Doctor Robertson and Doctor Ar- 
buthnot have been elected honorary members 
of the class. 

Florence Wedow» Mathilda Raus, and Rubi- 
ena Ikirt are new members of the class of '08. 

Vacancies on the Junior annual board have 
been filled by the following elections: Helen 
Way, on the business committee; Vida 
Gentsch and Mathilda Raus, on the art com- 
mittee, and Hazel Hyatt, on the literary com- 
mittee. 

The following was the program of recital at 
Vespers, Sunday, October twenty-first : 



Merkel Sonata in D Minor, No. 6 

Guilmant Adagio (Sonata No. 3) 

Hoffman Scherzo 

St. Saens Rhapsodic No. 2 

Bach Fugue in E flat (St. Ann's) 

Beethoven (Violin Solo) Romanza in G 

Mr. Sontum 

Schumann (a) Canon, (b) Vivace 

Max Bruch 

(Violin Solo), Adagio from Concerto, Op. 26 
Mr. Sontum 
Elgar Pomp and Circumstance 



Prof. C. E. Clemens has been reaping added 
laurels in his late appearance at Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburg. 

Eldred Hall was the scene Friday afternoon, 
October 26th, of the first faculty reception of 
the season. 

The ''old girls" of Guilford House were 
pleasantly entertained on Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 19th, by Genevieve Mason and Zola 
Watson with a "reminiscence" party at the 
Mason home. 

Late Hallowe'en, a crowd of tired Seniors 
boarded the Shore Line car for the city. They 
had stamped out the last spark of fire in the 
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huge stone fire-place, picked up the baskets 
filled with remnants of their hearty feast, tud^- 
ed their paper fortunes into their podcets, 
blown out the last jack o' lantern, and now 
they were regretfully leaving the cosy cottage 
and going home, full of the happy memory 
of their last college Hallowe'en. 

The series of informal dances and spreads, 
at iK^ich Miss Heydenburk and the Seniors 
are hostesses to the "new girls'* at Haydn, is 
adding much to the already good spirit of 
fellowship in the Hall. 

Guilford House girls spent a delightful even- 
ing, Saturday, October 27th, playing old-fash- 
ioned games. Miss Bissell's plan for enter- 
taixunents at the end of the week is appreciat- 
ed by the girls who are unable to be at home 
over Sunday. 

On the night of October thirtieth, Clark 
Hall was invaded by a host of ghostly figures. 
At seven o'clock, strains of weird orchestral 
music summoned them to the lecture room, 
where they gathered around the old fire-place 
and listened to ''scary" stories, consiuned tra- 
ditional Hallowe'en food and played tradition- 
al Hallowe'en games, not after the manner of 
ghosts, but in true, jolly Junior fashion. 

"It is announced that Mr. Walter S. Pope 
will give a series of three illustrated lectures 
on the Beethoven Piano Sonatas at Clark Hall, 
on Friday afternoons at 4:30, November 9, x6 
•and 23. The principal aim of the lectures is 
to trace the gradual development of Beetho- 
ven's genius and the various modifications of 
his style, as illustrated in the Piano Sonatas. 
The lectures will not be too technical for gen- 
eral appreciation, and are intended not only 
for students of music, but for all lovers of 
music who desire a more intimate knowledge 
of Beethoven's master-works for the piano." 
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"Dr. Charles P. Thwing, president of West- 
em Reserve University, seems destined by op- 
portunity, natural fitness and special education 
to become the historian of the colleges and the 
college movements of America. He has al- 
ready published 'American Colleges; Their 
Students and Their Work,' 'Within College 
Walls,' The College Woman,' The American 
College in American Life,' 'College Adminis- 
tration,' 'A Liberal EUlucation and a Liberal 
Faith,' and 'College Training and the Business 
Man.' " • 

"To these he has just added, from the press 
of D. Appleton ft Co., New York, 'A History 
of Higher Education in America,' a bode that 
covers a wide range in the true historic spirit, 
and with a revelation of a knowledge of the 
theme that wiU command for it a wide and re- 
spectful attention." — Cleveland Plain Dealer. 



Prom Doctor Haydn we are in receipt of 
a sketch of the heroic life of a young American 
college woman. Dr. Eleanor Chesnut. Or- 
phaned in infancy. Dr. Chesnut's girlhood had 
been filled with unhappiness and hardship. She 
was at last permitted to enter Park College. 
Having been trained under the Christian influ- 
ence of this institution, she set out for the 
mission field at Lien Chou, China, and here 
during an uprising a short time ago, she he- 
roically gave her life for the people she had 
gone to teach. 
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PRESENT DAY CLUa 

The second regular meetiiig of the Present 
Day Club was held on Thursday, October the 
eighteenth. Elsie Heidenreich gave a very in- 
teresting talk on ''President Roosevelt's Spell- 
ing Reform,'* and read selections from articles 
written by advocates of, and protestants 
against, the movement. "The Development 
of the Philippines" was discussed by Gladjrs 
Stevens, and ''Education in New Japan" by 
Ethel Van Nostran, after which the meeting 
was open to information and opinions on "The 
Cuban Question." 

The program for the meeting on November 
the first was shortened so as to excite no undue 
precipitancy in the initiation of three new 
members: Ada Akins, Marie Reid, and Lillian 
Niebes. Mabel Hopkins gave a talk on "The 
Last Act of Cuba's Tragi-Comedy of Insurrec- 
tion," and Charlotte Williams presented an in- 
teresting paper on "Russia's Greatest Painter.*' 
The general topic was "The Street Railway 
Question," at the exhaustion of which, refresh- 
ments were served and adjournment followed. 

The club has already made plans for the 
open meetings, of which there are to be four. 

GAVEL CLUa 

At the meeting of the Gavel Club on Octo- 
ber the eighteenth, the time, with the exception 
of Current Topics by Grace Lamport, was g^v- 
en up to the study of Raphael. His life was 
reviewed by Ethel Hanson, while his pictures 
were discussed by Jean Howells. 

On November the first the program consist- 
ed of: Current Topics, Marie Wait; Millet, 
Lois Tuckerman; Millet's Pictures, Zola Wat- 
son* 
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DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Dramatic Club gave an initiation party 
for its new members on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, October the tenth, at Haydn HalL 
The hostesses, however, shifted the burden of 
responsibility for entertainment upon the 
shoulders of the guests, with gratifying results. 
A **Romeo and Juliet*' scene was one of the 
features of the evening, and a highly appreci- 
ative audience listened to the reversal of ste- 
reot3rped forms when a deep, masculine voice 
queried, '"Wherefore art thou Romeo?'' and the 
answer came in a plaintive, quivering treble. 

After the voluntary ''stunts,** some im- 
promptu feats of histrionic skill were demand- 
ed, after the satisfactory performance of which 
a general good time was indulged in. The new 
g^rls are: Genevieve Prandsco, Cora Eckert, 
Daisy Chapman, Marguerite HoUiday, Louie 
Griffith, Olive Ikirt, Harriet Smart, Mildred 
Cooke and Helen Bower. 



MANDOLIN CLUB 

After many trials the Mandolin Clubnowhas 
a full membership list and under the leadentfiip 
of Addie Brewster, is actively engaged in prep- 
aration for concert work. The new girls in 
the dub are: Elsa Anderson, Vera Thwaites, 
Ethelyn Morrell, and Theodora Blake for man- 
dolin; Elizabeth Murbach and Mathilda Raus 
for guitar. The pianist for the year is Rena 
Costello. 



LA SOa^T^ FRANCAISB. 

The French Club this year bids fair to out- 
do other organizations in point of enterprising 
energy. At its first meeting, which was hdd 
at the home of Genevieve Mason on October 
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the twenty-fifth, a new constitution was drawn 
up and plans were made for future meetingB. 
According to the membership rules* by wliich 
the students apply to the club for admittance 
instead of being invited to join, it is hoped 
that enthusiasm will be insured, since only 
girls who are genuinely interested will care 
to enter. The aim of the society, as last jrear, 
is to help girls who already have some knowl- 
edge of French to increase that knowledge and 
to make themselves more capable of enjo3ring 
French literature. Officers for the year will be 
elected at the next meeting, November the 
eighth. 



IP. m a activities 

It is a delight to all who are interested in 
local association work to see the large num- 
ber of students who regularly attend the week- 
ly meetings. Lucy Allen, as President, and 
Ethel Hanson, as Vice-President, together with 
the other cabinet members, have succeeded in 
arousing real enthusiasm throughout the stu- 
dent body. To meet the growth in attendance 
at meetings, the narrow quarters of Y. W. C. 
A. room have been exchanged for the Bible 
lecture room with its larger seating capacity. 

The association has been much benefited 
this fall by the visits of Miss Ruth Paxson, a 
National Student Secretary for the American 
Conmiittee, and Miss Inez Kinney, Ohio State 
Secretary. Miss Paxson met the association 
only once, but through her short address in 
chapel, her group-talks in both dormitories 
and individual work with the committees^ as 
usual, she brought strength and enthusiaon to 
the work. The membership role for Bible 
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study classes testifies to Miss Kinney's help- 
fulness and efficiency as a Bible rally leader. 
The reception for Miss Paxson and Miss Kin- 
ney at Guilford House, was a very enjoyable 
affair. 

Bible classes under the leadership of Ethel 
Hanson, Leona Heldmeyer, and Sallie Van 
Epps have already been organized. 

The meeting on October nineteenth was in 
charge of the delegates, who, through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Samuel Mather, had attended 
the Eastern Student Conference of the Y. W. 
C. A. at Silver Bay, New York. Marie Smith 
spoke of the pleasures and benefits to be de- 
rived from the coming together of eight 
hundred American college girls, when the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings were those of 
Silver Bay. Vera Jones briefly described the 
religious significance of the conference and 
the methods of accomplishing its work. 

On October twenty-sixth Doctor McWil- 
liams, pastor of Calvary Presbyterian church, 
addressed the association, taking as his subject, 
"God's in his heaven — all's right with the 
world." 

Mary Longsworth, Vera Smisek, Sallie Van 
Epps and Pauline Grossenbacher were official 
delegates to the State Convention at Youngs- 
town, November second to fifth. 



Blumnae 



Ethel Weimer, '04, has a position as private 
secretary to Prof. E. L. Harris of Central High 
School. 

On the eighth of August, Maude King, '03, 
was married, at her home in Chardon, to Mr. 
E. A. Barnes. 
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Charlotte Geuder, '06, is spending die year 
in Dresden, Germany. 

Fannie Dunsford, '04, is now filling the post 
of g]rmnasium instructor at Bradford Acade- 
my. 

Elva Thomas, '06, is teaching at Berea High 
Schocd. 

Steina Day, senior president of the class of 
'06, was married on Wednesday, the seven- 
teenth of October, to Dr. Edward Jean Dou- 
het. 

Esther Allen, '00, has returned from Europe 
and is giving lessons on the violin at her 
home in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Cornelia Lane Sherwood, '00, who has been 
in Chicago for the past two years, is residing 
on Lamont Street, Cleveland. 

Carrie Kraus, '05, teaches history at Massi- 
lon High Schocd. 

The engagement has been announced of Su- 
sie DeWitt, '03, to Mr. William Rattle. 

On Tuesday, October the ninth, Ruth 
Haydn, '03, was married to Dr. Frederic Wade 
Hitchings. The ceremony was performed by 
the bride's father. Dr. Hiram C. Haydn, and 
was witnessed by many of Miss Haydn's col- 
lege friends, among whom were Emma Mc- 
Kim, '04, and Alice Dunham, '03. 

Mildred Honecker, '06, is teaching at Ash- 
tabula, and Florence Hobson, also of the class 
of '06, is at Madison High SchooL 

Bessie Lombard, formerly of the class of 
'07, was married last simuner to Mr. Edwin 
Chaffin, director of manual training at Uni- 
versity School. 

The engagement of Bessie Adams, formerly 
of the class of '09, to Mr. George H. Hall, has 
been announced. 

Vesta Jackson, '05, is now treasurer of the 
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Alumnae Association in place of Mrs. Louise 
Baker Hastings, who resigned. 

Flora Kaufholz, '97, who has been teaching 
at Ivy Hall, Bridgetown, New Jersey, is at 
Shaw High School 

The wedding of Mabel Croxton, 'ox, to Wal- 
ter S. Adams occurred recently. 

Grace Oviatt, '99, has given up her work at 
Laurel Institute to act as Superintendent of 
School Work in the Public Library. 

Gertrude Sanderson, '99, has been spending 
the summer in England. 

Maude lUmball, '94, left Cleveland about a 
month ago for Flora, South Dakota, where she 
expects to do missionary work among the In- 
dians at Saint Elizabeth's School. 

The Alumnae of the college were recently 
given the opportunity of proving whether or 
not their mental activity terminated with the 
receipt of their sheepskins, by being asked to 
answer the following questions: ''What was 
the greatest benefit you received from the Col- 
lege? Could the College have made this bene- 
fit of greater worth; and, if it could, by what 
means or methods?'' 

Over four hundred letters, containing the 
foregoing queries have been sent to graduates 
and it is hoped that, for the benefit of students 
at present and in times to come, one hundred 
of them, if not more, will elicit replies. 
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The recent reception of Prof. John W. Bur- 
gessy of Columbia University, the first occu- 
pant of the Roosevelt chair in Berlin Univer- 
sity, established by James Speyer, occasioned 
three cheers for President Roosevelt, which 
were led by Emperor William himself. Pro- 
fessor Burgess announced that President 
Roosevelt, acting with Columbia University, 
had decided to establish an institute in Berlin 
in the form of an American museiun of history, 
art, inventions, etc. 

Students who complain that their hours of 
study in the library are disturbed by thought- 
less whispering, would find great satisfaction 
in a library such as that recently built at Mt. 
Holyoke. Without destroying the architec- 
tural unity of the hall, its central portion is di- 
vided, by screens of dark brown oak and lead- 
ed glass, into a corridor and a series of small 
rooms, which serve the double purpose of quiet 
study-retreats and of lecture rooms, where 
one evening each week, half-hour readings on 
literary topics are given by the various pro- 
fessors. 

An original and useful institution is the text 
book loan library, recently thrown open at 
Harvard. Three hundred text books covering 
the important courses in the university were 
collected by a special service committee and 
placed in the Phillips Brooks house. The li- 
brary is designed for the use of students who 
are unable to buy text books. Volumes are 
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loaned for the time of the course, and a small 
deposit required, to be refunded upon their 
return. 

A most unique gift was presented last June 
to Denison University, when it celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, by W. H. Cathcart, 
of The Burrows Brothers Company of Cleve- 
land, member of the class of '90 at Denison. 
Xhe gift consisted of two bound volumes, con- 
taining every commencement invitation and 
program, and practically all of the fraternity, 
society, athletic and other programs issued 
since the establishment of the institution in 
1831. It is believed that few, if any, univer- 
sities in the country as old as Denison will 
possess a similar collection. Mr. Cathcart set 
to work upon the collection while attending 
coUq^e and has kept it up ever since. The list 
covers the time that the institution was known 
as Granville Institute, later Granville Literary 
and Theological Institute and since 1856, Den- 
ison University. 

From a contribution by President Thwing 
in Harper's Magazine for October, we note the 
distinctive characteristics of the University of 
LfOndon, which is in reality merely a federa- 
tion of all the higher educational institution5 
of the municipality. Each of these institu- 
tions maintains, in a large degree, its individ- 
uality; the university is not merely a group 
of colleges, but is a university more after the 
American idea — a collection of schools for spe- 
dalixed work. Unlike Oxford and Cambridge, 
the University of London has no ancient tra- 
ditions to cherish. However, it has one fea- 
ture especially which might be practical in 
America. This is the allowance for ''external" 
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students, ^ose studies are carried on at their 
homes, along lines prescribed by die univer- 
sity, and who, at specified times are examined 
by special boards, created for the purpoae. 
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WINTER WHEAT. 

The tale of seed and harvest, long and sweet, 
At last hath reached its ending. Sun and 
rain 

The fruits of earth have prospered; laden 
wain 

Hath borne them homeward; sodden 'neath 
my feet 

The ripe leaf-gold. So is the whole complete; 
So doth of April promise naught remain 
Save only its fulfillment — ^half a pain! 

That, and the springing fields of winter wheat I 

Oh, hue of virgin hope 1 Gray clouds between, 
The sun breaks forth, and lo! — ^November 
gloom 

Yields, heartening, this rich and radiant green. 
Rejoice, my Autumn heart! Again shall sing 
Thy larks of April! Large though Winter 
loom. 

To-day the blading wheat begins the Spring! 

Marian Warner Wildman, '88. 
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A DEFENCE OF LADY MARY 
MONTAGU. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century — 
the time of Addison and his famous coterie- 
lived Lady Mary Montagu. This name, in 
the mind of the casual reader, has been so 
long pigecm-holed with famous quarrels, small- 
pox and parodies, that perhaps it will be nec- 
essary to explain the true cause of her fame. 

Lady Mary did introduce the practice of 
inoculation for smallpox into England, but 
she is famed in literature for her volumes of 
clever letters and for her dose association with 
some of the greatest wits of her day. There 
is, to be sure, a reason for associating Lady 
Mary with quarrels, too, but to do so without 
investigating is manifestly unfair. 

In dealing with Lady Marjr's life we have 
the problem of a woman, — ^independent, edu- 
cated far beyond the women of her day, pos- 
sessing strict ideas of justice and morality, and 
endowed with scintillating wit. How far is 
she guilty of the charges brought against her? 

Like some other very interesting people of 
the past. Lady Mary refused to put up her 
own defense. In one of her letters she sajrs, 
"I take more pains to approve my conduct to 
myself than to the world.'' Two of her moot 
famous contemporaries certainly did not take 
pains to approve the aforesaid conduct Pos- 
terity has, for the most part, seen fit to abide 
by their decision. Let us investigate scmie of 
these charges. 

Perhaps the most disastrous and sweeping 
charge is that of unf eelingness— if so we may 
call it — ^toward all that woman usually holds 
most dear. Critics say that she was cold, un- 
sympathetic, even merciless. Pope — after 
their quarrel — speaks of her as 'Hhat danger- 
ous thing, a female wit*'. 
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Let uSy as briefly as possible, follow the de- 
velopment of Lady Mary, the giri, into that 
philosophical Lady Mary, living apart from 
her family on the continent. Let us search for 
the causes which changed the girl who so 
naively confessed to that traitress, Anne 
Wortley, "the greatest secret of her life," to 
the woman who wrote, "I think of nothing but 
the nothingness of the good things of this 
world, the transitoriness of its joys, the pun- 
gency of its sorrows/' 

The girl vvho presided, as hostess, over the 
Duke of Kingston's table, carving huge joints, 
looking after the wants of the many guests who 
daily assembled there, had an early opportun- 
ity to see life. Yet of these days an old ser- 
vant was fond of telling of her young mis- 
tress's indulgences and <A repeating her clever 
sayings. 

The first letters which have been preserved 
for us — her love letters— reveal Lady Mary to 
have been a woman, with a woman's capacity 
for admiration and love. Her heart, however, 
even in those, her courtship days, was held in 
check by a head more powerful than in those 
times, was often allowed to woman. Love, in 
her case, was not blind but pitifully fore-sight- 
ed. In one of these letters to Mr. Wortley she 
says, "I wish I loved you enough to devote 
mjrself to being forever miserable for the pleas- 
ure of a day or two's happiness." 

If these love letters of Lady Mary are un- 
satisfactory ; if there is in them a little too 
much stem repression and ungirlishness, 
there was a warm heart behind them. The 
bride at Walling Wells in her anxiety forgets 
to hide her feelings. For once Lacfy Mary 
tramples on her pride and owns up to the keen 
suffering and to the tears wrung from her by 
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the ^Sinlimited love'' which she bears Mr. 
Wortley. They are warm letters, full of love 
and entreaty. ^'I sometunes imagme you not 
welly'' she writes. ''You think it of so small 
importance to write. How can you be so care- 
less?" Again, complaining of his silence, she 
sa]rs, ''You made me cry two hours last night. 
I cannot imagine why you use me so ill; for 
what reason you continue silent, when you 
know at any time your silence cannot fail of 
giving me a great deal of pain." We are 
tempted to wonder if Lady Mary ever tasted 
to the full even that "day or two's happiness" 
which was to counter-balance the misery of 
her self-predicted future. 

In former days, Mr. Wortley had received 
a letter from Lady Mary in which she had 
said, "If you do not love me, I may have the 
less esteem of myself but not of you." It 
would seem that now she had justified her 
statement. Soon the old girl-hood mask of 
self-repression is assumed. Being a woman, 
and proud, the only weapons of which she 
made use were silence and a perfect courtesy 
toward the man whom she had married. Many 
years afterward, when living on the continent, 
she paid a deep tribute to Mr. Wortley's power 
of "resolution and uncommon abstinence". 
Here, at any rate, was one man who never 
fell a victim to Lady Mary's wit. 

That Lady Mary was witty, all her critics 
agree ; that this wit was sometimes indiscreet- 
ly used, the most ardent of her admirers must 
admit. Lord Hervey was one of Lady Mary's 
friends, but she had no scruples on that ac- 
count in classif}ring the people of this worid 
as "men, women and Kerveys". Friends were 
far too often sacrificed to this caustic raillery. 
Yet this was the same Lady Mary who showed 
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sincere grief over the loss of one of her child- 
hood's pla3^ellows, Miss Chiswell. In speaking 
of this lady's death, she said, ''I am so oddly 
made that I never forget the tenderness con- 
tracted in my infancy". This same Lady 
Mary sat up all night to read Fielding and 
cried over Richardson's ''Clarissa Harlowe". 
Surely she was not void of all feeling. 

Lady Mary was not masculine. Her plea 
for the use of the needle and the advice which 
she gave concerning her granddaughter's edu- 
cation must forever do away with that charge. 
There are, however, in many of her letters, 
expressions which, to modem ways of think- 
ing, are blunt and sometimes even extremely 
coarse. They would be unpardonable did we 
not know that the customs and standard of 
refinement for a lady of the early eighteenth 
century differed much from those of our own 
day. 

A sketch of the position which women held 
in the time of Lady Mary, is necessary to the 
full understanding of her life and philosophy. 
The woman of the *Tatler" and "Spectator" 
times was a being whose good will was to be 
courted through flattery. No appeal was to be 
made to her reason, for it; was assiuned that 
she had none. To quote Lady Mary herself, 
''My sex is usually forbid studies of this nature 
[religion and politics], and folly reckoned so 
much our proper sphere, we are sooner par- 
doned any excesses of that than the least pre- 
tentions to reading or good sense. We are 
permitted no books but such as tend to the 
weakening and effeminating of the mind. Our 
natural defects are in every way indulged and 
it is looked upon as in a degree criminal to 
improve our reason or fancy we have any. 
We are taught to place all our art in adorning 
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our outward forms, and permitted, witiioiit 
reproach, to carry that custom even to extrav- 
agancy, while our minds are entirely n^;lect- 
ed, and, by disuse of reflections, filled with 
nothing but the trifling objects our eyes are 
daily entertained with.** 

To be sure, this was far from die edacatiao 
which Lady Mary herself received; for she 
was, to a great degree, self-trained in maxxy of 
the graver studies of the day. But so Utter 
seems to have been her experience in run- 
ning counter to her century's mandates, that 
years afterward, when upon the request of 
her daughter she advises as to how her grand- 
children ought to be educated, she sajrs, *H 
your daughters love reading, teach diem not 
to expect or desire any applause f rcHn it. Let 
their brothers shine and let them content them- 
selves with making their lives easier by it" 
So frequently are these directions repeated and 
in such strong terms are they couched that 
they are a revelation of Lady Marjr's life and 
give us an insight into some of its difficulties. 

Now a word about Lady Mary's philosojAy. 
In a letter from what she calls her dairy house 
in Lovere, Lady Mary gives this advice to 
her only daughter. Lady Bute: "'I wish you 
would moderate that fondness you have for 
your children, not to abate any part of jrour 
care or not to do your duty, but to early pre- 
pare yourself for disappointments which are 
heavy in proportion to their being surprising." 
Here we find expressed in strong terms the 
means and the purposes for which Lady Mary 
tried to stifle all the feelings to which her 
unsatisfactory life had given rise. It is a baf- 
fled, disappointed woman who sajrs, 'If I can 
end my days without great pains, it is the ut- 
most of my ambition.'' The self-repression of 
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girlhood had at last found vent in the mature 
philosojAy of a woman who felt herself out 
of harmony with die world. 

La(fy Mary was not only ahead of her age, 
but she was out of sympathy with the posi- 
tion which, as a nobleman's daughter, she had 
to filL Flattery she detested; conventionality 
was to her a constant irritation. As regards 
her environments Lady Mary seems to have 
been most contented when, living upon her 
farm, she taught the people of Lovere to make 
butter and introduced to diem the English 
custard, cheese, cakes and minced pies. 

In addition to being far ahead of her age, 
and out of harmony with her environment, 
Lac^ Mary possessed a man's genius, with 
all of a woman's restraints. Without the ge- 
nius she would have chafed against her fate 
and we could never have even pigeqi\-holed 
her name with quarrels for she would have 
been unknown. It was because of this genius 
that she became a target for the stinging shafts 
of a Walpole and a Pope. Out of bitter ex- 
perience had Lady Mary tested the truth of the 
words to be found in one of her letters to the 
good Abb6 Conti, ''There is scarcely a charac- 
ter more despicable or more liable to universal 
criticism than a learned woman.'* 

Horace Walpole's hostility towards Lady 
Mary is, in part, an offshoot of the feud be- 
tween Robert Walpole and Mr. Wortley. Al- 
though Mr. Horace Walpole had no especial 
reason for loving his father. Sir Robert, the 
latter's likes and dislikes were perpetuated in 
the son. 

When Sir Robert's power was on the decline, 
in that darkest hour of disgrace, when Mr. 
Sancfys had made a motion for his removal, 
Mr. Wortley made a speech in which he 
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moved, "that while this question is debated, 
Sir Robert Walpole be ordered to withdraw.** 
One of his objects for this was, as he said, to 
remove from view ''so powerful a defender 
* ♦ ♦ whose eyes may dart menaces upon 
those who are dependent upon his favor.'* 

Young Horace was not likely to forget this. 
It is he of whom Thackeray said, ''He played 
innumerable parts, and over-acted them all. 
When he talked misanthropy, he out-Timoned 
Timon; when he talked philanthropy, he left 
Howard at an inuneasurable distance." In like 
manner, when Horace Walpole hated, he did 
it in full, generous fashion. 

Not only was Mr. Wortley at sword's point 
with Sir Robert, but Lady Mary had antagon- 
ized Horace Walpole's mother, by befriending 
Dolly Walpole, a giddy, beautiful sister of Sir 
Robert. Mrs. Walpole, an empty, vain wom- 
an, became jealous of the many attentions paid 
to Miss Dolly, and did everything possible to 
ruin her life. Lady Mary often counteracted 
these fiendish plans and early gained Mrs. 
Walpole's ill-will. 

So much for the causes and now as to the 
charges. When Lady Mary went to Florence, 
Horace Walpole spoke of her arrival as that 
of a "she-meteor" and said that "her dress, her 
avarice, and her impudence must amaze any 
one that never heard her name." In fact, the 
gist of Walpole's charges refer to Lady Mary's 
soiled clothes and her complete indifiFerence 
to the adornment of her person. 

We have evidences that Lady Mary scorned 
convention and did not have a love for orna- 
ments. We also know that for eleven years, at 
least, of her later life she never looked in a 
glass. On the other hand, we know that she 
evinced the greatest pleasure at the cleanly life 
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of the people of Holland and that she took 
great pains to make her dairy house at Lovere 
attractive. In a letter to her daughter she sajrs, 
"I have fitted up in this farm-house a room 
for myself— that is to say» strewed the floor 
with rushes, covered the chimney with moss 
and branches, and adorned the room with ba- 
sins of earthenware filled with flowers." 

Both Pope and Walpole are lavish in these 
references to *lier dress'* and "her avarice". 
It is on accoimt of this latter quality that Pope 
referred to Mr. Wortley and Lady Mary as 
Avidien and his wife. Both Mr. Wortley and 
Lady Mary made careful use of their money, 
but there is no proof that either denied them- 
selves on that account or were illiberal with 
their children. In Lady Mary's will her fam- 
ily and all of her servants are carefully remem- 
bered. Beyond this we have no evidence. 

As for Lady Mary's impudence, a "female" 
who spoke her mind and vied with men in in- 
tellect in the eighteenth century must neces- 
sarily have been dubbed "impudent". 

In a letter of Horace Walpole's to Sir Hor- 
ace Mann we find these words, "Pray, tell me 
if you know anjrthing of Lady Mary Wortley; 
we have an obscure story here of her being 
in durance in the Brescian or the Bergamesco; 
that a young fellow whom she set out with 
keeping has taken it into his head to keep her 
dose prisoner, not permitting her to write or 
receive any letters but i^at he sees." Wal- 
pole afterwards found among some of Lady 
Mary's letters which he had borrowed, an ac- 
count of her detention at the home of an Ital- 
ian Count. With his usual eagerness to add 
zest to a story, Walpole made this Coimt, "a 
3roung fellow whom ^e had set out with keep- 
ing." In Lady Mar/s letters to her husband. 
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from Brescia, she gives a full account of the 
aflFair. Count Palazzo had visited Lady Mary 
at Avignon and had ofiFered, as she hersdf teDs 
Mr. Wortley, to escort her iq> into northern 
Italy. The Spaniards and tiie Germans of 
Italy were tiien at war and the journey was 
very dangerous. At Bresda, Lady Mary was 
entertained by the Coimt*s mother, the Coun- 
tess Palasza Here she fell ill and was well 
taken care of for several months. As soon 
as she was somewhat better she took a little 
house in the outskirts of Brescia. 

It is possible that Lady Maiy*s severe ill- 
ness may have forced the Coimtess Palazzo 
to place her under temporary restraint. Lady 
Mary may have resented this and, as a conse- 
quence, prepared the paper — alluded to by 
Walpole— f or legal proceedings. The fact that 
this paper was drawn up by another hand dian 
Lady Mary's and that it was among the pa- 
pers left to her daughter would hardly war* 
rant us in putting much faith in Walpole's ac- 
cusation. 

Another letter of Walpole's states that Lady 
Mary had persuaded, ''one Ruremonde, a 
Frenchman and her lover, to entrust her with 
a large sum of money to buy stock for him" 
and ''had frightened him out of England by 
persuading him that Mr. Wortley had dis- 
covered the intrigue and would murder him.** 
It is a fact that Lady Mary was very much 
troubled during her first years at Twickenham 
because of implications with a man, named R£- 
mond — ^not Ruremonde— for ¥^(Mtn she had in- 
vested some nine hundred pounds in tiie ill- 
fated South Sea Stock. To quote her own 
words, foimd in a letter to Lady Mar, ''I flat- 
tered myself, also, that I was doing a very 
heroic action, in tcymg to make a man's for- 
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tune, tiiough I did not care for his addresses." 
M. R£mond had professed his great love for 
X«ady Mary, a love which, according to letters 
of his which are still extant, began many 
months before he ever saw her. The only 
really culpable thing about this a£Fair, is tiie 
fear Lady Mary had that Mr. Wortley should 
find it out. desire," she sa]rs, '^nothing but 
that he [M. R€mond] send no letters or mes- 
sages where Mr. Wortley now is." Why this 
fear? Mr. Wortley, as revealed by his letters, 
was a man of strict principles as r^;ards all 
money matters and it is quite probable that 
Lady Mary did not wish him to know tiie ex- 
tent of her investments in this South Sea 
Stock. Perhaps she dreaded the notoriety 
which such an exposure of affairs was sure to 
bring out. At any rate, Mr. Wortley must 
have eventually known all about it, as M. R£- 
mond's letters are endorsed by his hand. 

If further proof is needed, we have a letter 
which M. R6mond wrote to Lady Mary after 
he had left her and returned to France. In 
this he sasrs, "At last I am in Paris. * * * 
If ever you come to France you will be more 
satisfied with me than I have reason to be with 
you. All this b not by way of complaint I 
know that English ladies are incapable of 
friendship and love." This is hardly consist- 
ent in a man who had been robbed and threat- 
ened with murder. Again, Walpole's powers 
as a romanticist were too clearj|y displayed. 

If Horace Walpole was thus a little too 
much of a romanticist and a 'liater" to have 
won him credit as an historian, he was capable 
of appreciating good letters. He Had borrow- 
ed some of Lady Mary's, written to her sister. 
Lady Mar. Of these he said, "They are 
charming! The wit and style [of tiiese letters] 
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are superior to any letters I have ever read 
but Mme. Sevign£'s. It is very remarkable 
how much better women write than men.** 

Now as to Lady Mary's more famous quar- 
rel. We do not know just when Lady Mary 
first met Pope. The earliest letter which we 
have from him to her was written just before 
she left for Constantinople. There are evi- 
dences in this of a very recent acquaintance, 
though, judging from the extravagant terms 
used, it might be one of long standing. 

The letters which follow, filled as they are 
with passion and licentious allusion, would 
now be considered as gross insults, such as no 
lady would tolerate— even if her correspond- 
ent were thrice a wit. Yet it was customary 
for the wits of that day to entertain their wom- 
an friends with just such terms of gallantry. 
To quote Mr. W. May Thomas, "The fashion 
was a French importation, which the hostile 
tariffs of the Whigs were unfortimately imable 
to prevent." 

Nature had not meant Pope to be a gallant 
Deformity, wretched health, and an acute sen- 
sitivenes, could not be compensated for by wit 
His is one of the most pathetic lives of sdl our 
literary men. When prevented, on account of 
his deformity, from living bodily the life which 
he craved. Pope shrank into himself and lived 
in a world of fancy. "It is no figure,'' he says, 
"but a serious truth I tell thee, when I say 
that my da3rs and nights are so much alike, so 
equally insensible of any moving power but 
fancy, that I have sometimes spoke of things 
in our family as truths and real accidents which 
I only dreamt of; and, again, when some things 
that actually happened come into my head, 
have thought, till I enquired, that I had only 
dreamed of them." 
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It was thus that his imagination exalted his 
woman correspondents into divinities, but only 
in his saner moments is there an admission of 
the part which "fancy" plajrs in these attach- 
ments. The nearest approach to this confes- 
sion is the letter to Lady Mary, in which he 
ssySi "Whatever I write will be the real 
thought of that hour and I know you will 
no more expect it of me to persevere 'till death' 
in every sentiment — ^than you would imagine 
a man's face never to change." 

As a proof that Lady Mary understood the 
nature of all of these extravagant compliments 
which Pope showered upon her, we have this 
statement in one of her letters to him, "Per- 
haps youll laugh at me for thanking you for 
all the obliging concern you express for me. 
Tis certain that I may if I please, take the 
fine things you say to me for wit and raillery." 

Nor was Lady Mary the only recipient of 
Pope's rhapsodies. Martha Blount and Miss 
Judith Cowper are among the number who 
likewise enjoyed this great honor. The state- 
ment that the conversation of Lady Mary had 
spoiled him for a solitaire, is so good that 
seven years later he repeats it to Miss Cowper 
— ^merely substituting the latter's name for that 
of Lady Mary. Pope also writes to this 
same Miss Judith that she "has put him into 
such a condition that he thinks of nothing but 
her," and that he has been "so mad with the 
idea of her as to steal her picture" and that he 
"passes whole days in sitting before it, talking 
to himself." 

After Mr. Wortley's return from Constanti- 
nople, at Pope's solicitations, he and Lady 
Mary went to live at Twickenham. It would 
seem that the daily contact of this keen wom- 
an of tiie world with the morbidly sensitive 
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poet was not conducive to a friendship so 
ardently carried on, on tiie part of Pope, by 
correspondence. Perhaps Pope's divinity be- 
came too human. At any rate they quarreled 
and we do not know the reason. 

The reasons given by critics have been 
many and ingenious. One makes the state- 
ment that it was because the Montagus re- 
turned to Pope some sheets unwashed. An- 
other claims that it was Lady Mary's parody 
on Pope's ''Lovers Killed by Lightning". Pope 
himself told Arbuthnot that it was because he 
had refused to write a satire when asked to 
do so by Lord Hervey and Lady Mary. 

As explained by Lady Louisa Stuart, a 
granddaughter of Lady Mary, the latter herself 
had said, that ''at some ill-chosen time, when 
she least expected what romances call a dec- 
laration, he made such passionate love to her, 
as in spite of her utmost endeavors to be an- 
gry and look grave, provoked an immoderate 
fit of laughter; from which moment he became 
her implacable enemy." If this was the case, 
it is very natural that Pope should not only 
not confess it, but should desire Lady Mary 
herself to appear as the aggressor. 

All of the charges which we have just found 
Walpole to have made against Lady Mary, 
are also expressed in the poetry of' Pope. He, 
too, refers to the "linen worthy Lady Marjr" 
and to, the "broadest Wortley eye." In Pope's 
writings we also have this line, "Who starves 
a sister or denies a debt." The latter part of 
this refers to M. R£mond. As to the fact that 
Lady Mary would ill-use her favorite sister. 
Lady Mar, it is too absurd to merit an ex- 
planation. 

In the latter part of her life. Lady Mar be- 
came insane. Her husband's brother. Lord 
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Grange, endeavored, for the sake of her prop- 
erty and in fear of the disclosures which she 
might make if she recovered, to get posses- 
sion of her. The proof of his motives is found 
in some letters written by Lord Grange to a 
relative. In one of these he sajrs, ''Were Lady 
Mar, on her freedom, in right hands, she would 
probably ratify the bargain; but if in her sis- 
ter's, she probably will not." Pope's authority 
for this charge could have come from no other 
than Lord Grange. 

In addition to these charges. Pope made his 
most savage attack upon Lady Mary when, in 
a satire in imitation of Horace, he satirized 
her as ''Sappho." To be sure he afterwards 
'Sundered how the town would apply these 
lines to any but some noted common woman." 
Still it served his purpose that the town had 
so applied it. 

In Lady Mary's correspondence with Pope 
she totally disregards his extravagant love- 
making and says nothing — as far as existent 
letters show — ^that a lady could not say with 
impunity. It is to be feared that, at the time, 
her sharp wit gave Pope more pain than his 
pen gave her. If so, he has been only too well 
avenged, for, with the aid of Walpole, he has 
so injured Lady Mary's reputation that, to the 
present generation, the charges brought 
against her are better known than her virtues 
and her admirable letters, which are, in them- 
selves, her defense. 

Walpole and Pope are interesting to us in 
connection with Lady Mary Montagu, in that 
they serve as a kind of distorted lens. A 
knowledge of the causes of the distortions en- 
able us to get a little additional light on the 
real Lady Mary. It is through her husband, 
Mr. Wortley, however, that we get tiie clearest 
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insights into her character and 3ret also meet 
with some of the most intricate problems in 
her history. 

Mr. Wortley first met Lady Mary a 
party. She was then a girl of fourteen years. 
This learned, accomplished man of the world 
— ^though many years her senior — was strong- 
ly attracted by the girl's unusual conversation- 
al abilities. Lady Mary» for her part, has re- 
corded the triumph which she felt at receiv- 
ing the attentions of so great a man. For Mr. 
Wortley was then not only a friend of the 
most famous literary men of his day, but 
had traveled with Addison into fascinating, 
far-away countries. Thus to the eyes of the 
eager, inexperienced Lady Mary he was in- 
vested with an almost immortal halo. His 
common sense and knowledge of life inspired 
in her a respect which succeeding 3rear8 seem 
never to have lessened. 

Many of the early letters of Lady Mary are 
addressed to Miss Anne Wortley. The let- 
ters, written in reply, are curiously loving and 
learned. Strangely enough, drafts of these 
same have since been found in Mr. Wortle/s 
own hand-writing. It has thus been proved 
beyond a doubt that "my dear Miss Wortley" 
was but a proxy — a lover's proxy. It is also 
very probable that Lady Mary knew this, for 
there were times when instead of these learned 
epistles she received simple, impretentious, lit- 
tle letters from the real Miss Anne. One let- 
ter, supposed to be from Miss Anne, bears this 
postscript, "If you have any queries about 
Latin you must make them quick; for a week 
hence I shall be alone. Lest I should be less 
able in solitude to bear the thoughts of your 
being angry, a very little letter to tell me ywx 
are not, would be kind." Yet Lady Mary nev- 
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cr pretends to suspect — ^not even when ''dear 
Miss Anne" indulges in the most fulsome 
praise. ''It is as impossible/* Miss Wortley 
writes, "for my dear Lady Mary to utter a 
thought that can seem dull, as to put on a look 
that is not beautifuL Want of wit is a fault 
that those who envy you most, would not be 
able to find in your kind compliments." By 
and by Miss Anne's letters jealously allude to 
a certain escort who has taken Lady Mary to 
the races. In answer Lady Mary writes: 
"After giving me imaginary passions, you tell 
me I'm in love; if I am, 'tis a perfect sin of ig- 
norance; for I don't so much as know the 
man's name." In reply to another of Miss 
Anne's letters there is this confession: "To be 
capable of preferring the despicable wretch 
you mention to Mr. Wortley is as ridiculous, if 
not as criminal, as forsaking the Deity to 
worship a calf." This was, of course, to be a 
secret. Yet 'tis to be feared that this self- 
same Deity was not above reveling in such 
secrets. 

After Miss Anne's death, there is a direct 
correspondence between Mr. Wortley and 
Lady Mary. These letters are not exactly 
lover-like. For both calmly, sanely, analyze 
their feelings, and calculate their chances for 
happiness in a wedded life. Mr. Wortley, 
however, has the advantage in that he not only 
gauges his own feelings, but, claiming a lover's 
prerogative he employs unfair tactics to entice 
Lady Mary into admissions — at which she is 
afterwards much distressed. Sometimes he 
pleads ill health and annoimces that he is about 
to spend some time abroad; sometimes he pro- 
fesses indifference and allows four of five of 
her letters to accumulate unread. Lady 
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Mary's straight-forward, womanly reserve is 
no match for such strategems. 

Strangely unlike the lovers of song and 
story, neither Lady Mary nor Mr. Wortley be- 
lieved that their bliss would be eternal Even 
in the most ardent stages of their courtship, 
both seem to have foreseen difficulties which 
might make it quite otherwise. How else can 
we interpret these two statements. "I have 
so much esteem for you/' Lady Mary writes, 
''I should be very sorry to hear that you are 
unhappy; but for the world, I would not be 
the instrument of making you so; which (of 
tiie humor you are) is hardly to be avoided if 
I am your wife.'' In a later letter, Mr. Wort- 
ley says, "It is possible that they (jrour 
charms^ may strike me less after a time; but 
I may then consider I have once enjoyed them 
in perfection * * * you will think jfou 
might have been happier." 

The *^humor" of which Lady Mary speaks 
can only be obtained by inference. Here are 
quotations taken from several difiFerent letters 
of Lady Mary's, Tis a piece of vanity and in- 
justice I never forgive in a woman, to delight 
to give pain; what must I think of a man who 
takes pleasure in making me uneasy?" ''You 
distrust me — I can neither be easy, nor loved, 
where I am distrusted." Again, she writes, 
"Why will you not suffer me to be pleased 
with you?" In still another letter she sajrs, 
"Finding you think better of me than you de- 
sire 4^ * * you wish a cause to condemn 
me." Was this distrust only a lover's artifice, 
or did Mr. Wortley really take pleasure in 
making a human creature suffer? Yet it 
would seem that he loved her as much as such 
a man could love. 

They were married; not in the prosaic, 
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orthodox fashion, for the Duke of Kington 
objected to the match, inasmuch as Mr. Wort- 
ley absolutely refused to make a certain settle- 
ment ndiich the father of Lady Mary demand- 
ed. Lady Mary and Mr. Wortley were thus 
forced to elope. 

After the marriage Mr. Wortley remained 
in London. For several years Lady Mary 
stayed in various country towns. Her letters 
written from these places are strange mixtures 
of love and grief. It would seem that Mr. 
Wortley neglected to write, for letter after let- 
ter from her complains of his silence. At 
length he receives a letter from her, in which 
she sajrs, ''I complain of ill-health and you say 
you hope 'tis not so bad as I make it. You 
never inquire after your child ♦ ♦ I have 
concealed as long as I can, the uneasiness the 
nothingness of your letters has given me, un- 
der an affected indifference. This is my last 
complaint — arid your next of the kind shall 
go back enclosed in blank paper." 

Soon after this, came Mr. Wortley's embassy 
to Turkey. For many years we have but lit- 
tle evidence that their conjugal life did not 
run smoothly. It is not until Lady Mary 
leaves for her sojourn abroad that we have 
more of the letters written by her to Mr. Wort- 
ley. 

Here arises one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems in Lady Mary's life. Why did she stay 
away those twenty-two years, and why did 
not Mr. Wortley, when on his trip to Venice, 
visit her? In a letter to the Countess of Pom- 
fret, from Venice, Lady Mary writes, "I have 
taken some pains to put the inclination for 
traveling into Mr. Wortle3r'8 head, and was so 
much afraid he would change his mind that I 
hastened before him in order (at least) to 
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secure my journey. He proposed following 
me in six weeks, his business requiring his 
presence at Newcastle.** If this is so, and 
tiiere is no especial reason to doubt it» we mutt 
believe that Mr. Wortley was detained at home 
from time to time and that finally they be- 
came accustomed to tiie life tiiey were leading, 
and mutually agreed to live apart. Back in 
her courtship 6By% Lady Mary had written, 
"Where people are tied for life, *tis for their 
mutual interest not to grow weary of one an- 
otiier.*' It is possible that ndiile still having 
the utmost respect for each other, the obstacles 
foreseen in courtship days had become real 
At any rate, there was no quarrel. A letter 
from Mr. Wortley has this request, "I wish 
[if it be easy] you could be exact and clear in 
your facts, because I shall lay by carefully 
what you write of your travels." All of her 
letters have been carefully preserved and en- 
dorsed by Mr. Wortley. It is evident that he 
received nothing that came from her with in- 
difference, not even the most unimportant 
notes. 

Lady Mary, in a letter to her daughter. Lady 
Bute, says, "It has been both my interest and 
my duty to study his £Mr. Wortley's] char- 
acter, and I can say with truth, I never knew 
a man so capable of a generous action.'* 

Much has been said of Lady Mary's cold* 
ness towards her son. It is only necessary to 
quote a few extracts from her letters to prove 
that when he was a child, she was very fond 
of him. When in London, Mr. Wortley re- 
ceived a letter containing this statement, *^ 
am in abimdance of pain about our dear child; 
his weakness makes me very apprehensive; he 
is almost never out of my sight** Well might 
his "weakness" make her apprehensive, for he 
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proved to be one of the most incorrigible young 
reprobates who ever saddened a mother's 
heart. ''Nothing that has ever happened to 
me," she writes, ''has troubled me so much. 
It has changed my temper to that * degree I 
have a mind to cross the water, to try what 
effect a new heaven and earth will have upon 
my spirits/' The boy led a wild, worthless 
life and developed into a man of the most 
base, intriguing type. Through the aid of her 
philosophy. Lady Mary tries to regard this 
trouble as she would the "loss of a limb," which 
ceases to give "solicitude by being irretriev- 
able." Mother instinct — ^not even a Lady 
Marjr's — was to be so suppressed. 

To her daughter. Lady Mary writes, "Your 
happiness was my first wish and the pursuit 
of all my actions, divested of all self interest." 
In still another letter she says, "You have been 
the passion of my life; you need thank me for 
nothing; I gratify myself whenever I can 
oblige you." 

There are very few references in Lady 
Mary's letters to her only daughter, as a child. 
The many letters written to her in later life 
show Lady Mary's real affection for both Lady 
Bute and her mmierous grandchildren. The 
references — so often repeated — ^in these letters 
to the happy home life of the Bute family are 
quite pathetic. Lady Mary confesses that she 
has brought her daughter up to be a housewife 
and now sees' her fondest hopes realized. 

We have seen Lady Mary in her home as a 
girl, a wife, and a mother. Here her philos- 
ophy has been seen to play but a small part. 
She loved in spite of her better judgment; tiie 
profligacy of a son caused her sore distress. 
We have seen how little of truth there was 
in the anecdotes of Walpole and the stinging 
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sarcasm of Pope. Therefore must admit 
that underneath her mask of self-repression. 
Lady Mary possessed feeling, and that to her 
we must also grant wit, a marvelous intellect, 
and— so far as facts prove— -an unblemished 
reputation. 

Lola Armstrong, *07. 
o 

THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 

"Hooray! What's the matter with— I** 
"Hush, Bob! Mother's asleep. There, 
now, see how you've slanuned that door. And 
her head ached terribly. I suppose you meant 
to say that your side won in die game, though 
why you should make such a fuss about it is 
more than I can see. If a little of that enthu- 
siasm were shown in your studies instead of 
wasted on football, you might average more 
than M in your course. 

Bob slimk into a chair, a troubled look com- 
ing over his snub-nosed, sun-bumed face. 
Poor mother ! He was sorry her head ached,— 
sorry he had slammed the door. He looked 
at his sister enquiringly. She was busily 
reading Lamb's "Essays," a look of su- 
preme satisfaction on her face. He remember- 
ed that she read Lamb for recreation. Wdl, 
if she enjoyed it, she might, of course, but 
give him a game of football like that of to- 
day. 

"Eleven to five! Gee!!" The words had 
come unconsciously. 

"Were you speaking to me. Bob?" 

"Well, not exactly. Just giving a sort of 
dissertation upon wet blankets and such." 
And Bob stalked out of the room, slamming 
the door behind him. 

Athene Foster, '09. 
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The supper dishes had been washed and put 
away, and Mr. Ritter had gone down town for 
the evenmg, so his family, free from household 
tasks and the restraining presence of their lord, 
gathered in the kitchen with an air of serious 
deliberation. Maggie carefully folded back tht 
red table cloth and then, producing a cigar-box 
from the cupboard, poured out a jingling heap 
of pennies, nickels, and dimes upon the table. 
Mrs. Ritter, with a flush of excitement on her 
thin cheeks, peered with near-sighted eyes over 
her daughter's shoulder, while Sanuny stared 
gloomily from his seat by the stove, and the 
baby began an expedition of exploration in the 
wood-box. Maggie coimted slowly and care- 
fully, and then announced, ^'Just three dollars 
and ninety cents I Maw, we only need a dollar 
and ten cents more.** 

Mrs. Hitter's plain countenance beamed with 
maternal pride, and she ejaculated, ^'Sakes 

alive, Maggie, how fast you c'n figger " 

but Sammy interrupted tersely. 

^Aw, shucks, it might as well be a thousand 
dollars as a dollar and ten cents. You can't 
never git it. There ain't another thing in the 
house that you kin seU, an' there ain't no way 
of gettin' any more money. What do you 
want a blamed old steryscope for, anyway?" 

Mrs. Ritter became severe. ''Sammy, I'm 
ashamed of you. Here's me an' Maggie been 
a-slavin' for a month to get the money for a 
steryscope, an' you ain't never helped a mite, 
an' you ain't done nothin' but act discouragin'. 
You ain't like the rest of the famly. Maggie 
is ahmys hopeftxl, but you ain't got such a 
sanguinary disposition as hers. I dunno why 
you ain't interested in fumishin' the house. 
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You know as well as ans^body how fine a 
steryscope would look on the parlor table* 
alongside of the plush albtun and the glass 
vase. An' maybe if your paw reckoned we 
was interested in makin' the house look nice 
he'd be willin' to buy some chairs for the par- 
lor, so we wouldn't have to tote the kitchen 
chairs in there when we have comp'ny.** 

Sammy was effectually silenced, and his 
mother turned to Maggie, who was counting 
the money again, in the vain hope that she 
might have overlooked a penny in the first 
count. 

^'Maggie, I'm a-goin' to ask Mrs. Toomey 
if she wants me to do her washin' this week, 
an' if she does, that'll fetch in fifty cents more. 
(Sammy, pull the baby out of the coal-bucket) 
There's lots of wa3rs of gettin' money, an' there 
ain't a mite of use in gettin' discoiuraged." 

Maggie set her jaw firmly. ain't dis- 
couraged, maw. I reckon itil take more'n a 
dollar an' ten cents to discourage me. Why, 
maw, I ain't a-goin' to give up now, after Fvc 
been traipsin' up and down alleys for a month, 
huntin' for old iron an' rubber to sell to the 
rag-man. Of course, we've sold the old stove 
an' all the rags we could get, so there ain't 
nothin' more we c'n spare, but there's some 
alleys in the North End that I ain't been up 
yet, an' maybe I c'n find some things there, 
in go up to-morrow after school an' see." 

But day after day passed, and no more 
money found its way into the cigar-box in the 
cupboard. In vain did Maggie investigate the 
ash-heaps and back-yards of the North End. 
Only one short piece of worn-out garden hose 
was added to the collection of dilapidated rub- 
ber over-shoes and bits of rusty iron in the 
Ritter's coal-shed. Each day Sammy survey- 
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ed the spoils of his sister's pilgrimages, and 
dismally sighed, 'There ain't no use tr3rin\ 
you can't do it. Old man Solomon won't give 
more'n four cents for all the stuff you've got, 
and you can't git any more, for you've just 
about cleaned up all the old iron in town." 

Each night Maggie produced the dgar-boz 
and counted its contents, and the look of dog- 
ged determination on her square little face 
deepened, for her mind was filled with a vis- 
ion of how the stereoscope would grace the 
family parlor, with its three chairs, its decrepit 
sofa, and its marble-topped table. And over 
and over in her memory were repeated the 
words of the red-nosed man in the soiled ulster, 

"Lady, this is a big bargain. The stereo- 
scope, made of genu-wine walnut, and the 
pictures, all good subjects and interestin' to 
old and young. Why the pictures alone is 
worth the money. Here's Niagry Falls in 
Winter, Waitin' at the Gate, The Vacant Chair, 
Little Bo'Peep, General Granfs Tomb, The Firsts 
Quarrel, Mother's Little Pet, The Dyin' Soldier- 
two dozen pictures and the stereoscope, all for 
the triflin' sum of five dollars." 

Every evening, after Mr. Ritter had depart- 
ed on his nightly excursion down town, the 
family assembled in the kitchen and discussed 
ways and means of procuring money. But 
all discussions were fruitless, and Sammy, 
growing daily more taciturn and unsympathet- 
ic, withdrew from the family circle, and found 
solace in the evening newspaper. 

One night, as Mrs. Ritter was indulging in 
almost tearful lamentation over the scarcity of 
old iron, Sanuny suddenly began, in an ex- 
cited voice, to read aloud from The Daily 
Clarion. "Wanted: a baby for the Uncle 
Tom's Cabin performance, Friday night. Will 
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pay a dollar for suitable child. Apply at Wit- 
more Hotel." 

Mrs. Ritter turned indignantly. '^Sammy, 
what on earth do you mean, interruptin' me 
that way? Ain't 3rou got no sense of decent 
manners?" 

Sammy burst forth in excited speech. 
*'Maw, we've got a baby that ain't never been 
very useful, and mebbe— " 

''Sammy, for land's sake, you don't mean — I" 

''Well, they wouldn't hurt it, and they only 
want it for one night, and the/d likely give us 
free tickets for the show, and the dollar'd help 
considerable towards the steryscope." 

Mrs. Ritter's expression changed. "That'd 
cmly leave ten cents for the ster3rscope," she 
murmured thoughtfully, "an' I ain't never been 
to the the-aytre since I was married. I don't 
s'pose it'd hurt the baby, an' your paw needn't 
know about it until it's all over. I dunno as 
we ought, but — Maggie, let's rent the baby to 
the show-man t" 

The following week was to the young Rit- 
ters like a flying panorama in a stereoscope 
setting. Maggie's visions were of frantically 
scrubbing and re-scrubbing the broad, pink, 
coimtenance of a fat child, who tumbled placid- 
ly into the coal-bucket after each successive 
purification. To keep the baby clean was the 
great problem with her, for she never consid- 
ered failure as possible. But to Sammy, with 
daily dreams of struggling to be first in a 
grimacing mob of small bo3rs and girls, tender- 
ly escorting infants of all ages and complex- 
ions, waiting in a chilly lobby for a manager 
perpetually delayed, affairs seemed more pre- 
carious. But a broad grin, a ready tongue, 
and the smiling placidity of the baby stood him 
in good stead, and when he came rushing home 
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math the joyful news of his final success* Mrs. 
Sitter and Maggie wasted no time in useless 
words, but fell to scrubbing the baby for the 
eighth time that day. 

On Friday night the Ritters waited until 
the head of the family had gone down town, 
and then hurried by devious wajrs to the stage 
door of the Centreville Opera House. Here 
the baby, with many admonitions, was deliv- 
ered into the care of the manager, and a mo- 
ment later its relatives were filing solemnly 
into their seats before the curtain, whose bor- 
der of advertisements furnished them diver- 
sion until the play began. 

The first act represented the Ohio River, 
a tossing expanse of canvas billows, scattered 
over with blocks of ice bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to sections of wooden planking. 
Suddenly from the wings there came a piercing 
shriek, and the unfortunate Eliza leaped into 
the river, skipping nimbly from block to block, 
closely followed by two languid and blas£ 
blood-hounds, while in her arms lay the Rit- 
ters's baby, stoUdly smiling. Suddenly Eliza 
missed her footing and fell headlong, and the 
Ritters half rose from their seats, filled with 
concern for the baby. But Eliza scrambled 
to her feet and hastened on, and the infant 
preserved a reassuring silence, so that anxiety 
left the hearts of the Ritters, and they gave 
themselves up with utter abandonment to the 
fascination of the play. 

As the curtain fell on the last act Mrs. Ritter 
said, ''Sammy, you go and get the baby, and 
well wait at the comer for you. Hurry now, 
so we can get home before your paw does." 

But Sanuny was gone a long time, and at 
length his mother and sister started in search 
of him. They found him at the stage door, 
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the baby clasped in his arms, i^diile the manir 
ger was saying: 

'*Well, youVe a pretty persistent youngster. 
I couldn't help it if Eliza fell and bumped tbe 
baby> and it didn't hurt it much anjrway, bm 
111 give you a quarter extra, and well call it 
square/' 

Thereupon Sanmiy delivered the baby into 
the keeping of his mother and proudly pod- 
eted the money, while Maggie, after a swift 
mental calculation, remarked: 

''That gives enough for the 8ter3rscope, an' 
fifteen cents over." 

Sammy turned alertly. "If we've got enough 
for the steryscope, why can't we spend tiie 
rest?" he demanded, and as there was no op- 
position to this suggestion, he added, "Come 
on, let's all have sody-water at the drug-store 
to celebrate." 

« « « « 

A week later, Mrs. Toomey, while making 
a social call, saw a stereoscope and a pQe of 
pictures placed conspicuously upon the Rit- 
ters's marble-topped table, beside the glass vase 
and the family album, and when she comment- 
ed on this fact, her hostess replied, nonchalant- 
ly: 

"Yes, we thought we'd get a sterjrscope. 
You know, Mr. Ritter is alwasrs anxious that 
we should have the latest conveniences, and 
he does so admire to see the house fixed up 
attractive." 

Blanche PhiUips, '09. 
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Les Americains commencent k compen- 
dre que Fetude du fran^ais m6rite plus 
cf attention qu'elle n'en a eu jusqu'i present; 
cela se voit par le nombre croissant de ceox 
qui depuis dix ans Titudient, et par les sod- 
€tis diverses qui se sont fonn£es ajrant pour 
but la propagation du £ran$ais. La culture 
intellectuelle et artistique de notre pays, ce 
pays encore si jeune, dont les habitants ont 
jusqu'i present 6ti si occupes a gagner leur 
vie, n'a pas €t€ si considerable au passe qu'elle 
le sera, et qu'elle devra Tetre, ft Favenir; on 
s'iveille maintenant, et on reconnait Timpor- 
tance de donne plus d'attention k Teducation et 
aux raffinements de la vie. Comme le premier 
pas vers la vraie culture parait etre I'itude du 
fran^ais comme moyen d'obtenir une connais- 
sance de la vie, du caractire, des moeurs, et 
de la litterature entiire des Fran^ais, on com- 
prend facilement que cette £tude est bien im- 
portante. Le fran^ais pent etre consider^ 
conune la langue universelle de la soci£t£ la 
plus polie; la France a surpass^ dans le do- 
maine de la pense6 et de Tart le reste du 
monde; ses artistes litt&raires ont ete famen» 
dis le IS"* si6cle, et sa civilisation ainsi que sa 
soci£t£ ont ete les plus illustres et les plus 
cultiv£es du monde, et ont send de module 
aux autres civilisations et aux autres soci6t6s. 

La littirature de la France a £t£ la seule 
grande littirature de V Europe jusqu'au 19°^ 
Slide. Les troubadours et les pontes du moy- 
en age itaient copies partout. La litt£rature 
de France au 17°^ et au IS"** slides itait ausd 
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untverselle que lea oeuvres de Goethe, de 
Shakespearet et de Dante sont universelles de 
nos jours. Parmi lea Allemands au 18°^ siide, 
se montrait une connaissance conaidirable det 
oeuvres littiraires de la France, et le fransais 
itait la langue de la socifte polie. Fr£d£ric 
de Prusse, chez qui, i Potsdam, demeura si 
longtemps Tillustre Voltaire, s'attira Taversion 
de son peuple ft cause de sa pr£f&:ence pour le 
fransais; et en son temps la connaissance du 
fran$ais et des langues anciennes constituait 
une Education suffisante. 

La France a 6t6 iminente en matiires d'art 
autant qu'en littirature, c'est ft dire qu'elle 
s'est distingu£e dans la sculpture, la peinture, 
et Tarchitecture. La religion des Fransais est 
la religion du Beau, et ce culte se manifesto 
jusque dans les maniires. Son excellence ne 
s'est pas diminu£e, mais si elle n'est pas aussi 
iminente en litt6rature et en art anjourd' hui» 
c'est ft cause du progrte fait par les autres na- 
tions, dont les littirattH-es r6centes sont si puis- 
santes. 

L'itude du fransais a aussi sa valeur conuse 
exerdce intellectuel. A cause de la simplicit6 
de sa forme, il est facile d'en obtenir une con- 
naissance assez 6tendue pour qu'on puisse le 
lire et le comprendre, et ainsi s'interesser dans 
la langue. En grec et en latin, la preparation 
dure trop longtemps, et est trop compliqu6e; 
on s'ennuie de la langue avant de pouvoir la 
bien comprendre. A sa simplicity, sa dart^ 
sa logique, est du Tusage g6n6ral du fran$ai8 
comme langue diplomatique. La traduction 
offre ft rintellect un exercice excellent; pour 
comprendre ime langue et en rendre les id6es 
aussi fidilement que possible dans une autre, 
il faut exercer son jugement. Naturellement, 
une traduction exacte est presque impossible; 
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on ne peut pas sentir une certaine subtiliti 
d*intention daus lea expressiona d'une autre 
langue que la aienne propre. 

Le fransaia "bien consu et dairement 
€nonc£»'' eat excellent comme modile de style 
et de Ic^que; il n'y a pas d'ambiguit6; la tra- 
duction est facile, et augmente le vocabulaire 
de ritudiant. Le fransais £tait la langue eat- 
dusivement parl6e en Angleterre par les Nor- 
mands et les Anglais des hautes classes pen- 
dant deux cents ans apr&i la Conqu8te de Guil- 
laume, ce qui explique Texistence, dans notre 
anglais d'aujourdliui, de tant d'il&nents fran- 

La valeur pratique de Titude du franjais 
est considerable. Cette langue aide beaucoup 
dans retude de lliistoire, (car Histoire de la 
France est indissolublement li6e k celle de 
toute I'Europe, et, moins itroitement, i celle 
de rAmirique) ; dans Titude du latin, et surtout 
de fitalien et de fespagnol, et dans les sciences. 
D'ailleurs elle est la cl6 de la plus belle lit- 
tfrature que le monde ait jamais produite. Les 
universitis frangaises, ferm6es si longtemps 
aux Strangers qui n'avaient pas resu leur Edu- 
cation secondaire en France, sont maintenant 
accessibles aux Amiricains; les femmes y sont 
resues avec courtoisie. L'iducation obtenue 
dans une de ces universit6s est au moins 
i celle qu'on donne dans les universit6s alle- 
mandes,— 4iussi scientifique et peut-£tre plus 
large. 

Une connaissance du fransais augmente 
beaucoup le plaisir d'un voyage en France. Or, 
le voyage est le moyen de comprendre ce 
peuple si raffini, si courtois, dont Tamour du 
beau et du noble, ainsi que Tintripide estime 
pour le vrai et rienque le vrai, est si grande; 
voilil le moyen de jouir autant que possible 
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de cette belle ville de Paris* nomm6e quelque- 
fois le "paradis detf Am^ricains/' Elle seole 
vaut bien la peine qu'on 6tudie le franc^ais. 

Genevieve Mason, DS. 



o 

THE ETERNAL MASCULINE. 

I turned from the familiar sights along the 
shore and watched the people crowding the 
deck of the steamer. A tall man, good-look- 
ing, in a loud, unpleasant way, was elbowing 
^ along roughly, with an occasional would-bc 

calming smile for his annoyed fellow-passen- 
gers. Following him closely, was a young 
woman in travel-stained grey; her plumed hat 
drooped over a pretty, girlish face, and ho* 
dreamy, grey eyes looked out trustingly. The 
man found two chairs, seated her with elabor- 
ate attention, drew his own chair back a lit- 
tle, lighted a cigar, and through the puffs of 
smoke looked down at her from under his half- 
dosed lids with an air of satisfied ownership. 

Bertha A. Miller, '09. 
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Melodrama is represented to me by the 
phrases, '"Oh, me che-ild," gasped in a long 
dxawn-out sigh of despair by the heroine; 
**Poiled again!" hissed vindictively by the vil- 
lain; and ^Thank God, you're saved, me own," 
which is uttered by what is left of the hero by 
the time the villian has been killed. 

We can picture the hero as he says this, 
either in the top of a tree, catching the heroine 
as she jumps from a passing balloon into his 
arms, while he apparently hangs on with his 
toes. Or he may appear to us tripping jaunt- 
ily across a four-hundred-foot-deep chasm, on 
a quarter-inch rope, carrying the heroine in 
one hand, leaving the other free to press to his 
heart as he declaims. 

The title of this melodrama is probably 
"Driven from Home," or "For the Love of 
Mamie," and its object, the bill-board sajrs, is 
not "mere amusement or entertainment, but 
instructive and moral elevation." 

Katherine M. Kelly, '09. 

She was obviously a self-diagnosed invalid, 
whose imaginary gastric disorders necessi- 
tated a winter in Carlsbad. In addition to 
the violent pains which attacked her at inter- 
vals of ennui, she was filled with querulous 
uneasiness regarding the probability of an ex- 
plosion in the boiler room or the advent of a 
tornado. On the second day out, while the 
steerage was being scrubbed with chloride of 
lime, a strong breeze carried the odor of the 
chemicals up to the deck. With a frown of 
resignation to the irreparable ills of the voy- 
age, she tinned to her long-suffering husband 
and gasped, "I do abominate an ocean trip— 
the sea air is ahmys so full of carbolic add." 

Marion A. Corwin, '09. 
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£Mtorlal0. 

The Folio asks the members of the Class of 
1909 to bear in mind throughout the ytar that 
it is from their ranks that the jimior staff of 
the magazine will be recruited next spring. At 
the election, those students will be candidates, 
who have shown themselves fitted to carry on 
the work of the paper, by manifesting in it an 
active interest, and by submitting for publica- 
tion in its columns, their best literary produc- 
tions. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The most formidable problem which con- 
fronts the colleges today is said by educators 
to be: How to make students think. For it is 
an incomprehensible fact that in this age and 
generation, surrounded' by environment wfaidi 
should tend to make them most thoughtful, 
and which should be most fit to wisely foster 
and direct ideas, by far the majority of young 
men and women in colleges do little independ- 
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ent thinkiiig. Whether this attitude of ap- 
parently utter heedlessness toward the goal 
of individual life or toward the problems of 
human life in general, be the fault of the en- 
vironment, an adherence perhaps to the idea 
tiiat instruction constitutes education, or the re- 
sult of incapacity or imwillingness on the part 
of the students, it seems impossible to deter- 
mine. Most likely it arises from a combina- 
tion of conditions and circumstances. At any 
rate, means have yet to be devised to make the 
rank and file of college men and women think. 

To give a concrete example of the need for 
thinking even along the most practical lines, 
we venture the question: How many seniors 
in the College for Women, who, after gradua- 
tion, must /'earn their own living/' have al- 
ready given careful thought to what they shall 
do? If this question in some cases has indeed 
been considered with downright seriousness, 
if the general d priori decision ''to teach 
school^ has not universally prevailed, has it 
been decided on the basis of ascertained per- 
sonal and special fitness for the chosen occu- 
pation, after inquiry into supply and demand 
conditions at present governing the line of 
work, and especially with a fairly adequate 
knowledge of some of the manifold needs of 
the world today for young women in compar- 
atively new fields of labor. We do not refer 
to the professions and other occupations, once 
filled solely by men, in which women have 
gained commendable success in recent years, 
but to those new activities which have sprung 
up, in many instances as a result of present 
economic conditions. What do students 
know of library positions, of institutions for 
teaching domestic science, of social settlement 
work in its innumerable branches, of such a 
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particular phase as the Consumers' Lieague 
for example, of opportunities offered in Young 
Women's Christian Association work and in 
countless other lines, which owe their impor- 
tance to woman's efforts, and which are large- 
ly, if not entirely carried on by women? 

Do students think of such questions, seri- 
ously and definitely? Do they, in so far as 
their experience permits, try to get a broad and 
clear idea of conditions in the society to 
they belong? Do they consider the part they 
most desire or are best equipped to take in the 
world's work? So doing would be a benefit 
to them at least, and perhaps ultimately to 
society. 

o 

Dow anb (Tben 

A suppressed whispering and giggling 
among the Sophomores on Friday, November 
19, aroused the suspicions of the Seniors of 
Guilford House, who were to be the guests of 
the Sophomores at a spread in the evening. 
Their fears were quickly dispelled, however, 
by the plentiful supply of good things set be- 
fore them, and by the knowledge that the ex- 
citement had been caused by a new set of 
Freshman rules. 

On Tuesday, November 6, the Senior Class 
elected Lola Armstrong as class historian. At 
a later meeting, Friday, January 4, was de- 
cided upon as the date for the Senior Hop, and 
a committee composed of Helen Watson, 
chairman, Zola Watson, Maude Carabin, Ruth 
Collings, and Eleanor Cooke was chosen to 
make the necessary arrangements. It was 
thought that work on the Class Day play ought 
to begin earlier than in former years. Accord- 
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ingly» a committee, consisting of Lucy Allen, 
Hulda Schwartz and Vida Nisbet, was ap- 
pointed to look into the matter and report at 
the next regular meeting. 

A disappointed Freshman Class lingered 
around Haydn Hall dining room, Wednesday, 
November 7, and disconsolately cleared away 
the remains of their sumptuous feast. Osten- 
tatious preparations on their part had failed to 
arouse the hoped-for Sophomore interest. 
After all their anticipations of a really excit- 
ing time, they had had simply a spread, an or- 
dinary, everyday spread. 

At the meeting of the class of 1909, Tuesday, 
November 6, the committee to arrange for the 
annual luncheon to be given the Senior Class 
was appointed. The report of the committee 
in charge of the Freshman spread for Satur- 
day, December 11, was accepted at a later 
meeting. 

Professor Perkins, as President and Direc- 
tor of the Ohio Branch of Collegiate Alumnae, 
attended the meeting of the General Associa- 
tion in Chicago, November 8, 9 and 10. She 
was made chairman of a committee of three to 
co-operate with a committee from the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, for the purpose 
of suggesting lines of work embracing inter- 
ests common to both associations. 

Students' Association met November 15. 
Ida Schwab, Hazel Hvatt and Florence Glea- 
son, as a committee, will ascertain wajrs in 
which the customary philanthropic fimd can 
be most wisely expended this year. Gertrude 
Krauss, Ludle Vickery and Elizabeth Hay- 
maker compose a committee to suggest a suit- 
able purchase for the gsrmnasium. 

Friday evening, November 23, thefirst house- 
party of the year took place at Haydn Hall. 
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The soft light from the shaded lamps and the 
gay pennants added to an unusually enjoyable 
evening. 

Kr. and Mrs. Haring, Doctor and Mrs. Bco- 
ton and Doctor Bill were guests of Guilford 
House, Saturday evening, November 17. 

Mr. Danton gave two lectures on Italian 
Art and Artists" at Columbus, the wed^ of No- 
vember 18. 

On the evening before Thanksgiving reoev 
the girls of Guilford House gave their first 
house-party. A long wait ioc muadans and 
a visit from enthusiastic foot-ball ''rallierB'' 
were diverting episodes of the evening. 

The students remaining in bodi dormitories 
during vacation gathered. Thanksgiving even- 
ing, at Guilford House on the invitation of Miss 
BisselL They partook of a chafing-dish sup- 
per, which, added to the result of the Thanks- 
giving game, effectuaUy dispelled all home- 
sickness. 

Professor Perkins was present at a meeting 
of the General Vassar Students' Aid Society 
in Pittsburg, Pa., the last Saturday in Novem- 
ber. The society through its various branch- 
es has this year expended |8,B00 in the mainte- 
nance of students at Vassar. 

o 

Club fiote0 

PRESENT DAY CLUB. 

On the afternoon of November the four- 
teenth, the Present Day Club waived the con- 
sideration of weighty matters and partook of 
the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Bourne. Added 
to the pleasure of visiting at the home of the 
founder of the Present Day Club, the guests 
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were treated to an informal talk on Social Set- 
tlement Work in New York by Mrs. Wooltton 
of Goodrich House. After telling of the very 
encouraging improvement in the conditions 
among the girl wage-earners of the metropo- 
lis, Mrs. Woolston spcdce of the aim and efforts 
of the Consumers' League, of which the Pres- 
ent Day Club is a member. Nearly every one 
present confessed to having once solemnly re- 
solved to ask for goods bearing the League's 
label and all of these had backslidden, but, 
thanks to Mrs. Woolston's enthusiasm and 
persuasive powers, they are all now canying a 
"'Shopper's Guide," by which they may be di- 
rected to stores whidi conform to the stand- 
ard of the Consumers' League. 



GAVEL CLUB. 

The members of the Gavel Club are devot- 
ing themselves, this year, to the study of the 
great painters. At the last meeting, held on 
Thursday, November the fifteenth, Vida 
Gentsch gave a survey of the most important 
current happenings, at home and abroad, after 
which Elisabeth Kdton presented a very in- 
teresting account of the painter Murillo, dis- 
cussing his life and work. Elizabeth Hay- 
maker then showed his most famous pictures, 
pointing out the beauties and the character- 
istic feature of each. The subject was then 
open to general comment, several members 
contributing anecdotes and incidents in the 
life of the great master. Parliamentary drill 
was conducted by Ethel Hanson, after which 
the dub adjourned for refreshments. 
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DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Dramatic Club will present its annual 
play in the spring instead of before Christmas 
as was formerly the custom. The trainer en- 
gaged is Miss Marie L; Bruot, with whose 
capable work the dub is already familiar. 



LA SOa^T^ FRANCAISE. 

La Soci6t6 Fransaise held its second meet- 
ing at Haydn Hall, November the eighth. The 
constitution and by-laws were adopted and 
the following officers were elected: President, 
DoUie Friedrich; Vice President* Emilie 
Zibrcher; Secretary, Genevieve Mason; Treas- 
urer, Aline Goldsmith. It was decided that 
all girls desirous of becoming members should 
hand their applications, written in French, to 
the Secretary. 

The meeting of December the twenty-sec- 
ond was held at the home of Florence Marks. 
Plans for future meetings were discussed, and 
a very interesting and helpful talk on "Why 
we should continue to study French" was 
given by Mr. BorgerhofiF. Several applica- 
tions for membership were acted upon, after 
which the club adjourned until December the 
fifth. 

o 

1?. m, d. H. Hcttvtttcg 

The Yotmg Women's Christian Assodatioiif 
which represents the spiritual side of our col- 
lege life, has received the same enthusiastic 
support during this last month as was evinced 
earlier in the year. The regular meetings 
are well attended, the Bible-study classes are 
flourishing, a goodly niunber of pledges toward 
S3rstematic giving have been made, and classes 
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of various sorts have been started at Alta and 
Goodrich Houses, under the guidance of some 
of the more philanthropic members. 

A recognition service for new members was 
held on November second, — leader, LeonaHeld- 
zneyer. Miss Heldmeyer's talk was earnest 
and appealing. Her subject was the Associ- 
ation motto, "Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts." 

On November ninth, the meeting was led by 
Mabel Rogers, who gave a brief talk on the 
work of Miss Agnes Hill, the missionary. The 
remainder of the meeting was taken up by re- 
ports from Vera Smisek, Mary Longsworth, 
Pauline Ghrossenbacher and Sallie Van Epps, 
delegates to the State Convention at Youngs- 
town. 

Mrs. F. C. Howe, of the Consumers' League, 
addressed the association, November sixteenth, 
on the purposes, accomplishments and merits 
of the organization which she represents. She 
is an earnest and capable speaker, and brought 
to notice many things about which the girls 
needed only to know in order to gladly give 
them their aid and encouragement. 

The Thanksgiving meeting of November 
twenty-third, was led by Zola Watson. A 
number of girls took the opportunity ofiFered 
by an open meeting to add a word to increase 
the feeling of good fellowship which prevailed. 

The Y. W. C. A. entertained its new mem- 
bers on the afternoon of November the twen- 
ty-first, at Haydn Hall. Each girl represent- 
ed a book, and a heterogeneous collection it 
was! Learned volumes, such as Locke on 
'The Human Understanding," "The Descent 
of Man," and "The Human Species" mingled 
condescendingly with more popular literature 
in the shape of "The Man on the Box," "The 
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Gamblers,** and ''Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch/* The prize for the cleverest represen- 
tation was awarded to Miss Ona Kraft, who 
wore a picture of President Thwing — ^"Our 
Mutual Friend." 

After an impromptu concert, in vrbadti the 
new girls rendered scmie of the college songs, 
refreshments were served. 



Hlumnse 

Members of the class of *06 will be interest- 
ed to hear of the marriage of Harriet Smith, a 
former classmate, to Roy L. Harris, on Octo- 
ber the twenty-ninth. One of the brides- 
maids was Mildred DeLaney, *06. 

Myrtle Dever Pierson, '01, is now living in 
Bostonia, San Diego County, California. 

Alice Tozier, '99, has recently been married 
to J. Thomas Patterson. Mr. and Mrs. Pat- 
terson have made their home in Chicago, Il- 
linois. 

Estelle Hopkinson, '04, is teaching at West 
High School, Cleveland. 

Caroline Hardy, '01, is taking up the study 
of French in Paris. 

Anita Cleveland, '05, quondam editor-in- 
chief of the Folio, is pursuing a partial course 
at the Library School. 

The engagement has been annoimced of 
Malvina Friedman, '05, to Doctor Goodfriend. 
Miss Friedman has for some time been active- 
ly interested in the Jewish Independent. 

Blanche Cole, '08, is filling the position of 
principal at Bedford High School 

Florence Allen, '04, has added to her already 
considerable responsibilities by attaining the 
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distinctioii of beiiig muncal critic for tfie 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Katherine Josljm, '06» is assistant principal 
of the high school in Macedonia, Ohio. 

One of the most interesting answers re- 
ceived by President Thwing in reply to tfie let- 
ter sent to Alumnae, was that of llarian W. 
Wildman, *98. 

''What, Alma Mater, was thy gift to me? 
Not knowledge; for, alas, there now remain 
But fragments of the lore wherewith my 
brain 

In coU^e years was teeming. Nor to thee 
Can I declare: 'Life's urgent mystery 

Thy wisdom solved me, to my lasting gain.' 

Thou couldst not make one destined duty 
plaint 

Thou readst no riddle of the years to be! 

Yet, gracious Mother — nor less wise than 
kind I— 

Great was thy simple service : In those walls 
That hedged my soul, 'twas tfwu who badst 
me find 

And open many an unsuspected door. 
First, from thy thresholds, viewed I vaster 
halls 

Of truth, that now I enter and explore." 
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Of great interest to all colleges and educa- 
tional institutions in general was the gather- 
ing of collegiate and secondary instructors 
who met in this city for their seventh annual 
conference. Questions of morals, applsring 
particularly to school life, were discussed, and 
suggestions were ofiFered and plans made as to 
how elevated ideals may be best maintained, 
and education helped to serve its true end. 

The strong movement which is on foot to 
make Dr. Harvey P. Judson acting head of 
Chicago University, the permanent successor 
to the late Dr. Harper, is said to be favored by 
John D. Rockefeller, who will, in case of the 
election of Dr. Judson, once more make a mu- 
nificent gift of money to the institution which 
he has already so largely endowed. 

A student senate has recently been organ- 
ized at Oberlin College. It is not to have ex- 
ecutive or legislative powers, but is to discuss 
questions of vital interest to the college. Pres- 
ident King, in his annual presidential message, 
will outline his policy and suggest for the 
consideration of the senate those questions 
which he regards as of greatest importance. 
The senate in this way is expected to serve as 
a helpful medium for the settlement of all dif- 
ferences of opinion which may arise between 
tfie faculty and the student body. 

Another item of interest that comes from 
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Oberlin College is the fact that the faculty has 
voted that a senior ''class play/' be substituted 
for the literary features of the class day exer- 
cises at commencement. The trial of a dra- 
matic exhibition in place of essays and ora- 
tions last year, was satisfactory, and so» with 
this decision, the play becomes an established 
custom. 

At Boston University a change has been 
made in the organization of the Philomathean 
Society of the College of Liberal Arts, which 
has charge of all the dramatic entertainments 
of the students. Up to this time the society 
has been exclusive, and membership in it re- 
stricted, but under the new constitution, any 
student is eligible to join. It is also provided 
that the society shall aid the Beacon, the col- 
lege monthly, in case the publication should 
incur a deficit. 

In an article by Professcu: Kuno Francke in 
the current Harvard Monthly, on the inter- 
change of professors with Germany, the belief 
is expressed that the experience of the past 
two years has demonstrated the success of the 
new S3rstem. Professor Franke gives most 
emphatic endorsement to the principles of 
''free speech" for such visiting professors, and 
sa3^ that thus far, in spite of the inter-acade- 
mic agreement that the representatives of the 
different universities should fearlessly and 
without reserve express their personal convic- 
tions and principles, this interchange of pro- 
fessors between American and German uni- 
versities has proved to be what it was 
meant to become, an additional means of mu- 
tual understanding and intellectual friendship 
between the two nations. And, after all, the 
most important part of this whole interchange 
consists in this: that the students of tiie two 
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coontries are thereby brought face to faice widi 
strildngt ¥rell-rounded, powerfnlt sdeotific 
peraonalities, with public cfaara clcra lo to 
speak— of another nationality. 
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ABBE FAUCHET. 

(Note. The quotations in the article are 
from the Journal of the Cercle Sociale, The 
Bouche de Fer, Biblioteque Nationale, Paris.) 

One of the most interesting of all poUtical 
societies formed at the time of the French Re- 
volution, is that of the "Cercle Sociale." The 
platform upon which the founders of this 
organization grounded their policy was that 
since Truth was absolute, if it were possible 
to secure an amalgamation of honest opinion 
from all men of genius in every country, the 
residt would be a saving social theory which 
would evangelize the world. On Oct. 13, 
1790, the first meeting of the Cercle was held 
with much ceremony. A great hall called the 
Circus, which stood in the garden of the Pal- 
ais Royal and which has since been destroyed 
by fire, was engaged for the meeting place. 
Bailly, the Mayor, had been invited to attend, 
but wary of identifying himself with any of 
the uncanonized revolutionists, he declined 
widi academic politeness. According to the 
"Bouche de Fer", the journal of the society, 
many of the National Assembly, of the Jacob- 
ins, and of all the other poUtical societies at- 
tended, up to the number of four or five thou- 
sand, not inclusive of the women, who lis- 
tened attentively from the seats in the gallery. 
Owing to the eloquence of Ahbi Fauchet the 
attendance grew, until in one meeting it 
amounted to nine thousand people. Abb6 
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ISO ABBS Fauchet 

Pauchet was one of the heroes of the BastiBc, 
and was four times President of the Com- 
mune. Prom this body he received an im- 
bounded adoration, due to his ingenuous lov- 
ableness and to the unusual exaltation of his 
eloquence. He was a phenomenon* not un- 
usual in those days, of a priest who wanted 
to be a politician, who v^anted to combine the 
two callings of bishop and patriot. In all his 
public work he wore the haMt of his order. 

am accused/' he said at one of the ses- 
sions of the "Cercle Sociale/' ''of afifectation 
because I speak here in the costume of the 
church. I affect nothing. I wore this habit 
the 14th of July, when beneath the tower of 
the Bastille I risked my life to save the blood 
of citizens. This cape was perforated with 
bullets. It pleases me to wear it. What law 
forbids? I am free, all Frenchmen are free. 
And at the peril of my life I shall remain so 
till I die." 

A naive complacency made Fauchet an 
obvious target for ridicule. Once when ac- 
cused of interested motives, he invited these 
bearers of enormous hates and petty accusa- 
tions to explore his soul, which was as simple 
as nature, and as incorruptible as trutiL 
When he was elected a member of the Jacob- 
ins, he writes: ''My admission to your im- 
mortal body is a substantial favor. My pa- 
triotism and my character are not unknown 
to you. I shall justify your esteem.*' These 
sa3dngs are not however, due to conceit, but 
rather to simplicity. His own motives were 
sincerely philanthropic, he saw nothing to con- 
ceal, and he spoke with the directness of a 
child. His career in the revolution may re- 
veal absurd vagaries, but he could say with 
honesty, "I have followed my conscience, I 
have worshipped the Truth, I have embraced 
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the whole meaning of liberty, I have lived 
only for my country." In devotion to the 
cause he was always hopefuL ''Let us travel 
toward the general welfare on independent 
paths. Let us labor for the common happiness 
with a heart unfatigued. We shall soon be- 
hold the cessation of criticism and the van- 
ishing of our fears." Fauchet's whole being 
was absorbed in the revolution. His sensi- 
tive soul had heard the eternal appeal of hu- 
manity for help. Love for his brother was 
su£Bcient to supply him with an indefatigable 
activity. "The love for men," he said, "creates 
genius, the love for fellow-citizens endows 
with omnipotence." Like many other revo- 
lutionary leaders, he believed he stood on the 
edge of the millenium. "The voice of our lib- 
erty rings throughout the land, behold," he 
cried, "the resurrection of the dead." 

Morals, politics and religion are fused to- 
gether by Fauchet in the one article of his 
creed: optimism. He believed in the perfec- 
tion of man, and that only natural conditions 
had produced evil. "Man evil!" he said, 
"Fiendish absurdity! His chains have made 
him unmanageable. By nature he was right- 
eous for to him it is a necessity to be happy 

he gravitates toward association because 

he is stirred by an infinite love. If you de- 
prive him of an opportimity of loving by a 
solitary elevation to power, he becomes a de- 
mon. If you deprive him by degrading him 
to slavery he becomes a vile and ferocious 
animal. . . . You cannot thus break the laws of 
nature with impunity. He becomes restless, 
full of hate, perverse everywhere. He will 
slay his brother, he will violate with his tongue 
what he cannot destroy with his hand, he wiU 
feed on dead bodies, he will soil himself with 
blood, he will drown himself in his own tears 
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and his boasted civilization becomes a HelL** 
Fauchet recommended the overturning of the 
very foundations of the horrible system i^ch 
is not really society at all, but cmly the lack 
of it He desired the destruction of this *l>ar- 
barous edifice of hate/' and the return of man 
to his natural condition, the state of union 
and love. In his first speech, he urged the 
devdofunent of this thought of universal 
union. "Let us circulate this infinite w ai m th 
through all the veins of the human race. The 
voice of nature shall at last be heard! How 
wonderful to be her interpreter! The flame of 
happiness shall vivify the universe. Oh, the 
mere idea of uniting men, unites us all, the 
hope alone of achieving their felicity makes 
us all happy. Our souls are broadened, our 
hearts are enlarged. We are God's in the 
undertaking as in the success. For all Divin- 
ity is with us, union is His nature. Love is 
His work, and the happiness of man is His 
fehcity.** 

Fauchet suggested a communistic society 
founded upon such a division of land as to 
supply every man with his necessities. He 
does not insist upon equality, but only tiiat 
no one shall have too much, no one too little. 
Fauchet is somewhat hazy as to the method 
of achieving this new division, and only pro- 
poses that each one shall commit his property 
to the state to receive back his allotted share. 

It is not our intention to enter into a dis- 
cussion of Fauchet's plan. Until despair 
cripples us, everyone tries to think of some 
way out of human poverty. One idea wiU be 
as good as another when we can meet cm the 
common ground of justice, when we can erad- 
icate the greed for wealth and the fear of pov- 
erty from our natures. Economic reforms 
come slowly with the regeneration of the 
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human race. But Fauchet had, as an indi- 
vidual to undergo his regeneration. For 
him the suffocating wall of hate was melted 
away» the crushing weight of fear was lifted, 
and he seemed to feel the approach of un- 
limited perfection. He was dreamy, abstract, 
seized with the conviction of the realness of 
his vision of the millenium and with the nec- 
essity of realizing the highest ideaL "We do 
not desire a despotic liberty, or a territorial 
liberty which menaces our neighbors with 
slavery. We want a liberty unrestrained and 
universal, which shall invite the whole earth 
to a participation in the enjoyment of com- 
mon rights." 

In April, 1791, Fauchet was elected to the 
bishopric in Calvados, and his farewell to the 
association took place amidst mutual tears. 
Like most of the popular societies, the "Cercle 
Sociale" was republican in its tendencies. 
After the flight of the king it was embroiled 
in the bitter struggles between the radicals 
and the Assembly. Its last act was to declare 
on the 15th of July, 1791, that Louis XVI 
must never reascend the throne of France, 
even if supported by a national decree. The 
rude application of the martial law on the 
17th of July scattered, with other democrats, 
these friends of truth. The meetings were dis- 
continued, and the voice of Reason ceased in 
the great hall of the Palais RoyaL 

The end of Fauchet was that of most of the 
revolutionists. Though not a Girondin he 
was involved in the general ruin and fell an 
undiscriminated victim to the vengeance of 
Robespierre. 

Helen A. Allen, '02. 
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WHERE LOVE FOUND A DISCIPLE. 

There was unusual excitement in the third 
story front of the Newberry Old Ladies' 
Home. Eight old ladies hovered anxiously 
about the bed where an open box displayed 
a wealth of homemade cookies and doughnuts. 
The arrival of a box was always an event in 
the lives of the inmates of the Home, and 
hardly had the door closed upon Mrs. Seaton's 
receding form when a group of eager-faced old 
ladies presented themselves at Mrs. Fairfield's 
room to pay the call which Newberry courtesy 
and curiosity alike demanded. It was sur- 
prising how quickly news could travel through 
the Home, hindered as it was by rheumatism, 
poor eyesight and defective hearing; but age 
had dealt kindly with the third floor inmates, 
giving second eyesight where it dulled the 
hearing, and a sensitive ear to the one whose 
eye it dimmed. 

Perhaps it was because Auntie Fairfield was 
a favorite and her generosity well known, that 
the little group of visitors were more than us- 
ually outspoken in their admiration and ad- 
vice. Newberry etiquette forbade their laying 
reverent hands upon those piles of light brown 
disks spread so temptingly before them, but 
it laid no arbitrary prohibition upon devour- 
ing eyes and eager sniffing noses. 

"Laws sakes. Mis' Fairfield, but you be 
uncommon fortunate. Four kinds of cookies 
an' riz-doughnuts besides! I'd admire t'hev 
a riz-doughnut agen, — seems like I ain't hed 
one fer years, an' them caraway an' raisin 
cookies look uncommon tastey, too. I expec' 
them'll last you quite a spell, bein' as you're 
alone so." 

"So much sweet stuff ain't real healthy fer 
old folks," volunteered another. "I'm youn- 
ger'n you be, Mis' Fairfield, an' I make it a 
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pint never t' eat more'n a cookie er two a 
day. Seems a pity though when you hev 
such a mess of 'em an' they ain't nobody t' 
eat 'em but jest you. Seems like they'd be 
apt t' git kinder old an' dry." 

In their interest the old ladies had forgotten 
that their hostess was too deaf to hear a word 
of what they said, but she smiled and nodded, 
and consented to being pushed aside tiiat her 
guests might have a better view. One, of 
a more aggressive spirit, edged her way close 
up to the box and placed a long, thin finger 
on a particularly puffy raisin that rose above 
a nicely browned surface. 

This act called forth a chorus of reproof 
from the others. 

*'Sakes alive. Miss Lane, ain't you got bet- 
ter manners n' t' stick your fingers into other 
folkses victuals? Perhaps ef you hed waited. 
Mis' Fairfield might hev spared you one of 
them raisin cookies seein' es she hes sech a 
sight of 'em." Miss Lane was the newest 
comer and though she had been there for near- 
ly three years, the others still looked upon 
her with suspicion, and were ready to cry out 
at the slightest breach of etiquette on her part. 
Evidently she believed a bird in the hand 
worth two in the bush, for she furtively dug 
her nail deep into the raisin before drawing 
her finger away. 

Reading trouble in their faces, Mrs. Fair- 
field pushed her way in among them. 

''Ef you ladies H set a spell. 111 be glad t' 
hev you help t' enjoy my box." 

With surprising alacrity the group fluttered 
from the bedside, Miss Lane promptly settling 
herself in the largest, most comfortable rock- 
ing chair, despite the fact that good-breeding 
demanded it be reserved for Mrs. Bassett as 
the oldest in the party. But more weighty 
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matters bade them over-look this second in- 
decorous action, and they fixed their eyes once 
more upon the box, with eager expectation in 
their faces. With impartial hand their hos- 
tess dealt out a doughnut and four cookies to 
each of her guests, skilfully avoiding the smal- 
ler, poorly-cut ones and pUing them in regular 
order, first a rasin, next a caraway, then a 
ginger and lastfy a sugar cookie. 

Of all the old faces tiiere, hers shone the 
brightest, the sight of their well-filled hands 
being more than compensation for her dim^ 
inished store. 

"There," she sighed happily, "there's just 
enough to go 'round, when I give a mess t* 
Mis' Seaton an' one t' Mr. Gray an another 
t' old Mis' Dodge,— she can't eat 'em but t'will 
please her t* be remembered, seein' as she ain*t 
able to be about no more." 

The group heaved a sigh of relief. Some- 
way, their happiness was more complete now 
that they knew the rest were to be divided 
and every one to share alike. Not tiiat they 
were staunch upholders of equality in its ab- 
stract form, or leaned toward socialism — such 
things had no place in the Newberry world, — 
but each old lady clasped her store of good 
things a little tighter and felt a more genuine 
thankfulness in her heart now that she knew 
another, even though it be her benefactor, was 

not to have four times as much as she. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Supper at the Newberry Home was alwa}^ 
served at half-past five so that there might be 
a chance for the old ladies to visit awhile be- 
fore going to bed at nine, as the rules decreed. 
Tonight the supper bell came as a surprise 
and the great elevator, with its comfortable 
cushioned seats, was waiting for tiiem long 
before Mrs. Fairfield's guests had scattered 
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to their rooms and found safe hiding-places 
for their accumulated stores. Not that they 
feared it might be stolen, but it added to the 
spice of life to have a secret. 

After all the other old ladies had taken their 
places in tiie elevator, and Mr. Gray had 
slammed the grating and disappeared with 
his passengers, Mrs. Fairfield softly closed 
her door and sat down by the window. She 
was not himgry and besides there were the 
cookies. 

She drew a note from her skirt pocket, only 
her eyes had seen it among the piles of cook- 
ies. As she read her face grew brighter and 
she began to talk to herself. It was a habit 
she had of rocking and talking to herself. Per- 
haps she could hear her own words and in 
that way break the silence which so enveloped 
her. 

For Mrs. Seaton, as she went her rounds, 
that sweet old voice had a peculiar charm, 
and she often stopped at the door to listen. 

I'm blue and things go wrong,'' she 
used to say, ''I just run up to Auntie Fair- 
field's room and listen to her cheery voice. 
Sometimes its one of the Mother Goose tales 
that she used to tell her boy, sometimes its 
a psalm or a bit of scripture, but if I don't 
understand a word she saj^, it makes me hap- 
pier just to hear her voice. She's die cheer- 
iest old lady we've ever had and the Home's 
Peace-maker." 

This evening the usually calm voice quav- 
ered with suppressed excitement. 

'The first pleasant day? Why, that may 
be tomorrow I An' t' q>end the whole day, 
an' see the children, an' bring Mis' Dodge 
along with me. That's because Mis' Dodge 
was in here once when Nancy came to call an' 
I told her she was my special friend. Nancy 
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always was so thoughtful an' kmd-hearted, — 
I loved her jest es soon es I set esres on her. 

^But Mis' Dodge can't git around now, poor 
old soult Mebbe it's sinful but I'm kinder 
glad I c'n go alone. I ain't been nowhere all 
by msrself since Nanc/s boy was sick an' she 
sent for me t' stay with her. That's pretty nigh 
three 3rears ago now, an 

The jar of approaching footsteps made her 
stc^ and turn expectantly toward the door. 
She hoped it might be Mrs. Seaton so that 
she could tell her the good news and ask if 
she might go tomorrow, — Mrs. Seaton was 
alwajrs glad to see her happy. 

To her surprise there appeared in the door- 
way the tally angular form of Miss Lane. 
She was somewhat out of breath from the 
unusual exertion of climbing two flights of 
stairs, and her ample handkerchief which she 
carried, basket-like, in one hand, bore evi- 
dence of a hasty departure from her meaL' 
Without waiting to make sure of her welcome 
she settled herself in the second rocking chair 
and opening her handkerchief, displayed a 
generous piece of sponge cake, her share of 
the evening's desert. 

With surprising generosity she broke the 
piece of cake in two and motioned to Mrs. 
Fairfield to help herself, at the same time sig- 
nifsring her readiness to converse by reaching 
over for the speaking trumpet which Mrs. 
Fairfield kept on the window-sill. Such 
thoughtfulness on Miss Lane's part was 
wholly imexpected and rather disconcerting. 
Mrs. Dodge used to talk to her and scmietlmes 
Mrs. Bassett or Miss Slajrter would say a few 
words dirough the trumpet, but for the most 
part they contented themselves with gestures 
and the trumpet was left undisturbed cm the 
window-sin. 
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Perhaps she had been too hasty in her 
judgment. Mrs. Fairfield thought, guiltily, — 
Miss Lane was kind-hearted after alL Yet she 
took the piece of cake reluctantly; it seemed 
selfish to accept another's share, — she was used 
to giving rather than receiving. 

But Miss Lane had no intention of delajring 
conversation in order to dispose of her cake. 
She broke off a bit, ate it thoughtfully, and 
then took up the trumpet. 

"Those cookies are real good an' tastey. 
Somebody must hev made 'em as knows 
how." 

Auntie Fairfield nodded. 

'The one who sent 'em must think consider- 
able of you. Perhaps it might be she's a rela- 
tive of yours?" 

Mrs. Fairfield shook her head. 

''No, Nancy ain't no kin to me, really. 
Seems like she is though for she alwasrs calls 
me Auntie, jest es her husband does. You 
see he owned the elevator where my boy got 
killed an' so he's kinder looked out f er me ever 
since. He wasn't married then, an' I never 
knew nothin' 'bout Nancy till he brought her 
out to see me after they was married. He 
said he wanted to surprise both her an' me, 
an' so he didn't tell neither of us IxHit die 
other. But I took to her right off, an' Nancy, 
pretty little thing thet she was, just threw her 
arms 'roimd my neck an' kissed me, an' we 
both of us cried. An she's always liked me 
ever since, Nancy has, an' been like a daughter 
to me. Thejr're the ones thet got me into the 
Home." 

Her sweet (rfd face had grown wonderfully 
tender as she talked, and Miss Lane gazed at 
her with mingled surprise and admiration. 

"Well, friends like thet is worth havin'. I 
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wish't I hed some like 'em. Mine is all rda- 
tions." 

Aimtie Fairfield smiled her sympathy. 

"An* do you really like live here? Seems 
as though you'd ruther be with them friends 
of your'n?" 

"I was with 'em fer awhile but Nancy an' 
her man journeys about considerable, he hes to 
on account of business, an' so they wanted to 
find a place fer me that would be comfortable 
an' home like. It's real pleasant here where 
there's so many folks about an' I c'n hev my 
own things in my own room. It makes it real 
homey hevin' my own chairs an' such." 

"Y-e-s," admitted Miss Lane, "but yo\x can't 
never take 'em away after you bring 'em here 
ner will 'em away after you're dead." 

"But you can enjoy 'em as long as you live 
an' then mebbe some other old lady thet hain't 
any of her own '11 want 'em, an' use 'em to re- 
member you by." 

Miss Lane nodded a half assent and fell to 
eating the remainder of her cake. She pre- 
ferred conversation of a lighter vein. So 
they ate their cake in silence, bit by bit. In 
Mrs. Fairfield's breast a conflict was going on. 
She was not superstitious but it did seem 
queer that Miss Lane should have come just 
when she did. Perhaps it would be tempting 
Providence not to ask her in Mrs. Dodge's 
place. If it could only have been Mrs. Bassett 
or Miss Sla}rter, — anyone but Miss Lanet But 
after all she was kind-hearted and no one ever 
came to see her or sent her boxes. It would 
be a real treat for her and Nancy would expect 
her to bring someone. 

By the time die cake was finished and the 
other old ladies appeared, Miss Lane had been 
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invited and the two old faces were shining 
with a common anticipation. 

« « « « « 

That same evening Mrs. Fairfield made her 
request. Mrs. Seaton smiled quizzically, when 
she asked that Miss Lane might accompany 
her. She was used to Mrs. Fairfields's schem- 
ing but this was a new field of philanthropy. 
She studied die kind old face for a moment 
and dien said simply, "Of course she may go 
if you want her. Auntie.'' 

The old blue eyes met hers bravely. "Yes, 
I wan't her t* go. She'll enjoy it an' I need 
someone to hear for me. Miss Lame has un- 
common sharp ears I" 

Early the next morning, two old ladies walked 
briskly down the steps of the Newberry Old 
Ladies' Home, and through the iron gate into 
the street. One of them was short and stout, 
and carried on her arm an old black silk bag, 
through whose shirrings peeped two shining 
knitting-needles. The other was tall and thin 
and wore a faded black cape which swung 
about as she walked, allowing one a glimpse 
now and tiien of a small newspa|KX package 
which was clasped under her arm. There was 
nothing unusual about them, yet nrhen they 
boarded an east-boimd car, the havghty wom- 
an in seal akin forgot to look absont-minded, 
the sleepy rush-boy stopped his 3mwning and 
the crotchety man in the comer let his scowl 
change slowly into a smile. There was some- 
thing contagious in the joy that shone in those 
two old faces. 

« « « « « 

There was great surprise at the Home when 
it was known diat Mrs. Fairfield and Miss 
Lane had gone to spend die day with Mrs. 
Pairfiel^s friends. 

''Seems rather queer idie idiould hev chose 
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Miss Lane 'stid <rf Miss Bassett er Bliss Slay- 
ter. Miss Lane was mighty set up about it. 
This morning when Miss Slasrter went into 
her room she was wrappin* up her night dress 
in a paper. She said somethin' was alwajrs 
liable t' happen an' she believed in goin' pre- 
pared. Mebbe she calculated to stc^ over 
night." 

When supper time came and passed and still 
they did not return, curiosity and tsavj turned 
to anxiety. 

''Perhaps Miss Lane ain't intendin' to come 
back at all, seein' as she's rather discontented 
an' took a package aldng. Seems strange her 
doin' that when the rules sajrs they must be 
back come seven." 

''But Mis' Fairfield wouldn't never abet her 
in sech a thing," Miss Slasrter interposed. "It's 
more likely as somethin' hes happened to 'em. 
Mis' Fairfield bein' stone deaf an' Miss Lane 
so figety like. Seems like Mis' Seaton ought 
t' send somebody t' hunt 'em up an' see ef 
they're killed." 

Acting upon this advice they sought out 
Mrs. Seaton and begged her to send Mr. Gray 
to look for them. But Mrs. Seaton only 
smiled. 

"Don't worry. Miss Slasrter, Auntie Fair- 
field is all right. You'll find her here in the 
morning ready to tell you all about her visit. 
Her friends just asked to have them stay a lit- 
tle longer than they had planned, that's alL 
She'll tell you about it herself in the mmi^ 
mg. 

And with that they had to be content. 
« « « « * 

That night at ten minutes of twelve, two 
tired old ladies crept along the third floor hall 
to their rooms. Their cheeks were flushed 
-and their eyes ached, but thqr were happy. 
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It had been so grand and unexpected, and to- 
morrow there would be so much to tell! How 
bright the lights were and how well the band 
played,— even Auntie Fairfield could hear the 
louder parts. And the funny darkies who 
sang and jigged, and dogs that ate at tables 
and fired off cannons all by themselves, the 
dancing girls in pink, — ^tfaey could see them 
even when they were in bed and the light 
turned out I It had been a glorious day tt 

Old Mrs. Fairfield signed, happily. "It was 
jest like Nancy to think up a surprise like that. 
— ^An* Miss Lane did enjoy it so!" 

Athene Foster, '09. 

o 

HOPK 

Translated from Schiller's Die Hoffnung. 
A brighter future fills the dreams of men, 

A blissful golden goal they strive to win; 
The world grows old and then grows young 
again. 

Still soars the soul above the common din. 
'Round infancy hope sheds her shining ray. 
The mirthful boy its gleam wears on his 
face. 

Its magic lustre guides the young man's day. 
In future glory marks his resting place. 

Hope lingers on, — no empty, hazy, cloud. 
Or vision vain wrought in the idler's mind, — 

But rings the inner message clear and loud; 
A higher purpose man was bom to find! 

And though the summons come through storm 
and blast, 

The longing soul is soothed by hope at last 
Genevieve Francisco, '09. 
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Before we grasp the nature of the story* 
before we have met a single character, even 
before me have advanced beyond the first 
page of Hard/s Return of the Native, we fed 
the weight of something fated and inevitaUe. 
It is the influence of the heath tiiat ^could add 
half an hour to evening, retard dawn, sadden 
noon, anticipate the frowning of storms and 
intensify the opacity of a moonless night*" 
Out of its eternal, mjrsterious dignity, the 
characters seem to grow. They belong to it; 
it broods over their lives like a gloomy, shap- 
ing presence and they feel its power, — some to 
understand and love it, as did Cljnn, v^o 
''gazed upon the wide prospect and was glad 
— some to resist and hate it, as did Eustacta^ 
who swept her ''dark, stormy esres across it 
and sighed that tragic sigh of hers» which was 
so much like a shudder;''— others who reas^ 
oned less^ to jrield unquestioningly like Thorn- 
asin, or to submit with tearless endurance as 
did Clsrm's mother. The peasants had tilled 
the heath, it shielded nothing, — so diey seemed 
to have settled down beside it to watoh it, lis- 
ten to it, wonder at it, accept it and finally 
diemselves to become so really a part of it 
tiiat, imagine them in any other setting and 
their lives jrield no more interest than dioee 
of other ordinary people. Here dieir passions^ 
loves, and hatreds develop like a drama, that 
is as much the drama of the heath as of meti 
and women. As it moves cm to its tragic doBe^ 
die reader feels that he is watching the work- 
ing out of a relentless fate and for him tiiis im- 
placable force is inq>ersonated by the heaHu 
Not once in the story do we lose sight of 
Egdon, and so perfect is die uniQr between 
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each character and the scene in which he 
moves, that each seems essential to the other. 
The very introduction of the characters links 
them with the heath. Eustada appears first 
as a form on the barrow ''so much like an or- 
ganic part of the entire motionless structure 
that to see it move would have impressed the 
mind as a strange phenomenon." A little 
later the peasants appear from the dark heath 
below like bent forms against the sky. Mrs. 
Yoebright approaches the bonfire ''from the 
blackness of tibe receding heath.** 

Aside from the wonderful unity in tone and 
purpose, and unity between characters and 
scene, the story is still further unified by the 
fact that every slightest incident is a neces- 
sary part. Mrs. Yoebright, going home from 
Clym's house, comes upon a little boy gather- 
ing whort cherries in a hollow, and later, 
through this child is made the discovery that 
brings the final step in the tragedy. 

Hardy clings persistently to the truth. His 
characters do nothing for effect ; they are con- 
sistant and natural. Eustacia is unusual, but 
the heath has thwarted her. Her story is that 
of a passion that has failed. She loved love 
and longed for it to bring her what the heath 
had denied, excitement, pleasure, ease, — the 
heath seemed to whisper back her longing 
and always a deep foreboding filled her. 

A thing that strangely impresses the reader, 
is the fact that Hardy's characters have no 
faith, no religion. Even Mrs. Yoebright, a 
mother whose love for QXym is so deep that 
it is never stirred until the boy himself woimds 
her, in her hours of dispairing loneliness has 
not a single ray of faith to lighten her gloom. 
And still the characters have a power of en- 
durance, a force that seems to be rooted in 
something as deep as religion. This may be 
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due to Hardy's philosophy kA life, which per- 
haps is expressed when he sasrs that the heatli 
is neither "ugly, craimonplace, unmeaning 
or tame ; but like man, slighted and enduring." 
In spite of the severe, melancholy way in 
which he seems to look at life, he gives his 
peasants a delightful humor that relieves the 
strain of the passions of the chief characters 
and gives an additional charm to a story which 
impresses the reader as being the result erf 
clear, careful, logical thinking. 

Bertha Miller, '09. 

o 

For half an hour, the jaded little mother 
had been trying to hush the baby's cries. She 
bounced it on her knee, transferred it rapidly 
from one arm to the other, tried to distract it 
with animal crackers, and submitted to having 
her hair yanked vigorously. Still the baby 
screamed incessantly, until its wrinlded little 
face assumed an indigo hue. Across the aisle 
of the car, two women were sitting bolt up- 
right, their faces expressive of annoyance and 
disgust. As each attempt to soothe the baby 
proved futile, they elevated their esre-brows 
and smiled scornfully, until the exhausted 
mother jerked aroimd in her seat and snapped, 
''I hope you don't think I'm doing this for 
pleasure, I'm notl" The women hastily pro- 
duced magazines from their suit-cases and, 
screening themselves behind them, began to 
read, oblivious of the prolonged screams op- 
posite. 

Marion Corwin, '09. 
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It is a confession I do not like to make, and 
yet I would be loath to cover my peculiarity 
with base dissimulation, should some one press 
the question on me. I dare say it may sound 
silly enough to you who go boldly forth in 
darkness, but at evening when I go to bed, I 
like to have a candle with me — and that is 
only half of my confession. I do not like to 
climb the wooden hill without a light to help 
me turn with, or to guide me down the pan- 
elled hall; or, when I reach at last my large 
and ink-black chamber, to help me pick my 
way through toys, left there by the children 
playing on the floor. 

You will say, I know, that to eliminate my 
trials I should but train my children in com- 
mon decency and order, and intimate — in the 
last analysis at least — ^that superannutation 
which flaunts at us that ''cleanliness is 
next to godliness.'' Gentle reader, I am not 
aiming at either. Or else you will inquire if 
I have so great difficulty with getting up the 
stairs, why I do not equip mjrself with an 
electric button, as forsooth, you have done. 
Dear me! would you really rather walk in a 
prosaic glare when you might follow the yel- 
low gleam of candle-light and have the creep- 
ing consciousness that far behind in shape gro- 
tesque, your shadow trails away? I am sur- 
prised diat you should be content with the 
barrenness of such an aspect. What a 
brilliant blank your world would surely 
be! For is not too much light as con- 
founding as no light at all? If there be "dark- 
est Africa,'' here is the continent over-lit, 
where no man walketh privately and by him- 
self, but paradeth forth in publicity and pride 
of lighting plants too numbered. If you plead 
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Utilitarianism, does one need so many lights to 
show one where to go? I am sure I could get 
along without so many gas-jets flaring bright- 
ly, and moreover, as if I took no thought my- 
self, so many directing hands that flourish me 
onward in jostling confusion — ^hither and thith- 
er I'm guided with arch disregard of my 
preference. A facetious bard has lately made 
a rhjmie for it: — 

"With How to This and How to That 
We wait with interest now, 

The advent of a lucid book 
Entitled, How to How." 

Lord Roseberry once said that he believed 
that England, if she were given a chance would 
somehow muddle her way through the Boer 
war — declare, I should like the chance to 
muddle along the way of life by myself. No 
copy of "How to How" would be sold to me, 
for the aromatic should never be sacrificed 
to the convenient. Now, would 3rou really 
rather only press a button when you might 
make a simple ceremony of the Ughting of 
your candle as does the savage of his fire? 
I, for one, do not care about the ultimate im- 
iversal use of electricity. I would rather see 
the comers dark, or large black moving shad- 
ows on the wall, in form distorted or in design 
geometric. Too many people write tiieir lives 
.in abbreviations. When you throw yourself 
into the allegro appassionato movement of life, 
in the rushing sweep of keeping "up to date," 
do you not lose the tenderer imaginations of 
andante con am ore? Saturate yourself with 
the spirit of progress and there flows away 
from you the sweetness of delaying interests, 
the pleasantness of loitering while you speak, 
and the silent josrousness of little things en- 
rapturing you while you linger. 

If you are skeptical, I doubt not you will say 
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the real reason for my predilection to candles 
is that I am afraid of the dark! Alas-^and 
here is the second half of my confession — I 
must own to a half mysterious, wholly haunt- 
ing fear of that common natural phenomenon. 
It is an inheritance of my childhood. Cer- 
tainly since I have acquired a grown estate, it 
is only the mixture of the Furcht of a child- 
ish soul made soon cowardly, and the Ehr- 
furcht of a remembering heart, for which 
childhood, and darkness and candle-light are 
Sjmonomous appellations, and i^ose jumping 
diastole every night (on ascending the stairs) 
recalls the great four-poster bed with grand- 
mother sitting at the foot, with parted hair 
and cameo pin — ^the wide, hiUy coverlet of red 
and blue patches — the conscientious repetition 
in somniferous monotone of, 

''Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless this bed that I lie on," 
(lest some sinister black wanderer of night 
might pay me a nocturnal visit)^-and lastly 
the dimly flickering flame of the candle on the 
dresser with grandfather's portrait hanging 
near above. 

The two in such juxtaposition is a very 
happy combination of the reverential spirit for 
my unforgotten past: grandfather, the noble 
progenitor of this body— the candle, which 
flickered through my early years, past. Succes- 
sion of events should never mean oblivion of 
the significance of time gcme by and the debt 
maturity owes to the building years of youth 
cannot be cleared within the usual three dajrs 
of grace. 

Carrying a candle to bed with me then is but 
the daily tribute to my candle-lighted child- 
hood. It is like the wearing of an insignia of 
an order that is obsolete, or tiie carrying of a 
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flag of a natioa that is lost; yet always done 
with the ineffable mystery and fear of a sac- 
red rite — a kind of Perpetual Adoraticm paid 
out by tapers instead of prayers. 

Wilma I. Ban. 

o 

Her chief delight was in funerals, and when 
the decrepitude of ninety years at last forbade 
her attendance at the mournful ceremonies of 
friends or mere acquaintances, she consoled 
herself by devouring with avidity the mortal- 
ity accounts in the newspapers, and all the 
current gossip in relation to death-bed scenes: 
the more harrowing the account, the more it 
seemed to satisfy her. She used to assert, 
too, with recurrent regularity, that she ex- 
pected to be "took" any minute; and I think 
she liked to look forward to that event be- 
cause of the prominence into which it would 
bring her and the lugubrious pleasure it 
would afford to spirits akin to hers. 

Mary Longsworth, '09. 
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Translation of La Fontaine^s ^Les Animatix 
malades 6c la Peste*^ 

The sky once sent an evil on the earth, 
A pest to punish those who were in sin. 
'Twas sent against the wicked animals 
Who ever strove the mightiest prey to Man. , 

Not all were killed at once but all were struck ; 
They lost their wish to search for food or 
prize; 

The wolf and fox no longer sought their prey ; 
The turtle-doves all shunned each others eyes. 

The lion held a council and spoke thus: 
"This pest is sent to pimish us for crimes, 
So let the guilty one be sacrificed 
To calm the heavenly anger for all times. 

"Let each inspect the nature of his deeds 
And see if he's done ought that can be blamed. 
For me, I oft have eaten many sheep; 
The herder also I have often maimed. 

"If there be need, I'll sacrifice myself, 
But first I think that each one should expose 
His crimes and then let him who most de- 
serves 

Be killed, for so the ancient history goes." 

Then spoke the fox, "Too good a king you 
seem; 

The sheep, you honored in devouring them; 
The shepherd was deserving of all ill 
For he is of the wrctchW tribe called 'men* 

And so the powerful with wily words 
Were justified in all that they had done. 
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To judge from each said, it seemed that 
he 

The name of 'little saint" had surely won. 

The gentle donkey came in turn and said: 

*'In sorrow I remember how one day. 

In passing by a friar's field, I stole 

A blade of grass. I had no right, you^ say." 

Then all cried, ''Shame upon the cursed beast 
From whom comes all our evil and our pain. 
His death alone can expiate his crime. 
His death will free us from this heaven-sent 
bane." 

And so the judgments of the court at length 
Depend upon your weakness or your strength. 

Eva Jean Himter, '08 

o 

A new, glaring sign of huge red and black 
letters on grayish-white cloth announced the 
arrival in the neighborhood of the "Special 
Dental Company." The office was not new, 
the windows were dirty, a grimy cover flut- 
tered on the faded, worn dentist's chair, which 
was pulled near one open window, while at 
another a pair of soles on the sill, two scrawny 
hands clutching a widespread pink Mition, 
and curling wreaths of tobacco smoke above 
the newspaper, gave evidence of the presence 
of the "firm," waiting for patients. 

Gertrude McGuire, 'og. 
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£Mtorfal0. 

. .Just a suggestive query from the Folio this 
month : Do the College for Women students 
appreciate the distinctive advantages of the 
institution to which they belong? They proud- 
ly declare its high standard of scholarship 
equal to that of any college in the land, and 
at the next instant voice their longing or in- 
tention to complete their course of study in 
larger, older, and probably more far-famed 
halls of learning. 

It is true tiiat in size and wide reputation, 
Western Reserve University has yet to grow. 
But numbers, traditions and renown will come 
with length of life. 

Meanwhile in addition to the known ad- 
vantages which tlie small college in general 
possesses over the large, the College for Wom- 
en students have a peculiar privilege. They 
come into daily contact in the class room with 
men and women of as high intellectual calibre 
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as any in the country. Do the atudents know 
for what tiieir profeasort stand in the world 
of scholars and educators, what work in spe- 
cial fidds they have done, the places they 
occupy among teachers of their chosen sub- 
jects? 

A comparative knowledge, a real acquaint- 
ance with their college would bring the stu- 
dents a satisfaction and a pride beyond mere 
unthinking lo3ralty. 

* 4t 4t 4t 4t 4c 

It seems to be the more or less universal 
opinion among those of the older generation of 
scholars in tiUs country, that real academic 
spirit in coUeges is declining, that actual stu- 
dent life has degenerated. What are the con- 
ditions in this respect at our own college in 
comparison with those in other institutions 
of equal rank, we have not a sufficiently broad 
knowledge of situations elsewhere to state. 
But at a glance, the CoUege for Women would 
seem to sustain the original proposition. On 
the surface, there appears little enthusiasm in 
study for itself, tpgi fy ther the attitude of duty 
toward the urork. We have the ''shark" and 
the ''dig,'' but neither is an ideal student. The 
elective system seems to have failed in its 
purpose. — ^We believe, however, that this im- 
pression is untrue, that individual students are 
intensely interested in the various courses 
they have selected, or perhaps in a favorite 
course, but that the tendency on all sides is to 
conceal that interest. Herein, we are at fault 
We must cultivate a spirit of "work fw the 
love of the working,'' if we are not already 
imbued with that spirit, talk of our work, get 
converts for our ideas, or be broadminded 
enough to change them for better ones, make 
individual interests, common interests, and 
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help to bring about a revival of '^academic 
spirit'' in the College for Women. 

o 

Dow anb tTben 

The following anecdote may be of eq>ecial 
interest to those who are wont to appreciate 
Yale, Harvard, Vassar, W^llesley and things 
edsiern, but to depreciate the value and stand- 
ing of things western: 

'William K Curtis, widely known as a 
newspaper correspondent, was once a guest 
at a Yale celebration. Curtis is an alumnus 
of W. R. U. The Yale toastmaster pokM his 
little joke at what George Ade calls "fresh- 
water colleges'' in introducing Curtis. He 
said Curtis had kindly consented to explain 
why Western Reserve university existed. 

"To furnish professors for Yale," said Cur- 
tis, politely. And seven or eight members 
of the Yale faculty held up their hands." 

— Quoted from W. S. Couch's, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Jan. 6. 

Professor Fowler and Mr. Leutner attended 
a meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Archeological Institute of 
America, held at Washington, D. C, the first 
week in January. 

During the Ouistmas recess, Mr. Clemens 
gave an organ recital at Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 8, a 
lawn fete was given for the benefit of the 
Sophomore Class, under the auspices of the 
Class of 1907. Popular features were a fish 
pond, a ^TPrip Around the World" and a for- 
tune-teller's booth. 
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Mr. Danton was present at the Modem 
Language Convention which met recently in 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Professor and Mrs. Fowler, Professor and 
Mrs. Deering, Professor and Mrs. Hajrdn, Mr. 
Danton and Mr. Leutner were guests of Guil- 
ford House at a dinner, given Saturday eve- 
ning, December 7. 

Committees for the Tree-day Play were se- 
lected by the Sophomore class at a special 
meeting held December 12. The literary com- 
mittee consists of Bertha Miller, chairman, 
Blanche Phillips, Athene Foster, Mary Will- 
anum and Katherine Kurz. Jean Garrard 
was chosen chairman of the business com- 
mittee, with Gertrude Krauss and Genevieve 
Francisco as assistants. 

Professor Hulme attended the meeting of 
the Western Branch of die Modem Language 
Association at Chicago dtuing the holiday re- 
cess. 

The Junior class were most ddightf ully en- 
tertained on the afternoon of December la* 
with a farce entitle ''A Picked-up Dinner,'' 
presented by the Class of 1910. 

The Students* Association, at its last meet- 
ing, December 13, voted to expend its yearty 
philanthropic fund in the purchase of some 
permanent improvement for the Infants' 
Clinic. 

A substitution of tasteful greenery and 
many vari-colored pennants for the customary 
costly and elaborate decoraticms at the Senior 
Hop, given at Haydn Hall on Friday evening; 
January 4, was a movement in the right di- 
rection and did not detract from the enjoy- 
ment of the dancers. 
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PRESENT DAY CLUB, 

The first open meeting of the Present Day 
club was held at Guilford House on Tuesday 
afternoon, December 4. The members of the 
club and their guests listened to a most in- 
teresting talk on 'The Douma," given by Mr. 
Bourne. Some much needed light was thrown 
on this parliamentary body and the condition 
of the Russian people as a whole. A lively 
description was given of an instance of ''ex- 
propriation/' a method by which the revolu- 
tionists take to themselves as much of the 
worldly possessions of the moneyed class as 
they sec fit. 

After tne meeting a very pleasant social 
half-hour was spent. 

On December stfa some of the dub girls 
avails themselves of the invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Woolston to visit them at Goodrich 
House. Several faculty members were also 
present and participated in the ''Cook's Tour- 
ist^ expedition through the various work, 
play, and dub rooms of the house. The weav- 
ing and carpet-making done by the blind* was 
especially interesting. When everything had 
been seen, the company rettimed to the parlor 
where light refreshments were served. The 
afternoon was voted very delightful by every- 
one. 

The program of the last meeting of the 
Present Day Club on December 30, was short- 
ened to two numbers: a talk on The Re- 
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ligknis Dissenskms in France** by Vera 
Smiiiek, and an i nte re sti ng paper on Presi- 
dent Roosevdt^s Message to Congress** by 
Paula Fliedner. A general discussion of die 
Japanese trouble in San Frandaco followed. 
BefOTe adjournment a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the form of entertainment 
to be given by the dub this jrear. 



GAVEL CLUa 

A meeting of the Gavd Qub was hdd on 
December 6di at Haydn HalL The prindpal 
topic of the day was Rembrandt. After llil- 
dred Reeve had given a good summary of cur- 
rent events. Vera Jones read a paper on 
"Rembrandt's Life.** Gwendoljm Edwards 
dien showM copies of some of the great mas- 
ter's most celebrated paintings. The dub 
members are taking a deep interest in art and 
artists of the past, and find the new plan of 
carrying out the literary program very satis- 
factory. After the art discussion the club 
turned its attention to a slight diversion in the 
form of an extemporaneous debate on the 
question, "Is compulsory attendance of chapel 
advisable?** 

Ruth Allison, Marie Wait and Lucy Terrell, 
who valiantly supported die affirmative, won 
from Grace Lamport, Zola Watson and Mary 
Longsworth, who championed the negative. 

On December 13th the first open meeting 
was hdd at Guilford House. A very enter- 
taining and edifying comparison of the Eng- 
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liih and American systems of education was 
given by Professor Perkins. The subject is 
one of great interest to Mucators and the giris 
were particularly glad to have it presmted in 
such an altogetiier enjoyable way. 

GLEE AND BSANDOUN CLUBS 

The musical clubs gave a joint concert, 
under the management of the Mandolin Club, 
at Glenville High School, December 14. After 
an appreciated program the teachers, students^ 
and members of the two clubs adjourned to 
the gsrmnasium, which was gayly decorated 
for the occasion. Miss Brewster and Miss 
Biddle, leaders of the Mandolin and Glee 
Clubs, respectively, were invited to assist in 
the informal reception which precede the 
dancing. Six of the Glenville High School 
teachers are graduates of the College for 
Women, and it was due largely to their efforts 
that the evening was made so thoroughly 
pleasant and successful. 



LA SOCIETY FRANCAISE. 

i 

The French Club held its fourth meeting at 
Haydn Hall, December 6. Eight new mem- 
bers were elected from the student body, 
while Miss Saiford of Hathaway-Brown 
school was invited to become an associate 
member, and Mr. Danton, honorary member. 

The program was as fojlowss A Reading 
on the Development of French Literature, by 
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Miss Brewster; L'Amitie, by Miss Hunter; a 
recitation by Miss Goldsmith; an address by 
the president. Miss Friedrich. Bfiss Friedrich 
emphasized two points: first, the object of the 
society — to give to college girls tiie oppor- 
tunity to practice French conversation; sec- 
ond — that the society is not exclusive but 
democratic in spirit, so that, although it re- 
serves the right to vote upon the names pre- 
sentM for admission, yet the applicants in 
reality choose the society rather than the so- 
ciety the applicants. 

The last meeting before the Christmas re- 
cess was held at die home of Mr. Borgerhoff, 
who gave a highly pleasing account of Christ- 
mas customs in France. 

o 

Blumnte 

The wedding of Vesta Maude Jackson, *05, 
to Mr. Verne Williams Clisby, took place Sat- 
urday evening, Deceniber 8tfi. Among Miss 
Jackson's attendants were Ruth Van Nostran^ 
'06, who served her as maid of honor, and 
Anna Wallace, '06, acting as bridesmaid. 

Mrs. Percy Ford-Smith, formerly Olive 
Spengler, '03, is now living in Manchester, 
England. 

Eklith Cond6, '05, is teaching at Huntington 
Hall, Los Angeles, California. 

The engagement of Mary Van Bpps, '04, to 
Julius Sanderson, has recently been an- 
nounced. 

Among the familiar faces seen on the cam- 
pus during the last few weeks was that of 
Ruhamah Smith, '04, of the College of the 
Sisters of Bethany, T<^>eka, Kansas. 

Elinbeth Cristy, '03, ^nrtio taught last year 
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at Mt. Ida School for Girls in Massachusetts, 
is now in Providence, Rhode Island. 

On die evening of December aytfa, the wed- 
ding of Charlotte Yale Gardner, one-time 
member of the class of '05, to Lewis Dunham 
Waters occurred. One of Miss Gardner's 
Bridesmaids was Ruth Van Nostran, '06. 

Florence Brooks, '06, who has been travel- 
ing in Europe, has spent some time in Vienna, 
Austria. 

o 

a. a. activities 

The Y. W. C. A. meeting of December 

seventh was led by Doctor Carroll, pastor of 
the Hough Avenue Congregational Church. 
His talk was exceedingly interesting, being a 
discussion of the different attitudes toward re- 
ligicHi and treating in a practical manner the 
problems involved. 

On Friday, December fourteenth, the last 
meeting was held for the year nineteen- 
hundred-six. The service was led by Mrs. 
SmaU, President of the Ohio Home Mission- 
ary Society. Her talk treated especially of 
conditions in New Mexico, and she empha- 
sized the fact that although the call for aid 
in die foreign field was indeM great, yet in 
this country the need was no less pressing. 
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St. Paul's, the new chapel at Cdluxnbia Uni- 
versity, has recently been opened for worship. 
It is the gift of unknown donors, and is a 
most beautiful structure, composed entirely 
of burnt clay. 

Earl Damley, addressing a gathering of 
science and art pupils at Gravesend, criticized 
the stereotyped system of education of the 
English aristocratic class in the following con- 
fession: '"I place mjrself before jrou as an 
example of deficiency in Mucation. I went 
through the ordinary public school course and 
received a university education. I found my 
self at twenty-one a bachelor of arts of Cam 
bridge with a certain knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, which I never found of any particular 
use, but without any knowledge of French or 
German or science. From my example, I 
hope you will glean some benefit by securing 
that knowledge which it is now too late for 
me to acquire." 

At a conference of head teachers at Leam- 
ington, Miss Cleghom, head of a large elemen- 
tary school at Sheffield, England, denounced 
co-education. She said that big, mixed schools 
were bad for children — educationally, mor- 
ally and physically. It was impossible, she 
said, for a head teacher to have prc^r indi- 
vidual influence over the pupils. It was said 
that girls exercised a good influence over 
boys, but she was sorry to say there were a 
great many bad little girls, and it was not 
good for boys to be under their influence. 
Other teachers also denounced the mixed 
system. 

Detailed plans and specifications for the 
new Carnegie Library at Oberlin have been 
completed by the ardiitects. As soon as the 
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new buflding is ready for use, die old library 
building will be turned over to the depart- 
ment of zoology. 

Preparations are already under way for a 
suitable celebration of the one hundreth an- 
niversary of the birth of Henry W. Long- 
fellow on February twenty-seventh. The 
celebration will take place in Cambridge, 
under the auspices of the Cambridge Histor- 
ical Society, and a conunittee of citizens and 
members of the university. Public exercises 
will be held in Sanders Theatre. Among the 
speakers already selected for die meeting are : 
President Elliot, Professor C. E. Norton, 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, and W. D. Howells. 

The twentieth annual production of a play 
by the Cercle Frangais of Harvard, promises 
this year to be of unusual interest. For the 
first time the Cercle will produce an c^retta, 
and has selected for performance in Boston 
and Cambridge Moliere's well-known 'Xe 
Medecin Malgr£ Lui," as set to music by 
Gonoud. In its production, the Cercle will 
adhere as closely as possible to the traditions 
of "Le Medecin," as still preservW in France. 
A special feature of the performance will be 
the "Hommage k Moli6re," according to the 
custom of the French stage. For this, M. 
Ernest Perrin of Paris, who is supervising the 
production, has written a eulogy to be recited 
and sung by principals and chorus at the con- 
clusion of the performance. 

Yale University has recently made the 
greatest land sale in its history, disposing to 
local purchasers of its large tract near E^st 
Rock in the northern part of the city. The 
tract comprises some twelve acres and repre- 
sents about seventy building lots of ordinary 
size. It was originally part of the Hillhouse 
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improved property in various parts o£ the 
city will be sold soon, leaving, apart from tiie 
Hillhouse estate, no large piece of unimp rov e d 
property owned by Yale in New Haven ex- 
cept the great square on Prospect HiU noftfa 
of the observatory lot. 
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THE WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY OF 
JAPAN. 

When, at my first meeting with Mr. Jinzo 
Nanise, I found him attired in occidental garb 
— ^which is not very suitable to oriental fig- 
ures — I felt a real regret. 

I should have liked even his clothes to do 
this man justice who was so well worth seeing 
at his best. There is almost a scholastic dig- 
nity about the native dress of the Japanese 
gentleman. It seems in fine harmony with his 
grave, unhurried bearing and elaborately cour- 
teous manner. In it he feels perfectly at home 
and certainly appears to the best advantage. 

Jinzo Naruse will be known in Japanese his- 
tory as the Father of Liberal Education for the 
women of his country. 

He makes no claim, I believe, to more than 
average scholarship, although he is a writer of 
considerable repute, and a recognized author- 
ity in pedagogy. 

Nor does he claim that the idea of Liberal 
Education for the women of Japan was origi- 
nal with him. For before he brought about 
* the establishment of the Nippon Joshi Dai- 
gakko (Woman's University of Japan), of 
which he is the president, there was already 
in existence the Peeresses' School for the 
daughters of the Imperial family and of the 
nobility, and there had been a number of ex- 
cellent day and boarding schools for girls con- 
ducted by missionaries of foreign boards. 
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But these schools, even though supple- 
mented by a number of small private schools 
(like Miss Tsuda's admirable English school), 
could provide for only a very small proportion 
of the total number of young women in the 
Empire. And, being more or less sectarian or 
exclusive in character, they were practically 
out of touch with the great mass public 
school girls. 

This latter truth in particular impressed 
itself upon Mr. Naruse's mind when as a young 
man he was teaching in a sectarian school. 

At that time the nation would have received 
the suggestion of a higher education for the 
women of the conunon ranks about as seri- 
ously as a proposition to send missionaries to 
Mars. 

Higher education? For men — ^yes. The 
more men, the better. But for women? If 
they were not fit to sup with the superior sex, 
or to promote or engage in conversation in the 
presence of the superior sex, if in these and 
countless other respects they were the inferior 
beings they were considered in the light of 
Buddhist teachings to be, how could the idea 
of a higher education for the mass of them be 
regarded as other than absurd? 

Yet, in the face of this very general attitude, 
Jinzo Naruse seriously considered and more 
and more favored the cause of liberal education 
for women, not as the privilege of the few 
merely, but as the right of the many, and fur- 
thermore, as an ultimate benefit to the nation* 

For with a vision remarkably undimmed by 
Buddhist prejudices (on the other hand, consid- 
erably clarified, no doubt, by Christian teach- 
ings), he got hold of the truths practically new 
to his countrymen (not so very old, indeed, 
with us !) that ''the hand that rocks the cradle 
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rules the world" ; that a nation cannot hope to 
rise above the level of its women; and that 
therefore, in order to rise as high as she aspired, 
Japan must seek a higher level for her women. 

He assumed as his lifework the difiEicult 
mission of converting others to his radical be- 
lief and finally bringing about the establish- 
ment of a great university for women which, 
to quote his own words, should exist "not for 
the sake of itself, but for the sake of the home, 
the community and the nation." 

To this end he first of all visited Europe and 
America, devoting several years to careful ob- 
servation of all the prominent schools to which 
women are admitted as students. 

During these years startling events tran- 
spired at home, notably the war with China. 
And these roused the thinking Japanese to 
such a degree of patriotism, dissatisfaction and 
aspiration as rendered them peculiarly suscep- 
tible to new and radical ideas. 

And so when Jinzo Naruse returned from 
America and made public his long cherished 
project of founding a university for women, he 
found S3rmpathy and co-operation all ready to 
respond. 

Events having thus conspired in his favor, 
and success being now fairly assured, Mr. Na- 
ruse was enabled to devote all his energies for 
the next four or five years to organizing an 
Association of Promoters of the university, and 
with their co-operation, to soliciting funds. 

By September, 1899, the fimds, although 
exceedingly modest in the aggregate, seemed 
large enough to justify the erection of a lectiure 
hall, a laboratory, a few dormitories and other 
necessary buildings. These were built on a 
tract of land given by the very wealthy Mitsui 
family, which had become interested in the 
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project through one of its members, Mrs. 
Hirooka, an exceptionally talented business 
woman to whose farsightedness and ability at 
a critical time in its career, the family largely 
owes its present vast increase of fortune and 
influence in the Empire. 

During this period of construction and even 
before the admission of students was an- 
nounced, applications began to pour in at such 
a rate that hundreds had to be placed on the 
waiting list. 

In April, 1901, the university doors were 
thrown open to the eight hundred accepted 
students who had for many months been 
awaiting this happiest day of their lives. 

From that day to this, the growth of the in- 
stitution has been remarkable, and since the 
close of the war with Russia, has proceeded 
by leaps and bounds. New buildings cannot 
be constructed fast enough to accommodate 
those on the waiting list. The number of stu- 
dents is now in the neighborhood of 1,500, and 
only imselfish crowding and ingenious contriv- 
ing has found room for them all. I noted that 
as many as four young women shared one 
small room — not quite such close quarters as 
one might imagine, since the beds, which con- 
sist of thick, soft mats and a wadded coverlet, 
are each morning folded and laid away — ^but 
still it was crowding. 

The girls' rooms are typically Japanese. 
While studying, the girls prefer to sit on their 
feet at open windows overlooking the pretty 
gardens. In the recitation rooms and assem- 
bly hall they are required to use foreign seats 
of the sort used in our Clark Hall lectiure 
rooms* 

No American girl, by the way, could be more 
diligent than these Japanese girls in taking 
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down notes of lectures. It is positively awe- 
inspiring to behold them calmly taking notes 
in the most difficult language of the world — 
Chinese— of a lecture delivered in another lan- 
guage — ^Japanese. But to them it is appar- 
ently a mere matter of course. The Chinese 
ideographs, each one standing for at least a 
word and usually for a v^ole idea, must serve 
admirably the purpose of note taking. 

Of course the university is scarcely out of 
its infancy, as yet, (the entire building and 
maintenance fund combined two years ago 
barely exceeded yen 300,000— $150,000), but 
the fimdamental idea seemed to me, when I 
visited it, to have been consistently empha- 
sized throughout all the steps of its develop- 
ment, and I have no doubt, so long as Presi- 
dent Naruse directs its course, that idea will 
remain the predominant one, namely: that 
it shall exist ''not for the sake of itself, but for 
the sake of the home, the community, and the 
nation." 

It was not Woman, but Japanese women, 
for wh<Mn the university was established. The 
nation's need, rather than woman's right, was 
the slogan that drew into the Association of 
Promoters such statesmen and patriots as Mar- 
quis Ito, Marquis Saionji, Count Okiuna, 
Baron Shibusawa, Baron Utsumi and Baron 
Kitabatake. 

The nation's need, the nation's good — ^this 
is the ultimate end, the raison d'cire, by com- 
mon consent and united insistence of every 
activity of the university. 

I have not unduly emphasized the national- 
ism of this fundamental and pervasive idea of 
the institution. When once my occidental 
mind comprehended it, I found it writ large 
ever3nvhere. It clearly accounted for, and, I 
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think, justified some things which at first 
sight seemed very strange, to say the least. 

For instance, at the time I was there, the 
university invited within its walls as a guest, a 
certain dress reformer from thb country, 
whom it authorized to devise the pattern and 
direct the making of a dress-reform costume 
for the students. 

Now it is true that the prevailing style dt 
full dress worn by Japanese ladies, although 
charmingly becoming, is not altogether health- 
ful. The beautiful obi (girdle) which is yards 
in length and appalling in weight and stiffness, 
restricts the development of the upper part of 
the body, induces roundness of the shoulders, 
and often does positive injury to the spine and 
kidneys. Rich linings also add undue weight 
to the voluminous sleeves. 

But the harmful features of this costume can 
be remedied without taking away its charac- 
teristic beauties, and the Japanese themsdves 
will doubtless eifect the reform when they are 
ready for it. 

Moreover, this costume is not the one halnt- 
ually worn by the school girls and women stu- 
dents. They wear a time-honored "student" 
costume, very similar to the student costume 
worn by the school boys, which, so far as I 
can see, cannot be improved upon (except, pos- 
sibly, in the sleeves, which, for the sake of 
lightness and freedom of arm movement, might 
be made without a lining). The costume con- 
sists of a divided skirt, very neat, usually pur- 
ple in color and ankle length, a short upper 
kimono which is tucked under the skirt like a 
shirtwaist and confined by a soft, narrow gir- 
dle, and very simple butterfly sleeves, the 
three-cornered part serving as a pocket. 

It is suitable not only for general wear, but 
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for the daily outdoor gymnastic exercises as 
welL For this compulsory but popular feature 
of their course, the girls make no change ex- 
cept to tie up the flowing portion of their 
sleeves so as to leave their arms perfectly free. 

With dainty accessories for the neck and 
the hair, and stout shoes for the feet, this 
costiune is about as attractive as well as sen- 
sible student dress as I have ever seen. 

And yet the university authorities invited 
in our dress reformer! And her reform pat- 
tern as she described it to me, proposed among 
other things, to substitute for the short kimono 
with its charming butterfly sleeves, a non- 
descript something with nothing but a "re- 
form'' label to recommend it. 

I cannot believe that the students will take 
kindly to an innovation which takes away the 
charm and character without adding appreci- 
ably to the utility and healthfulness of their 
native school costimie. And I am almost cer- 
tain that the university management will ulti- 
mately reject it. 

''Then was it not absurd to invite it in the 
first place?" you ask. 

No, not from their viewpoint. The Japan- 
ese, while tenaciously clinging to all they have 
that is good, perfectly understand that there 
is much good to be learned from the Occident 
and adapted to their own needs which will re- 
sult in the nation's ultimate betterment. 

Any foreign idea which promises to promote 
the physical development of their women, and 
hence of the nation, is sure to receive respect- 
ful consideration. (All women in Japan are 
expected to marry and bring up children. One 
rarely meets with a spinster.) 

The imiversity's policy of carefully preserv- 
ing Japanese characteristics and yet at the 
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same time freely adopting many desirable 
things from the Occident, has brought into 
being as curious a course of study and manner 
of life as is to be found an3rwhere in the world, 
I am sure. 

Let me give you a passing glimpse of a day's 
doings. 

Here are a dozen students, in the student 
costiune which I have described, returning^ 
from a spin on their bicycles (imported and 
of the latest pattern). On Cherryblossom Ave- 
nue — ^the main approach — they meet their 
honored President, let us say, or some <rf the 
professors. To each one separately they drop 
the profoimdest of obeisances. 

It is time for their first lecture. Suppose it 
is to be the class in Pedagogy. These girls, 
with dozens of others, silently take their places 
in front of the recitation seats, simultaneously 
drop a deep obeisance to the instructor (who 
gravely bows in return), silently and intently 
listen to the lecture, modestly answer ques- 
tions that are put to them, and at the close of 
the hour, with another deep obeisance, file si- 
lently out- 
Very likely the Art of Flower Arrangement 
is the next scheduled subject. The girls thread 
their way through the by-paths of a charming 
flower garden to a small house of pure Japan- 
ese architecture. Here is a long, low table 
surrounded with soft mats upon which the 
girls sink, after the inevitable formal greeting 
to the master in charge, and gathering up 
many fresh flowers from the table, they spend 
the hour under the careful tuition of their mas- 
ter, in practising this sine qua non of Japanese 
culture. 

I shall not describe their goings and comings 
any further. Suffice it to say that the univer- 
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sity curriculum includes with such subjects as 
English Literature, Higher Algebra and Jap- 
anese History, a course in practical dairy- 
keeping, a course in vegetable gardening and 
flowering gardening, a course in cookery — 
foreign and native — a coiu-se in the ceremony 
of tea-drinking, etc., etc. 

You can guess what a medley of impressions 
is made on the mind of an occidental visitor 
who has come expecting to see the kind of 
"university" to which he has always been ac- 
customed. Not until he comprehends the fun- 
damental idea of it all, does he see unity in it. 

Count Okiuna in a recent address to the 
students, gave expression to no mere flourish 
of rhetoric, but to the sober truth, when he 
said that all concerned in the university were 
fully alive to the great responsibility they were 
under, ''namely, to send forth model women" 
(by which he meant model Japanese women), 
who would be expected to serve the nation by 
making model homes and helping to make 
model conununities. 

The spirit and aim of the students appear 
to be the same as those of the President, the 
Governing Board and the Faculty. In all their 
doings, even in their sports, they give evidence 
of a clear consciousness that they are there 
for a definite and serious purpose. 

But do not imagine that for all its serious- 
ness of purpose, the life of this university is 
not fully as enjoyable to these Japanese girls 
as our gayer and, I fear, less purposeful college 
life is, or has been, to you and me. 

"University" — as we understand the signifi- 
cance of the name — is a misnomer here. The 
institution viewed by our standard is really 
nothing more as yet than the most ambitious 
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of the Higher Schools fw Girls in die Empire. 

But if it continues to develop at the mar- 
velous rate that it has so far in its Inrief career, 
it may yet prove to be a university in every 
way worthy of the name. 

But as long as Jinzo Naruse remains its 
President, I feel siu-e, as I have already said, 
that it will remain true to the fundameotal 
idea, i. e., that it exists ""not fcMr the sake of 
itself, but for the sake of the home, die com- 
munity, and the nation.** 

Grace S. Zorbaugh, *96. 

o 

THE CHORUS. 

Whisper to the moon-gleam. 

Whisper to the sea. 
Whisper to the moonbeam. 

Follow, follow me. 

When the wind is in the willows. 

And the fireflies in die glen. 
And the moonlight on the pillows 

Of sleep enamored men, — 
When the elves are in the forest. 

Seeking starshine in the dew. 
And their tiny times are chorused 

Where the starlight filters through; 

Then, whisper to the moon-gleams. 

Whisper to the sea. 
Whisper to the moonbeams. 

Follow, follow me. 

— LfOuise Medbery. 

In The Vassar Miscellany. 
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It was a wet, unpleasant evening in Febru- 
ary, and little Miss Hicks, hurrying homeward 
T^th her chop for tomorrow's dinner, felt wet 
and impleasant, too. Her jacket was too thin 
for such weather, and her worn shoes, splash* 
ing over the muddy pavement, made her dread 
the twinges of rheumatism which would siu-ely 
follow. She paused a moment for breath be- 
neath the sheltering awning of a book-store, 
and, as she shook her dripping skirts, she 
glanced into the gaily lighted windows. It 
happened to be the evening before Valen- 
tine's day, and the windows of the shop were 
filled with the usual "tokens of affection"; 
riotous cupids with garlands of roses and for- 
get-me-nots, reposing on beds of celluloid; 
lovely scrolls in delicate pinks and blues with 
amorous, gilded verses inscribed on them; 
wonderful creations in silks of brilliant hue, at 
which all the small girls of the neighborhood 
gazed covetously. On one side lay a heap of 
comic valentines in ugly, staring reds and yel- 
lows, but Miss Hicks never noticed them, for 
she had eyes only for the gorgeous visions on 
the other side. As she looked at them, a flood 
of suddenly-released memories came into her 
head which made her cheeks grow, for a mo- 
ment, youthfully pink and her faded eyes glow 
like stars. 

The door of the shop closed with a final 
bang, and the lights went out suddenly. But 
Miss Hicks only smiled happily to herself, as 
she hurried through the remaining squares to 
her own dingy little house in dingy little Lom- 
bard street. The dim street lamp showed a 
sign, battered and discolored, of '*Miss M. 
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Hicks, Fashionable Milliner/' and as the owner 
of the shop opened the creaking door, stepped 
inside, and lighted a lamp, a few old-fashioned 
hats and bonnets could be faintly discerned cm 
the narrow counter, while in the <me small 
showcase were sundry faded ribbons and 
drooping birds. 

"It's a wonder to me," her nearest neighbors 
would often say, "how that Miss Hicks man- 
ages to get along ; kith nor kin she don't seem 
to have none, and the custcxners she's got ain't 
enough to keep body and soul together. But 
I've heard as how she gets an annuity fnwd 
some dead relatives and that probably helps 
her out, if she's real good at scrimping and 
saving." 

But in spite of the solicitude of her nei^ 
bors, they never found out any certain facts 
about the little woman in rusty black, who was 
always either sitting at her window, sewing on 
the hats of her few customers, or else taking 
a solitary stroll through the dingy, narrow 
streets; this latter she usually did when the 
daylight was nearly gone, for in a timid, child- 
ish way she shrank from observation, and pre- 
ferred to commune with herself rather than 
join her neighbors in friendly gossip. 

Generally she liked to be slow about prepar- 
ing and eating her meals, for in this way they 
took up quite a part of the long, lonely day; 
but tonight she was in such a hurry about her 
few preparations and did everything with such 
an air of abstraction that she nearly amputated 
a finger while cutting bread, and entirely for- 
got to put anything in the tea-pot except hot 
water. When at last the dishes had been 
washed and carefuly put away, each in its own 
proper place, when the sleek white cat had 
been given a generous saucer of milk, then 
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Miss Hicks, with an air of trembling and hesi- 
tating eagerness, placed a chair against the 
old-fashioned cupboard in the living-room, 
and reaching up, to the peril of life and limb, 
drew forth from its inmost recesses a square 
pasteboard box. She carefully wiped off the 
dust on its surface — ^it was probably the only 
dusty article in her whole establishment — and, 
carrying the box to the kitchen table, deposited 
it there with a loving little pat. 

But now, when her intentions seemed prac- 
tically accomplished, something held her back ; 
it seemed as though invisible fingers were 
closing over her own to keep her from opening 
the box, from prying into the things which 
she had not had the courage to look at for such 
long, long years. She thought, with a shiver, 
of those years. Fifteen of them ! And so clear 
does memory sometimes become that Miss 
Hicks could distinctly remember when she 
had placed the last letter in the box — ^her 
"Treasure Box" she had often called it lov- 
ingly — and as she thought of all that had hap- 
pened since she had put that letter in, of all 
the loneliness and desolation of those fifteen 
years, she bent her head on the little green 
box and cried softly. 

After a little while she raised her head, and 
with a little flash of determination in her grey 
eyes, took the lid from the box and turned the 
contents out on the table. On top of the heap 
lay several yellowed envelopes, quaintly em- 
bossed, with ''Miss Mary Ellen Hicks" writ- 
ten on them in faded, boyish writing. With a 
caressing touch Miss Hicks put these aside and 
picked up a bent tintype of a boy with laugh- 
ing eyes and a tender, pleasant mouth. At this 
she looked a long time, at first with a little 
answering smile for the smile in the picture. 
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then with misty reminiscent eyes. More mod- 
ern valentines came next in the pile; much 
more elaborate, too, these were, and the verses 
seemed chosen by a more discriminating eye. 
She put them all aside, with a sigh and a loving 
look for each, and picked up the one at die 
very bottom; the envelope bore a western 
postmark and was not elaborate nor fanciful 
as the others had been, nor were the contents 
ansrthing m(M*e than a sheet of paper folded 
around the picture of a man — a man who, in 
spite of the lines of weariness in his face, had 
still the boyish eyes and kind mouth of the 
other picture. On the paper was written, in a 
strong, angular hand: 

"Dear heart, try to think of me and remem- 
ber me today, even though I am so far away 
from home and you. I am sorry that I have 
no other valentine to send you, but there is 
more love in this scrap of paper than in all the 
valentines in creation. I am thinking just now 
how, a year ago, you and I were sitting in the 
dear old home parlor, making valentines for 
the neighbors' children, and when I think of 
the difference between then and now, I feel as 
sad and depressed as the wailing pines around 
me. I have had such strange premonitions to- 
day, too; I seem to see such a long vista of 
years before me and you do not seem to have 
a share in any of them. Dear heart, I want 
you to promise me that you will never forget 
me, no matter where I may be, whether I am 
living or dead. If I know this it will take away, 
in part at least, my loneliness and my feeling 
of desertion on this desolate ranch. Good-b3re, 
dear, and God bless you. Your Dan.** 

The paper dropped from Miss Hicks* nerve- 
less fingers as she remembered that first long 
year of separation — a lonely year, even though 
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it was she herself who had urged Dan to be 
independent of his rich, crotchety old uncle 
and to seek his own fortune away somewhere, 
so that he might be the man she wanted him 
to be. She remembered achingly how long she 
had waited for another letter, at first with eager 
anticipation, later with dread; how slowly 
time had passed after that tender little valen- 
tine note, and how one day some of her own 
letters came back to her, marked unclaimed* 
And then she thought of the time, several 
years later, vdien her mother had died and 
when she felt for the first time the old grief 
of utter loneliness and misery, and the desola- 
tion of those months came over her again, in 
oat, great sickening wave that made her shake 
from head to foot; she recalled the days that 
followed, full of visits from kind and condoling 
neighbors, who gradually let her alone when 
they saw how much she desired it ; the nights, 
full of grief and unsatisfied longing, when she 
gave way unrestrainedly to the sorrow which 
was pent up during the day. 

But — and Miss Hicks straightened up with 
a proud little smile, though her lips still trem- 
bled — ^at all events she had remained faithful 
to her promise; though doubts had often as- 
sailed her, she had kept the tryst bravely, and 
she comforted herself often by thinking, when 
she felt especially tired and alone, that if Dan 
were living, he would siu-ely find his way back 
to her some day, and if he were dead she had 
a childish little feeling of relief that he was 
watching over her and protecting her all the 
time* 

The clock struck eleven slow, even strokes, 
and Miss Hicks, in amazement at the lateness 
of the hour, hastily put the valentines in the 
box, and with one last look, put them back on 
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the shelf, and went to bed. She tossed rest- 
lessly for a long time, for her thoughts and the 
memories they had awakened were sadder than 
usual But still she felt glad that at last she 
had had the courage to call back openly the 
memories that she had striven to put aside for 
so long. And when she did finally fall asleq>, 
her dreams made her thin lips part in happy 
curves, and caused her to utter now and then 
deep, unconscious sighs of content. 

The next morning was sunshiny, with 
no trace of yesterday's gloom, and the little 
street seemed to have become dry as if by 
magic, and to have lost, for the time being, its 
dinginess, in the sunshine poured out on it so 
liberally. Miss Hicks sat at her window, bus- 
ied with retrimming an old bonnet; but there 
was no reflection of sunshine in her face. The 
reaction due to what she had done last night 
had come over her, and the memories which 
had. seemed so sweet then were unpleasant and 
bitter this morning. All her life, she thought 
sadly, was made up of unrealized hopes and 
ungranted desires ; whatever had been dear to 
her had been taken away when she most 
needed it; every disaster and trouble had come 
upon her when she was least ready to meet it 
And now she thought with a sigh, she had 
become too old to ever have it different; it 
seemed to her that never had her eyes been so 
lifeless, her mouth so lined and careworn, her 
hair so thin and grey as they had appeared this 
morning in her little mirror. What an unfair 
thing the world was anyway, she thought, as 
she bit off her thread reflectively and watched 
the mail-carrier coming briskly across the 
street. What a lot of mail those people next 
door did get! Even that was not divided 
fairly. 
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But — and she stared in astonishment — ^the 
mail-carrier was actually coming to her house; 
at this very minute he was climbing her rickety 
little steps and knocking at her battered little 
door. She hastily dropped her work on the 
floor and hurried to open the door. 

''It must be the wrong place/' she began 
deprecatingly, but he shoved a bulky envelope 
through the crack in the door and with a pleas- 
ant ''Guess it's yours, all right; good morn- 
ing/' was o£F again before she could remon- 
strate further. It certainly must be hers, for 
it said, ."Miss Mary Ellen Hicks, Lombard 
Street, Midville," in big, bold characters on the 
envelope; it was an embossed one, too, with 
gay cupids and garlands of roses on the border. 
Miss Hicks looked at it wonderingly at first; 
then she smiled with the pleased anticipation 
of a child, and she prepared to cut the envelope 
carefully, carefully. She looked at the post- 
mark, but it was too blurred to be plainly seen 
— and just then a thought came to her that 
made her grow suddenly white and tremble. 

No, no, it was impossible; but what if ? 

Such things had happened, many and many a 
time, and just because such things never had 
happened to her was no reason that they might 
not occur now. She was almost afraid to see 
what the envelope held, and she turned it over 
hesitatingly in her hand ; but finally with shak- 
ing fingers she cut the paper, blew it open, 
and drew out the folded paper inside. Expect- 
antly she unfolded it, her heart beating high, 
her lips parted in anticipation. Then suddenly 
daylight seemed to leave her, and when the 
mistiness had cleared away, she found herself 
staring at a hideous cartoon in flaring red and 
green, of an old maid with cork-screw curls, a 
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thin, angular figure, and a long hooked nose,, 
while underneath was printed : 

"You're the meanest old maid in the city — 

With that well all surely agree ; 
We know you once thought you were pretty ,^ 

But no trace of it now can we see. 
And, say, have you e'er learned the meaning 

Of sweetheart, or lover, or beau? 
One look at your face, and we needn*t 

Take the trouble to hear you say *no.' " 

The cutting doggerel seemed imprinted in 
letters of fire on Miss Hicks' brain; it burned 
through her and made her heart beat nearly to 
suffocation. But the two small boys who 
were waiting at the comer of the house, were 
grievously disappointed; they expected at 
least to see her come out of her house in wrath, 
and demand justice somewhere, as several 
others of their victims had done. They waited 
for nearly an hour and then, when a playmate 
called them across the street, they ran off with 
him, forgetting their disappointment alto- 
gether after a few moments of play. 

But the still little figure in the milliner's 
shop had not forgotten; at noon she was still 
sitting limply in her chair, gazing out at noth- 
ing with burning, brilliant eyes, that now had 
knowledge in their depths where before there 
had been only wonder. Her mouth quivered 
pitifully, though she tried bravely to make it 
firm and resolute. She had had a glimpse into 
the Present, harsh and uns3mipathetic, and she 
shrank back again into the Past, where she 
had been much more happy and contented. 
The Todays were not for her; from hence- 
forth, she knew, all her solace and companion- 
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ship, all her brief happiness and pleasures, all 
her longings and desires, — ^the rest of her life, 
in short — ^must be lived in the quiet, peace- 
bringing Yesterdays. 

Katherine Kurz, '09. 
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BROWNING'S DELINEATION OF 
WOMEN. 



Both Tenn}r8on and Browning have an ex- 
alted opinion of womanhood, but Browning's 
is by far the nobler, less ethereal and the more 
philosophical. Each one of our poets rever- 
ences womanhood most deeply and treats the 
mutual love of man and woman with glorify- 
ing enthusiasm, yet Browning's veneration is 
part and parcel of the man; and, like a fra- 
grant perfume, it emanates from the very heart 
of his poems ; and his idea of love is of such a 
spiritual, transcendental nature that it lives 
again in the world to come. A most exquisite 
example of this is found in the "Ring and the 
Book." Pompilia epitomizes this thought in 
her words : ''Marriage on earth seems such a 
counterfeit. In heaven we have the real and 
true and sure." 

Most of the female characters of the former 
poet laureate are portrayed through objective 
description, while Browning, who of all poets 
deals least in externals, gives hardly any ac- 
count of a woman's beauty. By subtle touches 
of character, by suggestions of spiritual nature, 
he sets his creations before us. With greater 
intuition and S3rmpathy than any other poet. 
Browning speaks to us from the very heart of 
woman. He depicts her as she is in herself, 
rather than as she appears to the observation 
of the lover or student* Browning did indeed 
profit by the perfect opportunity he had of 
studying a woman's character in its sweetest 
and purest lights, for nowhere does he show 
more consummate power and more delicate 
intuition than in his portraiture of women. 

Witli amazing versatility he renders tyft 
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after t)rpe, aspect after aspect of the feminine 
nature. These types are not particularly Eng- 
lish or Italian, but are rather of a universal 
stamp. Complex, subtle and involved are the 
natures with which they are endowed, yet all 
stand forth as breathing human beings with 
their adorable perfections and imperfections; 
they are feminine to the very core. They are 
not only gentle, silent influences, passively 
looking on, but take an active part in the drama 
of life. Many of them placed in weighty and 
doubtful situations must decide for themselves 
in favor of good or evil and growth or stagna- 
tion. And here in this finely-strung, complex 
woman, in whose heart the struggle of life is 
often carried on. Browning shows his over- 
powering genius. 

Besides these deeper studies, our poet gives 
us some charming studies of girlhood, delicate 
blossoms of women. Take the portrait of 
Evelyn Hope as an instance, ''sixteen years old 
when she died." Side by side with the fixed, 
tranquil portrait of the child in her last sleep, 
we have the warm living girl whose **hair was 
amber and mouth of your own geranitun red." 
Another girlish portrait of singular charm is 
Pippa, "but a little, black-eyed, pretty singing 
Felippa, gay silk-winding girl," whose child- 
like naivet6 and innocence contrast forcibly 
with the blackness of Ottima's guilt; whose 
simple, loving and believing heart wrought 
such miracles of goodness. 

Though not a study of girlhood, yet of this 
less intricate type is that of Countess Guis- 
mond, a picture of childlike faith and true 
womanliness. ''I thought they loved me," she 
says simply, in speaking of her cousins who 
plotted against her. A sadder pictiure is that 
of the unfortunate Lady in ''My Last Duch- 
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ess," ""painted on the wall, looking as if she 
were alive." We can see the passionate ex* 
pression "on her fair white cheek/* and the 
kind and tender look in her eyes, and we resent 
the cruelty of the despot who "gave com- 
mands'* and stopped all smiles. 

Of all the poets Browning is imique in that 
his women play as energetic and conspicuous 
roles as the men, in his dramas. "Colombe's 
Birthday'* and "Pippa Passes" are named for 
women, and in several of his most vigorous 
plays, women have the leading parts, or are 
the very centres around which all the action 
revolves. "In a Balcony" consists mainly of 
the activities and emotions of Constance and 
the Queen, Norbert playing but a very subor- 
dinate role. The changes of Colombe's for- 
tunes influence greatly the operations of the 
other characters; and, in like manner, "the 
noble and right woman's manliness" of Pol- 
yxena is a sustaining force in "King Victor 
and King Charles-" In the "Return of the 
Druses" does not the final issue of the drama 
depend upon the struggle and ultimate self- 
effacement of Anael? And Pompilia is, with- 
out question, the all-engrossing, all-important 
character of the "Ring and the Book," the 
shining light in this sombre tale of villainy 
and miu'der. Thus, in each great drama, with 
one or two exceptions, a woman stands forth 
in bold relief, eliciting the most intense interest 
and the most profound reverence. 

Of all the poet's delineations there is but one 
instance of untainted purity, the child-wife, 
Pompilia. What a type of the sublime human 
soul is our Pompilia, "first of the first, perfect 
in whiteness !'* Like a lily nurtured in a slimy, 
muddy swamp, she seems to have blossomed 
into perfect beauty, shedding sweet fragrance 
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and sunshine on all around. As she lies there, 
covered with wounds and dying, her quaint 
artlessness and innocence seem to brighten up 
everything about her. Her words seem to be 
inspired by God, and surely she has found God 
in her harsh and bitter experience. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of all this misery and longing for 
a "better life, it is the strength and chastity of 
her own soul that brings about the self-renun- 
ciation of her "soldier-saint," Caponsacchi. 
Most fervently and reverently he proclaims 
her, "The glory of life, the beauty of the world. 
The splendor of heaven, .... the snow- 
white soul that angels fear to take Unten- 
derly." 

With this one exception, Browning's women 
arc not all wholly good. There are many who 
yield to temptation, though of good, noble 
character. Yet these same ones at the close 
become chastened or even sanctified. The 
Lady of "Inn Album" has been weak enough 
to listen to the voice of the tempter, and, con- 
sequently, suffers for it. Ultimately, however, 
she emerges from her house of bondage, 
purged of her guilt, fully convinced that 
"Prison roof shall break one day and Heaven 
beam overhead." Then we have Phene, whose 
soul, that "visionary butterfly," is just begin- 
ning "to wake, feel, live," as we leave her, ris- 
ing from a life of shame and sinfulness. But 
most beautiful of all is the child nature of 
Mildred m the "Blot on the 'Scutcheon," so 
passionate and kind, tormented with the just 
repentance for her iniquity. Such is our poet's 
belief in the good and the noble, that not even 
one character does he depict as completely 
depraved* Even Ottima, "the great white 
queen," who herself proclaims, "Mine is the 
whole crime," finally rises to the noblest 
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heights. Love triumphs, self is effaced and 
compassionately she cries, ''Not to me — to hinb 
O God. be merdfuir 

In the character of Constance, Browning 
shows that he understands the minute and 
complex workings of a woman's mind, the 
hopes, fears and desires that play over her 
heart. Her nature consists of an interpenetra- 
tion of self-sacrifice, court diplomacy and 
worldliness so intricate that it is rather per- 
plexing. Her all-engrossing idea of self-sacri- 
fice tends only to bring about the ruin of her- 
self and that of her patroness and lover. In 
"James Lee's Wife" and "Any Wife to Any 
Husband" we have two representations of this 
same complicated type, showing the author's 
delight in handling subtle, complex natures in 
preference to simple ones. 

Anael, the heroine of the "Return of the 
Druses," is one of the most dramatic and con- 
summate of Browning's protraitiu-es. She is 
the beloved of Djabel, the Druse leader, whom 
she worships with all the passion of her fiery 
natiu-e. He is called the Messiah of his people, 
but she can show him reverence due only a 
human being, not a god. When she hears 
that her adored one is "No Hakeem, and scarce 
Djabel!" she is ready to denounce the pre- 
tender to the world. Now the struggle begins 
against evil, which this pure and tender crea- 
ture cannot suffer even to save her beloved, 
^ill she allow her idol to be humiliated before 
all his people? No! At the last human love 
and loyalty triiunph over divine aspirations. 
Before the whole assembly, she hails him as 
"Hakeem!" and with the falsehood on her lips, 
falls dead. Most powerfully in this study has 
Browning shown how a woman's love can 
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mount the highest, noblest rounds, to abnost 
divine self-sacrifice. 

But the highest type of Browning's woman- 
hood is found in Balaustion, that splendid ex- 
ample of charming girlhood, the very essence 
of beauty and culture. She stands before us 
a living, breathing, lissome figure, with superb 
physique and eloquent charm, and we cannot 
help loving this "wild pomegranate flower," 
who despite all her talent and philosophy is yet 
such a truly natiu-al girl, as we see her sitting 
on the bank, with four yoimg girl friends, 
whose rose-lips are parted with eagerness to 
hear her adventure. Only a child, still it is her 
pretty boldness that leads her kinsfolk on to 
cross the strait ; it is her awe-inspiring love of 
poetry that spurs the sailors on and saves her 
country folk. With what simplicity and show 
of appreciation she introduces her story: 

"Tis the poet speaks: But if I too, should try 

and speak at times. 
Leading your love to where my love, per- 
chance. 

Climbed earlier, found a nest before you 
knew — 

Why, bear with the poor climber, for love's 
sake!" 

She is a thoroughly educated Greek maiden, 
with an instinctive love for all the highest 
things of mind. She describes herself : 

'*I who, a woman, claim no quality 
Beside the love of all things lovable 
Created by a power preeminent 
In knowledge, as in love I stand." 
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In the second part, she is a dignified wife 
and noble woman, with power both to sympa- 
thize and judge, especially showing her ster- 
ling qualities of truthfulness, love and justice 
in time of trouble. In shcMt, she fulfills Brown- 
ing's ideal of woman, being a combination of 
lofty intellectual attainments, charming per- 
sonality, love and spiritual insight withaL 

Thus we see that Browning's idea of wrai- 
an's mission is a modem one. She is no longer 
set up cm a pedestal and worshipped from afar, 
but comes to the front, to play a prominent 
part in the activities of life. She is no l<mger 
to remain hidden in the privacy of the hearth, 
but is to step forth, take her place in the same 
rank with man, and work with him. 

Nor is reverence absent, even in this new 
conception of woman. Indeed, the exact oppo- 
site is the case, for Browning's veneration for 
woman is incomparable and without bounds. 
His tender compassion seems to permeate the 
very atmosphere of his poems and refreshes us 
with its soft, sweet breezes. Where can we 
find a tone of greater devotion or more tender, 
earnest passion than in "One Word More," 
"By the Fireside" and "My Star"? Surely, a 
poet can have no mean estimate of the charac- 
ter of woman who ardently declares: 

"Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine. 
Your heart anticipate my heart. 

You must be just before, in fine. 
See and make me see, for your part, 

New depths of the divine !" 

To Browning, woman is more finely attuned, 
more sensitive to emotional and moral in- 
stincts. His notion is that men have a greater 
passion for truth and knowledge ; women have 
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a greater desire for love. Knowledge is the 
aspiration of Paracelsus, Aprile and Sordello. 
On the other hand, the Queen confesses to her 
cousin, ''Constance, I know not how it is with 
men, for women there is no good in life but 
love, but love!" 

Then, too, our poet's conception of love is 
of the loftiest kind. As depicted in the char- 
acters of Anael, Pippa, Pompilia, Balaustion 
and others, though at first narrow and indi- 
vidual, broadens into the deeper desire to be 
of use to others; with all true, noble souls it 
rises at last into the link between the hirnian 
and the divine. 

"Love which, on earth, amid all the shows of it. 
Has ever been seen the sole good of life in it. 
The love, ever growing there, spite of the 
strife in it. 

Shall arise, made perfect, from death's repose 
of it: 

And I shall behold thee, face to face, O God, 

and in thy light retrace. 
How in all I loved here, still wast thou f " 

However, after all is said and done. Brown- 
ing shows us that woman's work is preemi- 
nently to inspire and to serve. Even under 
the new ideas, woman's place is in the home, 
for ''Womanliness means only motherhood; 
all love begins and ends there, — ^roams enough, 
but, having run the circle, rests at home." As 
in the olden days, womanhood is still to guide, 
to uplift, to purify and to teach. For it is, 
"Ever God's message — ^just to teach." 

Browning, too, scorns the marriage-market 
where artless, innocent girlhood is sold to the 
highest bidder* Poor Pompilia, unknowing 
child, only thirteen years old, is given over to 
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Guido, because he is a Count Ottima, too, a 
beautiful young maiden, had to marry old Luca 
because he had money. Most contemptuously 
does our compassionate poet deride marriage 
without love! "Mere marriage and no love!" 
Impossible, since, 

"In every love, or soon or late. 
Soul must awake and seek out for soul. 
Yours, overlooking mine then, would, some 
day. 

Take flight to find some other/' 

What a wealth of noble thought and splen- 
did character portrayals Browning has given 
us in his conception of woman! What poet, 
with the exception of Shakespeare, can show 
such a collection of splendid portraits? They 
stand before us in varying types and freshness, 
depicted with such power and vividness. Every 
delineation has its own distinctive individual- 
ity and peculiar grace, heralding this great 
writer as a keen poet-psychologist with almost 
prophet-like knowledge of mankind. 

Jessie Bialosky, '06. 
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To a casual obacrrer, *The Junction*' sa a 
country store, a half-dosen houses, a wateriiq; 
trough and a whitewashed mile post, a viUage 
witfi the accidental crossing of two wandering 
cmmtry roads as its only excuse for eadstence. 
To the people who live here, it is a whole, 
crowded world; for has not each one, besides 
his own life, the life of every one else to live? 

Around the Harts family centers the main 
interest of the community. For there are seven 
chfldren, a goodrhearted, hard-working father, 
and an incapable mother, the personification of 
commonplaceness. The whole family idolise 
their father and the baby, the dumpiest, most 
expressionless baby imaginable. The oldest, 
an indefinite, pale-eyed girl of twelve, lugs her 
around apathetically but continually. The 
next two, one of them a solemn, grown-up 
boy and the other a freckled, dreamy-eyed lit- 
tle fellow, watch their baby sister admiringly 
and respectfully. Hermina, a younger, more 
independent sharpening of her sister, gives 
this latest comer well-meant, if somewhat vig- 
orous, care. And the two smallest boys, hardlsr 
more than babies crowded up, entertain her 
as only children can each other, with a piece 
of string and a bottle, a dead mouse, or any 
other plaything at hand. The whole village is 
bringing up these children — each household 
with a method of its own. 

In the rambling, unpainted, vine-covered 
house next door, they can alwa3rs find conso- 
lation for any troubles, and plenty of bread 
and butter. Two old widowed sisters live here, 
white-haired, imposing-looking women, the 
older one a kindly, peace-loving believer in 
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humanity and Charles Dickens as its interpre- 
ter — '*a bom mother," as her sister says, ''and 
if she had only a fence-comer she would make 
a h<Mne of it." The yotmger sister, E3miry 
Jane, is a dmiineering, good-hearted woman, 
who would rail at a tramp, at her back door, 
while she stopped her work to put up a gen- 
erous lunch for him. She has a habit of clear- 
ing her throat energetically every few minutes, 
with a violent screwing-up of her face, which 
gives her a fierce expression as she denounces 
her neighbors and their ways, and strains her 
eyes over a dress for the next-door baby. 

On the other side of the Hartz*s, lives 
^'Lindy." She is an angular, large-boned, short- 
skirted type of independent old maidhood. She 
sweeps her front porch twice a day, once at 
half-past six in the morning, in a blue cloth 
dress and a black checked gingham apron; 
and again at half -past two in the afternoon in 
a black cloth checked dress and a blue gingham 
apron. She hangs out three dish towels to 
dry three times a day, seven days in the week, 
with the smallest one in the middle each time, 
and she has wound her parlor clock at five 
minutes after seven for the last thirty years. 

The business man of the community is 
^'Lawrence." It is Lawrence who drives the 
produce of the Jimction's gardens to ''town" 
wery Saturday and peddles them out sooner 
than any one else could. He is a little, insig- 
nificant old man who "looks like a last year's 
grasshopper," Elmiry Jane sni£Fs, and I have 
always thought his success in selling depended 
on a way he has of sa}dng "yes'm." It is at 
the same time obsequious and compelling, 
questioning and assuring, the most enticing, 
convincing way of saying "yes'm" I have ever 
heard. 
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The others in the tiny village, Ehniry Jane 
refers to as ''persons/' and of the Junction as 
a '^ole she says, "It's the most shiftless, way- 
back, happy old place I ever saw, Heaven 
bless itr 

Katherine M. Kelley, '09. 
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It seems that the word **8tunt*' owes its pop- 
ularity mainly to its elastic quality. It is the 
exact definition for everjrthing which may 
come within the range of die small boy's stren- 
uous experience— clothing his every need, as it 
were— while even pedagogical dignity will 
sometimes condescend to body forth the most 
abstract philosophical mystery in this expres- 
sive word. *'Stimt*' applies to both phjfsical 
and mental gymnastics, and finds its justifica- 
tion even in die classics. All the queer rites 
and ceremonies which seemed to be the chief 
delight of ancient seers and sages can be 
classed under this head; for, as an eminent 
professor once lucidly explained to a class, 
who were deciphering with awe an account of 
a mjrstic procession of priests about some an- 
cient worthy's tomb— they were simply ''doing 
stimts," and, to bear him out, some one imme- 
diately thereafter, being called upon to trans- 
late, 

"Atque animum hue celerem, nunc dividit il- 
luc. 

In partisque rapit varias, perque omnias 
versat' — 

rendered it, ''He divided his mind hither and 
thither, and snatched it into various parts, and 
turned it thro' all" — ^which, to say the least, 
must have been a rather awe-inspiring mental 
"stunt." 

The word itself loyally upholds the time- 
honored adage, "There is nothing new under 
the sun," — ^f or it is rendered venerable by these 
sacred associations in the hallowed realms of 
the classics. A weakness for "stunts" is diere- 
fore rightfully ours; for have not "stunts" — ^if 
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iM>t in word, surely in deed— come down to us, 
a heritage thro* die centuries? 

A most formidable modem stunt, performed 
with lofty courage, and a spirit that will '*do 
or die," is the covering of a sheet of theme 
paper with a mjrsterious, elusive abstraction, 
called an "observation," its only limits being 
"one sheet" and— "2:80." 

Ren£e Darmstadter, '10. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Carl is the proud possessor of a most re- 
markable goat. I consider irresponsibility his 
dominant characteristic, but Carl has solemnly 
assured me that the goat understands every 
word spoken to him. All his joys and sorrows 
are poured into the sympathetic ear of Billy, 
who responds by looking wise and alternately 
wagging his head and tail. One morning as I 
sat at a small table, writing letters, Billy, who 
had been lying quietly at my feet, suddenly 
began a series of indescribable capers. 

"What in the world?" I began, but just then 
Billy, with a final leap, landed squarely on the 
table. Papers and books were scattered in 
every direction and a river of inky blackness 
meandered slowly down the skirt of my white 
dress. Needless to say, my remarks on goats 
in general and Billy in particular were rather 
disparaging. But I was arrested in the midst 
of them by a sob from Carl. 

"What's the matter?" I snapped, not feeling 
very sympathetic at that moment. 

"The poor goat," sobbed Carl, "you've hurt 
his feelings." Nettie Gehring, '10. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the "backwoods" district in which we 
lived, we had an opportunity to get acquainted 
with many of my grandfather's patients, for 
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when a caller said, "Wall, I guess 1*11 wait a 
spell fer 'im/' the "doctor's folks" knew it was 
a part of their day's work to be entertaining ot 
interested, as the case might donand. If die 
caller was die strange, almost uncanny woman 
who had nothing to say, we realized the grav- 
ity of the situation and exerted our skill in 
drawing her out of her reticent mood. When 
Uncle Curtis Luther came slowly tapping 
alcmg the walk with his cane, my grandmother 
took up her knitting with the expectation of 
"narrowing off," for even in his best dajrs 
Uncle Curtis "hadn't made no spesheality of 
doin' anything in particular"; his vocation was^ 
talking. Another chronic case who aided the 
cause of our new mittens was "sharp-nosed 
Coles," a littie, weazened old man whose inten- 
tions were good and his conversation artiess. 
He was given to philosophizing, and once, to 
my grandmother's secret amusement, he con- 
cluded his subject by sasdng, very gravely, 
"Yes, we get sick, we call the doctor, and we 
die." After a pause, as if fearing he hadn't 
said exactiy the right thing, he added, "And I 
don't know but what we would die if we didn't 
have the doctor." 

Mary £. Ruggles, '10. 

« « ♦ 

Under any conditions the houses aroimd the 
railway station at Newburg are desolate-look- 
ing, but with a sleety rain falling and the wind 
blowing, the sight is most depressing. One of 
these houses, standing a littie apart from the 
others, presented perhaps the most forlorn 
appearance of all. Some of the smoky blinds 
were hanging half off, the chimney had partly 
tumbled down, and from a broken pane in one 
of the windows a bit of ragged lace curtain 
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fluttered in the wind. In the scanty jrard, 
about twenty men and women were gathered. 
At each fresh gust of wind the women drew 
their shawls closer over their heads and die 
men shifted their feet uneasily. A bare-footed 
boy was trymg in vain to still the whining of 
a little yellow dog. All were looking expect* 
antly toward the house. 

Suddenly from within die soimd of a wom- 
an's cracked voice could be heard singing. 
Four men appeared in the doorway canying 
a tiny co£Bn. After these followed a broken- 
down-looking woman with two children cling* 
ing to her skirts, all three crying bitterly. 

Elizabeth Lee, '10* 
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£MtortaI. 

This month the editor would wish merely 
to provoke thought upon a questicm — perfa^ 
not of importance, but assuredly of interest — 
to which the reading of the first article in this 
issue has given rise. The avowed purpose of 
the Woman's University of Japan as empha- 
sized by the writer has often recurred to our 
mind since the perusal of the article: that the 
University exists "not for the sake of itself, 
but for the sake of the home, the community, 
and the nation." 

Even were our outlook broad enough to jus- 
tify such a discussion, perhaps the very diflfer- 
ent conditions of coimtry and of college exist- 
ing in America and in Japan would admit of 
no profitable comparison of the many institu- 
tions for the higher education of women in 
the one land with the one of like purpose in 
the other. 
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Yet involuntarily we ask: Is the Japanese 
idea 'fundamental and pervasive" in tiie wom- 
an's college of America? Was it the slogan at 
the founding of the College for Women? And 
the negative answer is ready and omclusive. 
The aim of our institution, however expressed, 
we are sure would not take the form of empha- 
sis upon ''the nation's need, the nation's good." 
There has been no insistence during our col- 
lege course upon the nationalism of its purpose. 

Yet in spite of the difference which here 
appears in the expression of the ideas of the 
universities of the two countries, another 
question comes at once to our mind: Are not 
the results striven for in the two cases identi- 
cal? Is it not merely a matter of routes tra- 
versed from opposite directions to the same 
goal? The American college works from the 
individual to the general result ; the Japanese 
starts out with the general proposition and by 
striving for its accomplishment brings about 
the good in the specific instance. And at bot- 
tom, it seems to us, the work of the one insti- 
tution is the same as that of the other. 

If, then, you grant with us the fundamental 
identity of the college ideal in America and in 
Japan, would you not most naturally ask: 
What advantages, if any, over our own rather 
vaguely defined system of higher education 
for women, has the Japanese method of ap- 
proaching the issue from the direction of na- 
tionalism? Why is not America's need for the 
education of her women ever emphasized? 
Would it not be for America's good? Is there 
a characteristic rcdson d'etre of the American 
woman's college? 

It is not our purpose to draw conclusions, 
even were our field of vision sufficiently wide 
to make them of value. We merely suggest 
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that, as college women with the future di our 
great cosmc^litan country more or less in 
your hands, you sometimes, nay often, adopt 
the point of view of your Japanese sisters, 
whose University exists ''not for the sake of 
itself, but for the sake of the home, the com- 
munity and the nation." 

o 

Dow an& trben« 

Professor Deering acted as president of a 
"Kommers" given at the West Side Tum- 
verein in honor of Dr. Kuhnemarm, ''exchange** 
professor at Harvard College. Dr. Kuhne- 
mann gave an address preliminary to the 
unveiling of the Goethe-Schiller monument in 
Wade Park, i^ich will take place later in the 
year. 

Thursday morning, February 2, the student 
body were given the pleasure of a short organ 
recital by Professor Clemens, instead of "die 
usual chapel exercises. 

President Thwing addressed a gathering of 
thirty Western Reserve alunmi at Washing- 
ton, January 30. He talked of the rapid growth 
of the University and of the generous gifts 
which were making this improvement possible. 

With examinations a thing of the past and 
the care of a new term's work scarcely yet a 
reality, a spirit of unclouded enjoyment per- 
vaded Guilford House, Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 7, when the second dancing party of the 
year was held- 

Professor Curtis spoke on "Art in Educa- 
tion" at the annual banquet of the Association 
and School of Art, held Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 6. 
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On Friday afternoon, January 18, the last 
University reception of the semester was held 
at Eldred Hall, die President and Mrs. Thwing 
standing at die head of the receiving line» 
The music rendered by Florence Lessick, '04, 
and Florence Allen, '04, was one of the delight- 
ful features of the afternoon. 

The ingenuity of the Sophomores had trans- 
formed the lower floor of Haydn Hall into a 
typical "Coimty Fair," Saturday afternoon, 
January 19. Country lads with glaring red 
bandanas escorted their Freshmen guests 
about, treating them to lemonade and showing 
them grotesque side shows. 

The Students' Association met on Thursday,. 
February 7, to make arrangements for the an- 
nual Washington's Birthday party, which will 
this year take the form of a Colonial Ball ta 
be held on the evening of February 21. 

Three members of the class of '07 finished 
their regular college course with the close of 
the last semester: Ida Schwab, May Oakley^ 
who will teach at Majrfield Heights, and Mary 
Thacher, who continues in college as a post- 
graduate student. 

o 

dlub Tlote0« 



PRESENT DAY CLUB. 

The regular meeting of the Present Day 
Club was held at Haydn Hall on the tenth of 
January. Ruth Collings gave an interesting 
and comprehensive account of the fuel famine 
in North Dakota, after which Ida Schwab 
spoke on "The Educational Outlook of To- 
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day." The topic for general comment was 
^The Panama Question/' 

Owing to the illness of the president, Hulda 
Schwartx, the meeting on January seventeendi 
was conducted by Gladjrs Stevens, the vice- 
president of the Club. A very enjoyable talk 
on '*Our New British Ambassador" was given 
by Lucy Allen. The subject was particularly 
full of interest since most of the members of 
the Club have made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Bryce in their history readings. "Things that 
will make 1906 memorable" were recounted by 
Leona Heldmeyer after which, by some curi- 
ous psychological process, the Club was moved 
to a discussion of the negro question in the 
South. It was learned, greatly to the sur- 
prise of some present, that our English cousins 
can find no justification whatever for the 
Southern attitude toward the negro. In the 
general topic the Club succeeded in establish- 
ing, to its satisfaction, the status of ''Mr. Taft 
as a Presidential Candidate." 



GAVEL CLUB. 

On January the tenth the Gavel Club held 
its last meeting for the term, in Haydn HalL 
Current topics were discussed by Lucy Ter- 
rell. Gertrude Mueller gave a much appre- 
ciated talk on the life of Sir Joshua Re3molds 
and Sallie Van Epps showed and commented 
upon copies of some of his best pictures. At 
this meeting the following members were 
elected to the Club: Lucile Vickery and 
Ethel Green, Juniors, and Marion Corwin, Ath- 
ene Foster, Pauline Grossenbacher, Marguer- 
ite HoUiday, and Bertha Miller, Sophomores. 

The first meeting of the second semester 
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IMS hdd Pcbnuuy the scvcntli* The attention 
of the Qub centered around the hutiation of 
the new members^ whose exteniporaneocis 
q>eedie8 were received with acclamations. 
Appreciation of the efforts put forth was ex- 
pressed and the n e w c omers were tendered a 
hearty welcome. 

Although the Gavel Club has derived a great 
deal of pleasure and profit from the study 
of great painters and their works, it has been 
decided that this term be spent in gaining a 
deeper insight into the lives of prominent 
statesmen. It is expected that in this new 
field of work the Club will meet with as much 
enjo3rment and success as it did previously. 



GLEE CLUB. 

During the past few weeks die Glee Club 
has given some very successful concerts. One 
of these was held on die evening of January 
the twenty-foiuth at the church on the comer 
of Hous^ Avenue and Addison Road. It 
was expected that die Addbert Male Quar- 
tette would take part in die program but after 
an interval of fruitless anticipation it was 
found necessary to substitute other *'attrac- 
tions." On the thirty-first of January another 
concert was given at die Hough Avenue Re- 
form Church for the purpose of starting a 
pipe-organ fund. The last engagement of the 
Glee Club was at die Young Women's Chris- 
tion Association rooms on the evening of 
Wednesday, February the sixth. 



LA ^Oakvt FRANCAISE. 

i 

The French Club had a very delightful 
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meeting on the afternoon of February the sev- 
enth- Genevieve Francisco read a chapter 
from "Henriette" by Francois Coppee; Flor- 
ence Marks, a short story, '*La Demi^re 
Classe", by Dumas ; and Emilie Ziircher, an ar- 
ticle entitled "L'AbeUle", from "L'lUustra- 
tion/' 

o 

li^. m. H. Hctivitfe0. 



''Sunshine and Rain'' was the topic for the 
first meeting of the new year» held on Jan- 
uary 4, with Florence Bushnell as leader. 

On January 11, the meeting was given over 
to reports of the Lake Winona Conference of 
September last, by the delegates, Lucy Allen, 
Louise Hanson, and Hulda Schwartz. Al- 
though late, Y. W. C. A. work has been so 
crowded this year that a suitable opportunity 
for presenting these valuable reports had not 
before offered itself. 

On January 18, a large number of students 
heard, with much pleasure and profit, Mr. 
Bourne's talk on ''Practical Aids to the Spir- 
itual Life," his remarks being particularly ad- 
dressed to students living away from home. 

Dr. Bradley addressed the missionary meet- 
ing on February 8. 

Bible-study classes are floiurishing, and one 
of particular interest is the normal class, which 
is led once a week by Dr. H. F. Brown, of the 
East Cleveland Presbyterian Church- Its aim 
is to render its members efficient to conduct 
classes next year. The present study is in 
the Acts and Epistles. 
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Mrs. Ida Young Flanders, '02» of Edgewood, 
Penn.» has been a recent campus visitor. 

On Saturday afternoon, January the twen- 
ty-sixth, the wedding of Sarah Babbitt, *99, to 
Dr. Clarence Powers Bill, was solemnized. 
One of the bridesmaids was Mary B. Thwing, 
'01. 

Mary Ballantyne, '08, who has been assist- 
ing Miss Myers in the English department, 
with May Quinby, '08, expects to sail for Ja- 
pan soon. 

The wedding of Nellie Newton, '06, to Mr. 
Walter Caskey wil take place on the sixth of 
April. 

Florence Bell, '96, and Florence Allen, '04, 
both of whom teach at Laurel Institute, have 
come back to their Alma Mater as members of 
Miss Myers's class in the English Essay. 

Mary Van Epps, '04, is in the history de- 
partment this semester, as assistant to Mr« 
Bourne. 

o 

ticwB Of ®tber (LoWcqcb. 

The University Council of George Wash- 
ington University has recently adopted a rec- 
ommendation of the Athletic Council to the 
effect that a department of physical educa- 
tion be established, its function being to give 
instruction in the theory of personal hygiene, 
and scientific training in physical exercises 
and athletic sports- All freshmen are required 
to take the course, which counts one point to- 
ward a degree. 

Dr. Harmon N. Morse, professor of anal3rt- 
ical chemistry of Johns Hopkins University, 
has recently perfected a new electrical furnace, 
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iriiieli, ke aagrs, mvf be used for cooldiig^. If 
it is adored for the latter purpose, he clsims 
that the imcertainnoss ^M^isdi now attends the 
preparation ef cooked meds will be almost 
eatir^ etiintaated, 

Bryn Mawr's new Ubcary buildini^, began 
in April, 190S, is finally completed. It is a 
large two-story building in the Jacdbean stsfle 
ef architecture of die 1680 period, and is built 
of stone, the m«n building and wings forming 
three sides of a square. It contains a reading 
room, on one side of which are magasine and 
consultation rooms, and on the other side the 
art seminary, where the college and loan col- 
lections of photographs, vases, coins, etc^ are 
exhibited. On the first floor of the south wing 
the department of experimental psychology has 
two large laboratories, one for general work 
and another for research. The quadrangular 
court is surrounded by cl<^ters, and in the 
centre of the grass court is a foimtain. The 
building is the gift of numerous friends of the 
college, and of the alumnae and students, the 
total cost being a little over |300,000. 

Princeton Univerdty library has recently 
received from Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan a set 
of privately printed bibliographical treatises 
on Mr. Morgan's rare books and autograph 
manuscripts. This set is one of ten cc^ies 
printed. 

Professor E. J. Benton, of Western Reserve 
University, has been delivering the Albert 
Shaw lectures at Johns Hopkins University- 
His subject was '"The Spanish-American Di- 
plomacy During the Cuban Insurrection of 
1895-1898, and the Questions of International 
Law Involved in the Spanish-American War 
Which Followed." 

The Philadelphia Society of Princeton Mm^ 
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versity has organized a student employment 
bureau, which acts as a free agency for ob- 
taining work for students who wish to earn a 
part of their college expenses. The bureau 
is already successful, obtaining employment in 
stenography, tutoring, surveying, caring for 
furnaces, or acting as agents for New York 
and Philadelphia merchants. A large num- 
ber of Princeton students are self-supporting. 

In the recent Wellesley College report, in 
explanation of the fact that such a compara- 
tively small number of the class of 1906 have 
taken up social settlement work, it is said diat 
although the interest taken in such work is 
genuine, and the calls to it are niunerous, such 
positions often call for special training which 
the college cannot be expected to give, and 
which the student in need of immediate em- 
ployment would not be likely to acquire; 
moreover, the remuneration is likely to be 
low, the hours long, and the conditicms of work 
rather vague. In other words, employment of 
this kind is not yet on such a basis as to com- 
pete successfully with teaching, which now 
clearly offers the line of least resistance. 

The board of governors of Toronto Univer- 
sity has established a new faculty, "the facul- 
ty of education," which will have charge of 
the professional training of the high-school 
teachers, and of the public-school teachers of 
the province, holding first-class certificates. 
The staff will probably include four instruct- 
ors in the history and science of education, 
who will devote all their time to teaching. In 
addition to these there will be about ten as- 
sistants who will give instruction to students 
in the special subjects of the school curricula. 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 

Born with the spring, to die with the roses, 
To float through the sky on the wing of a 
zephyr; 

Or poised in the midst of a half opened flower, 
To grow drunk with the perfume, the light, 

and the azure; 
Still young, lightly shaking the dust from its 

wings. 

To drift off like a breath into limitless space. 
Such is the butterfly's life of enchantment: 
It is like to a wish that is never at rest, 
And that skims over all with an unfruitful 
zest. 

Seeking fullness of pleasure in heaven at last. 
Englished from the French of Lamartine. 

Gertrude McGuire, '08. 
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It had been so easy back there in the church ! 
The lights and the thronging people, the words 
of the priest, the awe at the thing which was 
happening and which he could lay no hand 
upon — ^the changing ot the old Year into the 
New — all swept Martin's soul cut upon a 
great wave of emotion! New Year's dawn — 
and the priest had said it meant a new white 
page open before every soul! It was his, 
Martin's, to write upon what he would; and 
with what passionate fervor had the lad re- 
solved that when once again this mj^ery 
should be accomplished, the touching at once 
of the time that has been and the time that is 
to be, the writing on his page should be fair 
to see! For Martin had the soul of a poet. 
He was not aware of it, but that did not alter 
the fact at all; and now out in the cold, with 
the damp cobblestones under his feet and the 
unreal gray of earliest winter morning over- 
head, his poet soul responded to these depress- 
ing influences as readily as half an hour before 
it had mounted to the crest of the wave. 

But Martin had not been hungry then, and 
alone— now the mystery of the New Year had 
departed and he was only a cold, hungry little 
boy out in the dawning day. Not that that 
was any novelty, for Martin was not one of 
those fortunate ones who have a definite abid- 
ing place, and look forward with fair certainty 
to food enough every day. Rather he be- 
longed to the class, all too niunerous in all 
great cities, of lads who are perforce soldiers 
of fortune from babyhood itself and who ac- 
quire early the art of providing for themselves, 
— ^heedless of whether or no it is at the ex- 
pense of others. 
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But this New Year's morning in the church 
into which he had drifted because it was bright, 
promised shelter from the drizzling rain, and 
because there had been no gendarme to keep 
him out. Martin had resolved not to steal 
again. The priest had said it was wrong; 
that even if the page of the Old Year were 
sullied and smutted with theft and lies — ^no 
matter! That page was turned forever, it 
could not be re-opened — ^it only remained for 
every man to see that the page of the New 
Year, spreading ever wider before him as he 
sat in the church, should be written upon only 
with what he would be glad to re-read before 
it was turned forever. 

That was all so, no doubt, but what was one 
to do when the brownies in one*s stomach 
cried out for food, and there was no sou in 
one's pocket wherewith to silence their clamor? 
The old way was the easiest after all; before 
a great while the bakeshops would open and 
he must be quick enough to snatch something 
from the first out-going customer. One had to 
be fairly clever to do that, for most people in 
that part of Paris kept close watch over their 
purchases. Few were more adroit than Martin 
at the game of acquiring others' possessions 
and it was something, after all, to have a repu- 
tation to uphold. Yes, he must certainly 
achieve something worth while in the morn- 
ing, and with this comforting reflection, 
Martin sternly bade his stomach be quiet, 
huddled in the shelter of a building and went 
to sleep. 

It was somewhat less gray and misty when 
Martin awoke from dreams of white pages 
crammed into an insistent stomach, to take 
up his post around the comer from the nearest 
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bakery. Already in imagination he was feast- 
ing upon the succulent currant buns displayed 
in the window, or buttered rolls, or — well 
even if his first prize should be only a loaf of 
bread it would be something to eat — ^when 
up the steps came the first customer! Her 
errand was brief and in a twinkling she was 
out again — a tiny girl with curly hair and eyes 
that laughed, who turned upon Martin such a 
beaming face and wished him such a hearty 
''Happy New Year" that instead of snatching 
the big parcel under which she staggered, he 
asked if he might not carry it. It would be 
easy enough to run off as soon as he wanted 
to, but in the meantime, cheery htmian com- 
panionship was an attraction not to be re- 
sisted. The little girl surrendered her bimdle 
trustingly and chattered innocently while they 
walked the short block to her home: — The 
New Year was starting well, for, although 
maman was ill and she, Nannettc, had to go 
to the baker's alone, there was money in the 
house for two days more, and by that time 
the mother would be around again and able 
to earn! And the effect of all this on Martin 
was that the vision of that new white page 
rose up before him, and he returned the pack- 
age when the boarding house was reached. 
He must look for bigger game ! 

Walking back toward the bakery, he passed 
Louis, the blind pencil seller, already in his 
place. In a little while there would be coppers 
in his cup, and how easy to take a few! For 
half an hour he waited, listening to the 
occasional tinkle of a coin, but alas! hearing 
also the "Happy New Year" with which Louis 
greeted all who stopped. Why would they 
keep reminding him of that new year, that 
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page on which only good thmgs must be 
written — he could not take Louis' money. 

And so the morning went. E^ch freshly- 
planned exploit shrivelled before the remem- 
brance of that mystery — ^the passing of the old 
year and the coming of the new, until noon 
found a weary and dispirited little boy— quite 
a different person from the lad who had been 
swept up upon a wave of exaltation at dawn, 
and from the cleverest boy-pickpocket of the 
neighborhood — approaching once more the 
church. The church ! he hated it and its priest ! 
If it had not been for them and their hateful 
vision he would not now be hungry and lonely. 
He kicked the carved doors savagely; he shook 
his fist at the placid saints; and then, being 
only a little boy after all, he lay down on the 
floor of the porch and sobbed. In the midst 
of the sobbing, from sheer fatigue and lone- 
liness, he fell asleep; and there good Father 
Leon found the child when he came for Ves- 
pers. 

The little forlorn figure touched the priest's 
heart, so he picked up the lad and carried him, 
still sleeping, to his own particular comer in 
the great pile. Service over, he sought the 
boy again but arrived only in time to see a 
pair of feet disappearing through the door. 
"Holi, my lad!" cried the priest; but the feet 
only twinkled the faster. However, Father 
Leon knew that the outside door to which that 
passage led was locked, for had he not him- 
self the key, and did not the furious pounding 
already audible, betoken some one's baffled 
eagerness to be gone? In an instant he had 
reached the spot, only to be greeted by a storm 
of unintelligible reproaches. Little by little 
he calmed Martin's rage, and leading him 
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back into the sacristy, drew out the morning's 
story. 

''But, my child/* he expostulated, "my dear 
child, dost not know that the witchcraft, the 
possession as thou callest it, can be no other 
than the work of the Holy Spirit? 'Tis the 
Father's intention that thou shalt leave thy 
dreary life of wandering and enter into the 
kingdom prepared for the Sons of God — the 
mysteries of the spirit shall be open to thee 
if thou wilt but seek them out !" 

And the boy, roused to this new spiritual 
sense which yesterday had not begun to dawn, 
listened and was at last convinced. Between 
them they planned a course, and next day the 
new life was entered upon. It was not all 
easy, nor without lapses, but if you were to 
go today to a certain church in Paris whose 
name I alone could tell you, you might see a tall 
lad who bears the cross at the head of the 
procession of choir boys; and if you stayed 
afterward, you might be fortunate enough to 
hear Father Leon call him ''Martin". 

Helen Thomas, '01. 
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Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, asserts 
tliat L' Allegro and // Penseroso differ from 
other poems as attar of roses differs from 
ordinary rose-water; the close-packed essence 
from the thin, diluted mixture. I say the same 
of John Inglesant. Compared with the aver- 
age novel Mr. Shorthouse's creation contains 
a remarkable wealth of associations, both 
moral and intellectual. 

The style of the romance is calm and nar- 
rative as is befitting a history; and yet, it is 
dramatic enough, when occasion requires; as, 
when John reads the crystal at the astrologer's, 
or when he meets Malvolti in the loneliness 
of the mountains. 

Another fact which deserves special atten- 
tion, is the beauty of nature description. 
Nature, in the hand of Shorthouse, reflects 
the mental life of his characters. The sur- 
roundings of the truly religious Mr. Ferrar 
are peaceful and sabbath-like. Again, at the 
hunting party in the mountains near Sienna, 
it is nature which supplies the stimuli for 
John's peculiar condition of mind. Here the 
sublime beauty of the place calls up in 
Inglesant's mind the ideal life which Serenus 
de Cressy had offered him, while the over- 
powering awe with which a grand natural 
phenomenon inspires the insignificant mortal, 
makes him painfully aware of his voluntary 
refusal to the well-meaning Benedictine priest. 

Turning to the subject matter of the book, 
I think that Shorthouse succeeded wonderfully 
well in his undertaking to introduce philos- 
ophy in the form of a story. Of course, the 
rigid critic, viewing the artless story in the 
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light of pure ficticm only, will condemn it be- 
cause of its lack oi unity. Take George Eliot's 
novels — he will say— every oat of their diar- 
acters has more than one hidden connection 
with the whole; connections which result in 
more intricate combinations, till finally they 
explode with tremendous force m the climax. 
In John Inglesant, however, characters are 
introduced that have one slight connecticm 
only with the plot, the musician, for instance, 
whom John meets in the pesthouse of Lucca. 
The old minstrel seems mysterious, and 
promises a series of intricate events. He dies 
— and we hear no more of him. 

To me this lack oi unity is rather a good 
quality of this history. It makes the account 
truer to life. Not all events that happen to 
us, are of immediate consequence for our fut- 
ure actions. Some even seem to pass by, leav- 
ing no apparent trace. And yet, every new 
experience, no matter how insignificant it may 
be, makes some difference in our mental life. 
That is why I think that apparent lack of unity 
is absolutely consistent with the author's 
design. For, primarily, he wishes to make us 
familiar with the successful struggle of a 
noble soul, seeking the "Divine Life" of man. 
In the plot, attending circumstances are intro- 
duced for the sole purpose of giving Inglesant's 
noble character a field to reveal its powers to 
the world. It is therefore of no vital im- 
portance whether there is that wonderful 
economy of material which distinguishes 
George Eliot's novels. The important thing 
here is never to lose sight of John's soul; and 
this we cannot do, for John is always in the 
foreground, always in the^place of action. 

There is a peculiar charm about this lofty 
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character, which captivated me during the 
perusal of the book and for a long while after, I 
could picture the handsome child growing up 
without a tender mother's loving touches, in 
the midst of rural surroundings, just fit to 
excite the wistful boy's susceptible fancy. 

The thing that his Rosicrucian school- 
master impressed upon the boy, after he had 
made him thoroughly familiar with Plato's 
speculations on the soul of man, was to keep 
v^hat he had learned in his own heart; not to 
act freely in this world, but to submit his will 
to the captains, whom God had ordained to 
command. And then the Jesuit came. With 
all the brilliancy of his wit; with all the great- 
ness of his knowledge; with his keen concep- 
tion of the human mind ; with the many sided- 
ness of his accomplishments; with that re- 
markable strength of his purpose he naturally 
impressed Johnny as one of the captains, whom 
God had ordained to command. I have read 
somewhere that sometimes our desire to do 
right attaches itself supremely to one palpable 
object. For John, the boy who was ever in 
search of the path of true devotion. Father 
Hall became the palpable object. To obey 
him; to be grateful to him; were ideals which 
the boy as well as the man ever strove to 
realize. To some his almost servile submis- 
siveness may seem weakness. But it is not; 
decidedly not. Everyone who witnessed the 
unflinching courage Inglesant displayed in the 
unhappy transaction of his king's dangerous 
commission; everyone, who marveled at the 
wonderful strength with wbich John held fast 
to his duty and nothing but his duty, will 
never judge Inglesant a despicable weakling. 

John was about sixteen, when he was intro- 
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duced to the court. His yearning for ^e 
Divine Life** had led him to ask many men's 
opinions of how to reach the path of true de- 
votion; and he did not cease to investigate 
during his sojourn in London. He asked Mr. 
Hobbes, the Materialist of the time; and he 
consulted Mr. Ferrar, the holy man of the 
period. At first John's questioning these 
diverse men struck me as rather singular and — 
foolish; for it seemed to me that we all have 
to woric out our own salvation, and that espe- 
cially in religious and moral questions we 
must each one try to set our own standard. 
But I became convinced that Inglesant's 
method was a good one. For in the first place 
he made a careful selection of the men whose 
opinions he asked. Besides, to a man of John's 
mental make-up, the opinions of others were 
only of importance i^en they harmonized 
with the tenets which his noble soul held. I 
judge mainly from the result of his meeting 
with Serenus de Cressy, the weighty Benedic- 
tine. By this time Inglesant's mind was 
ripened by the indescribable hardships which 
had assailed him. His youthful ardor to live 
a true life had become the question. The 
Benedictine offers him the humblest life, de- 
void even of intellectual enjosrment; spent 
wholly in the service of others; a life which, 
as the priest maintains, surely would land 
him at the desired goal. John refuses; not 
because he does not believe the worthy priest, 
but because the indicated road is utterly op- 
posed to his own personality. 

I must confess that I was glad of Ingle- 
sant's refusal. He grew more hiunan by this 
act. For I think that the revenge he had 
vowed against his brother's murderer, in the 
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remotest comer of his mind, prompted him to 
do so. Revenge in a civilized age is a super- 
fluous emotion; nevertheless it is our inherit- 
ance from the time our fathers lay on the bear- 
skin and drank mead. It came to the surface 
in Inglesant's nature, when he was robbed of 
his only brother almost before his very eyes. 
He took it to Italy, denoimdng himself for it; 
and yet, he could not get rid of this dreadful 
thought of revenge. 

I say, he could not get rid of it. The events 
of his life had not passed by Inglesant with- 
out decided traces. The delicate system of his 
nerves had been shattered by a life in the 
Tower; by humiliating examinations; and by 
the disgraceful moments on the scaffold. Then 
the murder of his brother had happened. The 
monstrosity of the crime had dulled his senses 
to almost every other fact. When he awoke 
from the delirious frenzy into which the event 
had plunged him, the thought of revenge was 
so intensified in him, that it responded to the 
slightest provocation. Thus John went to 
Italy. The murderer was a tall Italian; and 
the sight of the sunny South was darkened by 
the thought of Malvolti. The approach of a 
tall man made him clench his sword. 

If Jcrfin had been left alone, I am convinced, 
he would have fallen into hopeless melan- 
cholia; especially, since he believed that the 
tortures of his mind were the natural conse- 
quences of his turning from de Cressy's path 
of virtue. But the favorite of Father St. 
Clare, the influential Jesuit, was not suffered 
to live in seclusion. Inglesant was taken up 
by the Italian priesthood and enjoyed the de- 
lights of the south in the company of highly 
educated people. The delicate mechanism of 
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his nerves responded to the exquisite music he 
heard, while *'the dim religious light'* in the 
churches lulled his wounded self into sweet 
oblivion of the world and himself. 

And yet, when he was abroad, he was keenly 
alive to the world around him. The miserable 
condition of the Italian citizen made him fully 
aware that his lofty conception of the Mother 
church had been a vain dream. He protested 
against the priests' monopoly of reason. He 
wished to give the layman the power to 
see God for himself. He desired "the liberty 
of silence," and later he became the eloquent 
advocate of "the Quietists." 

As Inglesant was advancing to middle age, 
he learned more and more that love of frail 
humanity, that tolerance for men's shortcom- 
ings, which lends to the eyes of the aged their 
peculiar, benevolent shine. And it was good 
that he did, for the crisis of his life was near. 

It was in the mountains that the enemy 
passed into John's power. The realization of 
the moment rushed to Inglesant's head; his 
sword raised itself for the deadly blow, when 
the man appealed to him in the name of Jesus 
— and was saved. At last John Inglesant had 
caught sight of the divine road. A German 
poet says: 

"Tapfer ist der Lowensieger; 
Tapfer ist der Weltbezwinger; 
Tapfrer, wer sich selbst bezwingt." 

Inglesant had conquered himself. Surely, 
this victory is the most beautiful testimony <A 
the height to which mortal man can rise in the 
realization of the loftiest ideals. 

Henrietta Peiser, '08. 
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SUNRISE. 

The pale sea swells to meet the paler sky, 
Mother-of-pearl grey-veiled, and on the south. 
Cloud-banks, deep-massed, dip down below 
the rim. 

No cry <d gull shrills clear; but undertones 
Like throbbing echoes pulsing to the ear 
From distant, full-piped organs, roll and beat. 
Grey sea, grey sky, grey day: but lo, beneath 
The filmy mask, shadowed, mysterious. 
Trembles a primrose flush. It grows more 
bright, 

Resolves, and quivering thro the curtain, 
breaks 

In one long, gleaming rift of amber light. 

Eleanor Scheier, '08. 



EVEN SONG. 

Lilies sleep on the sullen stream; 
Nodding reeds by the river dream, 
'Neath fading skies. 

Brooding quiet over all. 
Faint, far chimes to vespers call. 
The spent day dies. 

Glimmer of twilight; then the gloom. 
Shadowy shapes in the darkness loom. 
The light hath fled. 

Great clouds drift across the sky. 
Over the land the night-winds sigh; 
The day is dead. 

George Burwell Dutton 

in Williams Literary Monthly. 
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The "Roosevelt bear" nodded jerkily at the 
crowds of Christmas shoppers hurrying home- 
ward past the toy-store window. A woman 
lurched up, leaned heavily against the sill and 
stood blinking in the light that fell on her 
shameless, debauched face and tousled hair 
sticking out from under her wobbling hat like 
dirty yellow straw. A boy was clinging to her 
skirt, a thin shivering boy, so small that he 
might have been not more than four, but the 
eyes that looked out from their deep bony 
sockets were old, and fixed themselves, with- 
out a sign of interest, on the nodding head of 
the little bear. The woman staggered as she 
turned to go. The sudden jar loosened the 
child's hold and he felL There was no sur- 
prise, no change of expression in the faded 
eyes as he scrambled up, seized the skirt again 
and was dragged along through the crowd as 
the woman slouched away. 

For several hours, black night had brooded 
over the quiet city; nowhere had it gathered 
such thick, forbidding shadows as in the 
crooked alleys of the third ward, where Big 
Mike Quinn was on night duty. 

"Faith, Oi moight have me eyes in me 
pocket fur all the good ihcyVL do in me head,** 
he muttered as he turned cautiously into But- 
ton's Lane. 

"Only the alley an' ye're through for the 
noight," he told himself. 

"Shure an' it's an ugly auld hole.** He 
peered up at the windows of the crazy old 
buildings. "No loights in front an*, bedad» 
Oi'm not fur climin' to the rear toncMght." 
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He stepped into a dark entry, climbed a few 
steps and listened. 

**A11 roight up thar fur onct/' and he hurried 
on. 

'*Aven Sputterin' Liz's crawled in from the 
cold." He shivered. **What a baste of a 
woman it is, to be shure, — an' only foive year 
since they sint her up the first toime." 

As he neared Third Street a drunken howl 
came from Slavin's Place in the cellar, comer 
of Dutton and Third. 

"The impudence av thim — ^to lave the 
loight bumin'." He stooped over the foul- 
smelling window-place and listened. 

"Stripes is it?— an' Sputterin' Liz fightin' 
mad wid the drinks, — an' Bottles, you snakin' 
auld rrat! Two-three-foive av thim — an' 
they've been thormentin' her agin about the 
kid. The durrty, dnmken bastes! It's a roide 
in the frish air fur yez, me foine brawlin' 
birrds!" 

The police call-box was near the curb. As 
he passed the cellar door his foot brushed 
something and he stooped, felt along the icy 
bricks till his fingers touched cold flesh. He 
drew back with a shudder. 

"What murtherin' divil's work?" — he struck 
a match. As it flickered a few seconds in the 
damp air, a thin little hand clutched stiffly at 
his coat. There was a piteous moan, but in 
the sunken eyes that fluttered open for a 
moment there was no question, no protest, no 
change of expression. 

Bertha Miller, '09. 
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The big room was dark except for the half 
circle of light around the old fireplace. Tlie 
dull steady glow from the smouldering coals 
softened off into shadows just beyond tiie 
brick hearth. Now and then a fitful little 
flame leaped up, was reflected for an instant 
on the knobs of the old brass tongs, and across 
the room gleamed a moment as bits of quiver- 
ing high-light in the medicine-glasses on the 
chair drawn up to the old "four-poster." At 
each little burst of flame there was cast upon 
the opposite wall the same trembling, clumsy 
silhouette of a woman's bent figure. She was 
sitting close to the fire, her chin in one hand, 
elbow on her knee. As she stooped there she 
seemed waiting not anxiously, but quietly, with 
the patience learned of long experience. The 
fire, kinder to her than youth had been, lent 
a soft glow to the sallow cheeks and to the 
high forehead whose lines converged into 
deep wrinkles between her brows, giving her 
a stem look that was contradicted by her eyes. 
They were quiet, faded eyes, steady with the 
forceful light that comes from sensitive, earn- 
est souls. Her expression was so still that the 
suggestion of sadness lurking about her mouth, 
seemed to come and go with the little fitful 
flame. 

A slight rustling sound came from the bed. 
The woman turned quickly, and as if from long^ 
habit, drew her brows close over her eyes, 
shading away the light with her hand as she 
peered toward the bed. There was a long» 
quavering, almost articulate breathing, the 
sigh of troubled dreams, but no further move- 
ment, and after a while she turned again, her 
brow relaxing as she smiled faintly down into 
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the fire. She was thinking of two children 
-who used to sit here at the hearth, long ago 
it seemed, a boy and a girl, — a beautiful boy 
\vith soft hair and a delicate face, like his 
mother's, they said, — and the girl, ugly and 
awkward. How often she used to stumble 
over the old tongs and send them clattering 
upon the bricks! — and how the boy would 
laugh ! He used to call her ''Stimibling Meg", 
but she didn't care. She called him "Dainty 
Cid," but he didn't mind it. And she remem^ 
bered, too, the stem rebuke that quieted them, 
and how then they would sit closer together 
and talk in whispers, sometimes of fairies, — 
never of ghosts and goblins, the boy did not 
like them — ^but they didn't know many stories, 
and more often it was of the time when they 
would be grown up and the boy would be a 
great man in some big city, an artist, they 
thought, for the boy liked that best. And he 
talked of the beautiful pictures he would paint, 
and she watched his red lips and. sparkling 
eyes ; but his gaze was on the fire. And when 
the girl would be grown up, — somehow they 
had never talked much about the girl. After 
a while the boy had gone away, but not as 
they had dreamed; he was to be a doctor 
like his father and his grandfather, and the 
city was further away than they had counted, — 
one couldn't come home, — and the years were 
longer than those of the dreams, and lonelier, 
— ^for the girl. 

A weak, fretful call roused her and in a 
moment she was bending close over the bed, 
her hand on the pillow, but the head resting 
there tumed feebly away with a peevish, 
broken murmur — "too dark and — cold — I 
can't sleep, can't — sleep. Get — ^me — ." The 
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woman stirred the fire till it blazed up, casting 
a kind of dodging light over the bed, over a 
thin, wasted face on the pillow, a face wrinkled 
like an old man's, yet with a certain delicacy of 
feature that its peculiar pallor seemed only 
to emphasize. In the deeply-circled eyes, that 
now followed the woman, a feeble eagerness 
was struggling through their dull glaze, and 
the weak voice murmured on tremblingly. 
When she came back to the bed, the woman's 
face had a repressed, determined look. 

"You can't have any more tonight," she 
said with gentle firmness. 

The dull eyes closed wearily as if the man 
were too weak for further exertion and he 
whispered peevishly, as if to himself, "So cross, 
— so ugly." 

During a long minute of silence, the woman 
watched him with a look half relieved, half 
anxious, then he opened his eyes, kindling 
again with slow eagerness. 

"I must — have it," — his voice seemed to 
gain strength from excitement, "can't you see 
— I must have it?" He held up two thin 
trembling hands, "Lret me have it, once more, — 
Meg?" 

The woman quivered. To her the dull eyes 
seemed sparkling, the thin lips were red and 
full, but the thin hands still trembled. She 
turned hurriedly to the chair, with shaking 
fingers picked up a little bottle, held it close 
to her eyes, then carefully tilted a few drops 
into a small glass of dark liquid. The man 
drank it eagerly then dropped back to the pil- 
low. A look of relieved content settled over 
his face; it was rather an absence of anxiety 
than an active expression. His lips moved, 
the woman bent close over him. "Dreams — 
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beautiful dreams — " his voice died out in an 
indistinct murmur. With a hesitating hand 
she smoothed back the soft hair from his 
forehead, but he did not turn away, for he was 
already asleep, lost perhaps, in his '^beautiful 
dreams." She settled the covers over his thin 
shoulders, screened the light from the bed, 
then returned to the fireplace now filled with 
dancing flames. On the opposite wall was 
cast a wild quivering silhouette of a woman's 
bent figure. In the faded eyes that lodced 
down into the fire, in the tense mouth, there 
was no lurking shadow of sadness, but an 
agony of self -reproach and repressed pain, the 
comfortless pain that comes from moving a 
love so deep that only its idol can wound it. 
It was an old struggle, an old pain, and after 
a while the quiet, still expression settled again 
over the woman's face, but the faded eyes 
looked tired and the lurking shadow of sad- 
ness was deeper. 

When the dawn crept into the dark room, 
over the cold hearth and the woman's silent 
figure, she moved stiflFly, then with a guilty 
start rose and hurried to the bed. She touched 
the man's forehead, but he did not turn away, 
for he was still sleeping. The thin lips had 
settled into a faint smile, perhaps he was still 
lost in his "beautiful dreams." 

Bertha Miller, '09. 
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' He was what the neighbors called *'a mite 
peculiar" in his ways. Some who held an ill- 
will toward him declared that he was ''near" 
and had none of the "milk of human kindness" 
in his make up, but those who knew him better, 
smiled. He was a prosperous, hard-working 
farmer, with a rough exterior and a racing 
voice that frightened away would-be recipients 
of aid. When a poor family sent in despera- 
tion to buy a peck of com for meal, he weighed 
the ears, broks one in half to give a strictly 
just measure, and then handing the basket 
over to the child who had been sent to get it, 
scowlingly refused to take the proffered 
money, muttering something about people's 
shiftlessness being responsible for all their 
troubles, and warning the child never to let 
their stock of com get so low again. 

Athene Foster, W. 



"ONE TOUCH OF NATURE." 

A taffy-colored pompadour appeared be- 
hind the candy counter, a sickly smile over- 
spread a bored countenance and with a final 
chew of her gum, this girl greeted another 
taffy-haired, bored-looking individual who was 
coming towards her. 

"Hello, May," she murmured. 

"Hello, Anne, how are you?" was the re- 
sponse, "How do you like staying at home?" 

"All right," was the indifferent reply. 

After this great verbal effort the two stared 
at each other in a dazed way until an inspira- 
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tion seemed to come to one of them and she 
asked suddenly, "How's Al?" The other 
showed some ammation at this, and brightened 
perceptibly while the conversation progressed 
spiritedly after the introduction of this sub- 
ject of common interest. 

Gertrude McGuire, '08. 



"DE HURRY UP." 

"Yes, he vas a goot doctor, but he vas al- 
vays on de hurry up. He come in on de hurry 
up and he vent out on de hurry up and de be- 
tween vas de same. 

But he vas a goot doctor; he saied my little 
Hans, and de little Hans he lof^d him. De 
poor man, I had almost to weep ven I heard 
how he vas killed by the shtreet cars. He vas 
in de hurry to git across de tracks before de 
car and it hit him, and — ^vell — he died on de 
hurry up too. And little Hans he cried, for 
de little feller he lofed de doctor." 

Katherine M. Kelley, '09. 
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£&itorial0« 

It is an acknowledged truth in tne business 
world, that the dividends accruing on any in- 
vestment are in proportion to the amount in- 
vested. "If little venture, little are our gains." 
The same thing holds in any kind of under- 
taking ; the more the individual is interested, 
the more he works, and the more he puts into 
the enterprise, the richer will be his returns. 
How is it in your relations with the girls at 
college? How much of your own personality 
are you giving to the ones you meet here? 
Are you not, wilfully or thoughtlessly, robbing 
yourself of a great deal of real, heart-satisfy 
ing pleasure, by limiting the out-lay of your 
own self to a small circle of chosen associates? 
Does the reflection that, in the good-will of a 
large nimiber of your fellow-workers you have 
noplace,nevergiveyouamoment of dissatisfac- 
tion or regret? The other day we read some- 
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where of a man who adopted this attitude 
towards men, that every person whom he met 
was his superior in some one thing, and so he 
set about to discover what that one thing was, 
and emulate it. That is a good working basis, 
is it not? Do you think it is worth while argu- 
ing that if you assiuned such a position you 
would find many beautiful and lovely things 
hidden beneath an unprepossessing exterior? 
We once heard a college girl say that the thing 
which the college had done for her was to 
teach her to appreciate. Appreciation is a 
great quality, and, in learning it, this 
girl had grown to realize that funda- 
mental and downright appreciation of the 
beautiful in literature and art was impossible 
unless accompanied by appreciation of human- 
ity. So there is even an economic reason, be- 
sides the ethical one, for growing in sympathy 
with mankind, for it adds the more to our abil- 
ity to understand the other things of worth iii 
the world. After all, it is the very least that 
we can do, to lend ourselves to see the good 
in others as we hope to have others see it in 
us. Don't be niggardly of yourself. 

4c 4c ♦ 4c 

A certain professor was heard to remark, not 
long ago, that he believed the college girls 
would rather go to Keith's Theatre than to 
the Symphony Concerts. Whether this be 
true or not, the fact remains that the majority 
of students attending college in Cleveland, do 
not take advantage of the opportunities offered 
them. To be sure, Cleveland, as a city, is not 
noted for its culture, and is even laughed at 
by theatrical managers as being a town which 
will swallow almost anything, provided it con- 
tain a sufficient number of beautiful scenic 
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effects and "catchy" songs, lilnretto not taken 
into account. We know for a certainty that 
a short time since, when Robert Mantell came 
to town with a splendid reportoire which 
offered an opportunity of education and en- 
joyment not commonly to be had, such remarks 
were heard from various girls as, '"Oh, I heard 
Mantell was not very good." "'I can't stand 
tragedy. It tires me so." "Of course, I 
couldn't enjoy a thing like that unless I could 
sit in an expensive seat." "I haven't the time." 
"I haven't the money." 

It was noted with interest that many of 
these same girls had flocked to the Opera 
House the week before to see the College 
IVidozv, seemingly taking into account, more- 
over, no inconvenience of time or money. One 
girl remarked, "Of course, you can see Shakes- 
pere all your life, but the College Widow 
won't last forever/' Before such a remaric as 
this comment falls flat. 

And the theatrical world is not alone under 
the ban. Almost every college girl would say, 
if asked, "Oh, Hove music!" Do they? What 
percentage of the students attend vesper ser- 
vices? What of the Sunday "Pop" concerts, 
which are not to be despised? How many 
girls possess tickets for the Singers' Club Con- 
certs? Is it a matter of general interest among 
students that Madame Melba is soon to be 
heard in Cleveland? And to those who cannot 
afford such treats, even by denial in other 
things, what of the free musical lectures and 
concerts so often available? 

And as to culture in general. To how many 
girls is the prospect of a Clevdand Art Muse- 
lun a source of real delight? How many have 
explored the Historical Building, situated so 
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familiarly near the University Circle? Who 
has been enough interested in future Cleve- 
land architecture to go to the Hough Branch 
of the Cleveland Public Library and examine 
the fine model, of the new Federal Building? 
What magazines are most eagerly read, "Life," 
or "The World's Work^ "McClure's," or "The 
Atlantic Monthly"? Is the free lecture-course 
given at the Woodland Branch Library large- 
ly patronized by college students? 

So much for fault-finding. Most errors, 
along these lines, arise from ignorance or care- 
lessness, rather than from wilful dislike. We 
are not all bom to be sulphides, but neverthe- 
less, it will be generally found that the rem- 
edy will prove more pleasant than the fault 
has been. 

4e 4e ♦ 4e 

The Folio wishes to call the attention of the 
students to its Exchange Department. While 
we do not deem it necessary to comment upon 
the exchanges in the Folio itself, yet we think 
you would find it interesting to at least glance 
over them, in order to see what other colleges 
are doing in a literary way. Some of them in 
particular, such as the IVilliams Literary 
Monthly, the Vassar Miscellany, and the Yale 
Literary Magazine, are worth far more than a 
cursory glance. These exchanges may be 
found on the round comer table in the library, 
and we beg that they will not be removed, ex- 
cepting under the conditions attached to other 
library magazines. 
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A new page, resplendent with gilded arrows, 
red hearts, and gay valentines, is added to the 
^'memory books" of the Seni(^ to recall the 
pleasant evening of February thirteenth. 

The part of the Junior Class which attended 
the St. Valentine's Day celebration held at 
Clark Hall on the evening ot February four- 
teenth, felt fully repaid for the effort, and en- 
tered into the games and dancing with great 
enthusiasm. 

Tlie Freshmen delightfully entertained the 
Class of '09, at Haydn Hall, February six- 
teenth, with a Children's Valentine Party. 
The Sophomores, as little girls, had a merry 
time with the gallant "Buster Browns" and 
"Lord Fauntleroys" who overwhelmed them 
with flattering attention. 

It is to be hoped that the Colonial Ball, held 
on the eve of Washington's Birthday, at 
Haydn Hall, will become a permanent insti- 
tution, as it is the one thing given during the 
college year where the girls meet to have a 
pleasant time, regardless of class distinction. 

The disagreeable weather on Friday after- 
noon, March first, did not deter a large niun- 
ber of the students from attending the last 
University Reception at Eldred Hall. 

On the afternoons of the first and second 
of March the college students and their friends 
enjoyed the opportimity of hearing Mary 
Noyes Colvin, formerly a professor of the Col- 
lege for Women, lecture on "Spain and the 
Moor," and "Ferdinand and Isabella." 

Haydn Hall gave its second house party on 
Washington's Birthday. 

Miss Bissell and the girls of Guilford House 
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gave a reception in honor of Mrs. Thwing on 
Tuesday, February nineteenth. 

On Saturday evening, March the second, the 
four class presidents, Gertrude Mueller, Ada 
Akins, Marion Corwin, and Vera Shafer, were 
guests of President and Mrs. Thwing. 

o 

Club Tlotee. 



PRESENT DAY CLUB. 

The Present Day Club held its 5rst meeting 
of the new semester on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary the fourteenth. Marie Reid gave a very 
interesting talk concerning the projects for 
irrigating the dry areas of the west, and the 
encouraging progress already made. ''Govern- 
ment Investigation of Railroad Accidents" was 
discussed by Ada Akins and 'The Kingston 
Earthquake" by Lillian Niebes. Conversation 
drifted from the general topic to the Thaw 
trial, and, after a rather heated controversy, 
the meeting adjourned. 

On February nineteenth the Present Day 
Club made a part of the audience which en- 
joyed a lecture given by Mrs. Florence Kelley 
on "Aspects of Child Labor." Mrs. Kelley 
has the distinction of being the first woman 
factory-inspector in the United States and the 
knowledge gathered in this capacity rendered 
the afternoon most interesting. 

At the meeting of the Club on February 
twenty-eighth Charlotte Williams presented a 
very entertaining article on "Rockefeller's 
Gift to the General Education Board." The 
minds of the listeners were then turned from 
things materialistic by a discussion on "The 
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Art of Gari Mclchcrs" given by Mabel Hop- 
kins. Copies of some of Mdchers's best 
paintings were shown and generally admired. 
Ethel Van Nottran then spoke cm ^Hawaii's 
Example to California." In honor of 'The 
Children's Poet" the Present Day Club dis- 
pensed with the usual general topic and in its 
place Ruth Collings read a paper on "Longfel- 
low's Birthday Anniversary." A committee 
consisting of Lucy Allen, Louise Hanson, and 
Vera Smisek, was appointed to consider the 
form of entertainment to be given by the Club. 



GAVEL CLUB. 

At the regular meeting of the Gavel Club 
on February twenty-eighth, cuirent topics 
were discussed by Ethel Greene, after which 
Marie Wait presented a most interesting ac- 
count of the "Tutorial System" as introduced, 
experimentally, in Princeton. . The trial of 
this method of obtaining individual instruction 
for students in large colleges has been due 
solely to the efforts of the Alumni, who de- 
veloped the idea from the system in vogue at 
Oxford. Lois Tuckerman then gave a talk on 
"Bismarck," which was very greatly enjoyed 
by the Club. After the program the members, 
by way of diversion, listened to Bertha Mil- 
ler's initiation speech on "Hygienic and Phil- 
osophical Aspects of Spelling." The subject 
proved to be full of startling and hitherto un- 
known facts, and the speaker was enthusias- 
tically applauded. 



LA SOO^^ FRANCAISB. 

i 

The French Club held a most delightful 
meeting at Haydn Hall on the afternoon of 
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February twenty-first. Ona Kraft told of some 
interesting incidents that happened to her dur- 
ing a brief stay in Paris, after which a general 
social time was indulged in. 



DRAMATIC CLUB. 

Although the Dramatic Club this year has 
thought best to discontinue the custom of giv- 
ing a play it has decided to have an informal 
production at Haydn Hall soon after the 
Easter recess. 

o 

1?. m. B. activittea. 

On Friday, February fifteenth, the meeting 
was led by Vida Nisbet, subject. The Sigfiifi- 
cance of the Man, Christ, The next Friday, 
the twenty-second, being Washington's Birth- 
day, no meeting was held. 

Dr. Aikins led the meeting of March first. 
His talk was concerning the needs of the soul, 
and why every girl, be she Jew or Gentile, 
Catholic or Protestant, had need to attend the 
Y. W. C. A. meetings, merely for the personal 
benefit she might obtain from them. 

On Wednesday, February twents^seventh, 
the annual elections were held. Sallie Van 
Epps was chosen for President, Blary Longs- 
worth for Vice President, Pauline Grosen- 
bacher for Secretary, and Elizabeth Haymaker 
for Treasurer. The President will choose her 
own cabinet, consisting of the chairmen of the 
various committees. 

On Tuesday afternoon, February twenty- 
sixth, the members of Y. W. C. A. were en- 
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tertained at a most enjojrable social, where 
they were given opportunity to exercise their 
wit and ingenuity in a novel ''guessing^ 
contest. Afterwards, the season of the year 
was appropriately celebrated by a ^'sugaring- 
off" of the real old-f ashi o n ed kind. 

o 

Hlumna^ 

Thalia Reese Fuller, formerly of die class 
of '02, is now in Paris. 

Marian Warner Wildman, "98, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, has been visiting friends in Cleveland. 

Mary Thwing, '01, started, February fifth, 
on a trip to Califomia. 

The engagement of Helen Florence Stevens, 
'08, to Mr. Herbert Foster Whipple of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, has been announced. 

Mary Ballantyne and May Quinby, both of 
the class of 'OS, sailed from San Francisco, 
February twenty-sixth, for Japan. 

Jean McPall, '06, of Pittsburgh, and Maud 
Lyman, '08, recently visited their Alma Mater. 

Irene Delahunt, 'OS, of Bnffialo, has been 
spending a few weeks in Cleveland. 

The marriage of Susie De Witt, '08, to VHl- 
liam Rattle, win take place on the eleventh of 
ApriL 

Elizabeth Coit Williams, *Vl, of Youngs- 
town, was lately a guest of Cornelia Olmstead 
Ranney, '97. 

Lettie Clague Kewish, '06, is now living in 
lola, Kansas. 

A new list of graduate students has just 
been published by the Alumnae Association of 
the college. 
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The Vaasar Students' Aid Society, is, as its 
name implies, an organization for die purpose 
of aiding needy students, who must, of course, 
pass the entrance examinations with credit, 
and be in good health. Our own Professor 
Perkins is the President of the Society, which 
has branches all over the United States. Those 
eligible for membership are students and grad- 
uates of Vassar College, and any who have 
been or are teachers or officers of that insti- 
tution. The society was founded in 1889, and 
has since grown to a membership of 850. 

The following are esctracts from the Secre- 
tarjr's Report of 1906. "Since the organiza- 
tion of the Vassar Students' Aid Society in 
1889, one hundred and eleven girls have 6b* 
tained loans from the Society and its Branches 
to the amount of |46,664.05, and have returned 
111,371 to the treasuries from which they 
had drawn. Of these one hundred and eleven 
girls, thirty-four received their loans from the 
General Society. They have borrowed |10,- 
765 and have paid back |3,290. Nine of the 
thirty-four have paid in full ; seven are making 
payments; seven are still in college, and eleven 
have made no payments. Of these eleven, 
five are but three years, or less, out of college, 
and two are diligently pa]ring larger debts to 
Branches 

The value of fellowships to the college, the 
important place they hold in the present 
scheme of education, and the advisability of 
ccmipleting the half-fellowship that bears our 
name, cannot be too strongly urged upon the 
Society. Money derived from the Memorial 
List, from life membership fees, (252), and all 
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money is excess of five hundred dollars paid 
back to the General Society in any one jrear, 
goes to swdl the fellowship fund, but the 
growth through these sources is slow, and am- 
ple opportunity is offered by the fellowship 
for the gifts of the benevcdently disposed** 
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THE MOMENT DEEP OF DAWN. 

Grosse De was looking forward with a gentle 
curiosity to an event which would have sent 
any other little settlement into a decided flut- 
ter of excitement. Dick L'Hommedieu was 
coming home. He had served two years of 
his sentence for forgery at the state prison 
and now, pardoned for good behavior, was 
on the point of returning to his mother and 
sisters at the old home on the island. 

There was, perhaps, more curiosity over 
Dick than there might have been if his career 
previous to his imprisonment had been less 
full of sensation. The people of the island 
could recall most of Dick's youth in periods 
dating from one or another of his exploits. 
Once he had driven his mother's Kentucky 
mare over the bank into the river and, the mare 
being killed, had escaped with his own grace- 
less neck unharmed; his sixteenth birthday 
he had celebrated by building an enormous 
bonfire in the Casino yard and had very nearly 
set the Casino itself afire. When he was eigh- 
teen he had upset his rowboat, with Edith 
Arliss therein, on the river and then had res- 
cued the girl valiantly. He had established a 
new date in his career during his twenty-first 
year by shooting one of the Murrays' cows 
which had been enjoying the L'Hommedieu 
cornfield. That same year he had ventured in 
his sailboat far out into the river to the freight 
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steamers' channel and had only escaped being 
run down by the Cleveland boat through die 
pr<»npt action of Fanny Angell who, under 
protest, had accompanied him. She had seized 
the rudder rope, swung it around abruptly, 
reefed the sail and slapped Dick all in one 
minute. Dick was wont to say afterwards 
that she was the only girl he ever knew whose 
brains were of any use to her. 

The year after that, Dick decided suddenly 
to go up to Detroit and accept a position in 
scmie good firm which had something to do 
with boats. He went — ^but failed to find such 
a firm in need of him and so remained at the 
Cadillac Hotel spending days and nights in 
smoking^ idling and theatre-going, until his 
ready money was spent. He dared not write 
to his mother for money, as he felt he had not 
left her in a very reasonable frame of mind 
about replenishing his pocket-book. In fact he 
had been impelled to go to Detroit partly be- 
cause she had hinted that his money was usu- 
ally ill spent. 

The money being spent, Dick had pulled 
himself together and had set forth to find any 
work at all, provided it should be of a sort 
suitable for a gentleman to undertake. Then 
after a week of impatient and fruitless search 
he had undertaken to act as assistant bar- 
tender in a Third Street saloon. He wrote 
of this to his mother and it brought him a 
little money. Then, of course, he gave up 
the degrading servitude and betook himsdf 
to the Grosse Point races where he bet^ lost, 
drank, bet again, and before the afternoon 
was over had signed Major Dujardin*s name 
to a check for one thousand dollars with which 
to pay his racing bet. 
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It was a clumsy thing to do, and was de- 
tected before Didc had entirely realized the 
significance of his own act. Dazed and a trifle 
sullen^ he had made no defense, and the 
matters of trial and sentence were kept as 
quiet as possible for the family's sake. Grosse 
He, though indignant at the disgrace to the 
island, had sympathized openly with Mrs. 
L'Hommedieu. Fanny Angell had been 
closely watched to see how she took the hap- 
pening, for everyone knew that her influence 
for good over Dick had been stronger than 
anyone's else. 

And now Dick was coming home. Mrs. 
L'Hommedieu's stately old figure could be 
seen about the grounds as she ordered this 
and that to be set to rights before Master 
Dick should arrive. Grace and Louise L'Hom- 
medieu began to speak of their brother casual- 
ly before people once more, with a little de- 
fiant affection until they saw that their friends 
were ready to be Dick's friends too, outwardly 
at least. They might have expected this atti- 
tude however, for they had lived on Grosse 
He all their lives. It is very direct minded, 
this little eighteen square miles of land, yet 
withal so different from any other community. 
There your record of mere deeds is not too 
closely investigated. People are all himian, 
and the French blood and Catholic training 
of the old island families incline them to shrug 
their shoulders and recognize humanity in all 
its manifestations. Family counts tremen- 
dously, but one of the standing jokes on Grosse 
lie is to the effect that Johnny Arliss, on hav- 
ing the family tree explained to him, cried out, 
"Oh, I see f It tells how the family ran down, 
doesn't it?" 
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It was a beautiful June afternoon when Dick 
came down on the boat from Detroit. The peo- 
ple on the dock saw his mother's high-held 
chin quiver a little as she shook hands with 
him, and noted his quick glance at her whit- 
ened hair above the deepset dark eyes. Grace 
kissed him, and Louise who had remained in 
the carriage on the bank, made room for him 
on the front seat beside her, and then gave 
over the reins to him with a smile which he 
met squarely with his own irresistible one. 

The next day was spent by the prodigal son 
in sailing on the river. Mrs. Arliss who called, 
two dajrs after his return, reported him hand- 
somer than ever, and promptly sent her daugh- 
ter Edith up to the St. Clair Flats for the 
sununer. 

In three 6by% Dick sauntered over to the 
Angell home. He found Fanny on the veran- 
da, dainty and fair in a crisp white frock. 
There was the same little defiant tilt to her 
chin, the same level gaze of the grey eyes, 
the same soft waves of hair caught loosely 
back from the low forehead. Her words when 
she spoke were uttered as rapidly as before, 
with a curious little note of decision about 
each one of them. She shook hands with Dick 
gravely and then invited him into the house 
to see her mother. 

Dick made small headway during that call. 
Fanny was irritatingly courteous. He had al- 
wa3FS liked her best when she flung good sense 
at him in clear indifferent tones, and when he 
could tease her into changing color. Now he 
could not have been mcwre deferentially enter- 
tained if he had been a member of the English 
royal family. 

He met Fanny again at a lawn fete — his 
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mother had insisted on his presence there — 
and as he followed the girl across the lawn 
to the candy booth, he suggested that they 
"clear out and go for a sail." This time Fanny 
did change color. 

"You must be crazy/* she said swiftly. Then, 
at Dick's crestfallen stare, she paled a little. 

''Oh, Dick, I didn't mean that," she said. 

"It's all right/' Dick said. "I only want to 
talk with you — or have you talk to me.'' 

"You might come over/' Fanny said, as she 
bowed to Cecil Hale across the lawn; "not to- 
morrow—come Thursday if you like." 

"I'll come," said Dick, and he returned to 
his mother. 

On Thursday Fanny and Dick sat on the 
boathouse balcony while they discussed things 
seriously. 

"I suppose I'm a beast," Dick was saying, 
"but somehow the responsibility for that — 
that fool trick of mine doesn't strike me. It's 
only the fool part that seems to be mine. I 
didn't realize what I was doing. I didn't mean 
to be bad. I had to do something on the spot 
and I had always done the first thing that 
came into my head before, and it hadn't been 
really wrong. What do you think, Fanny?" 

"Didn't the punishment make you feel the 
wickedness of what you had done?" 

"The wickedness? No, just the foolishness. 
And, Fanny, I wondered all the time what 
you were thinking of me." 

"You needn't have thought of me," said the 
girl. "Your mother was the one it almost 
killed." 

It was Dick's turn to flush. 

"I did think of mother," he said. "I wrote 
her about that. Of course I'm a disgrace for 
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being a convict but — Pan^ do you think Vm a 
wicked man?"' 

''A man?" said Fanhy, "and a wicked one? 
Do you think it more comfcMtable to be 
thought a fool?'* 

"Well, go on. When you think you've pun- 
ished me enough, will you tell me what I 
ought to do?" 

"Dick L'Hommedieu!" Fanny blazed, "Do 
you need telling?" 

"Yes, I do, Fanny. Don't be so— bo blamed 
jusU I know I've got to get to wcwic some* 
where, but is there any way of getting over 
the foolishness? Do you think 111 alwajrs be 
a fool — or wicked — you haven't told me which 
I am yet?" 

"You're an idiot," said Fanny, but her soft 
voice made amends for the blunt words. 
"Really though, Dick, going to work is a big 
step towards righting things. Perhaps jroa 
are right; maybe you aren't wicked but yoa 
ought to see things mcMre clearly for jrour- 
seK." 

"I always needed you to see for me. Fan." 
Dick said it rather despairingly. Fanny diook 
her head. 

"We're too old for that now. You have to 
plan your life. You went wrong because you 
never planned anything. Your impulses are 
sort of non-moraL You must set up a con- 
science, Dick, and use it." 

There was silence for a while as diey 
watched a freighter move royally down the 
stream. Dick spoke at last: 

"I believe 111 go up to Houghton next 
week," he said. "They've advertised for a lot 
of men to work in the mine. . Will 
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you go to the card party at the Casino with me 
tomorrow evening, Fanny?*' 

The girl looked at him as he sat watching 
the steamer, his eyes grave, his lips pressed 
firmly together. Then he turned towards her 
and she saw there was no hope in his face; 
only was there an acceptance of what she had 
said, a resolve to face the hard life of a miner 
because she thought it right — and a desire 
to have before all Grosse De her favor before 
he should go. Fanny's feminine instincts rose 
strongly. She had never wanted to touch 
any one before, but now she longed to pat the 
brown hand on the rail beside her, and to tell 
the boy how much she liked him. 

"Surely, 111 go, Dick," she said. 

II. 

Dick wrote home very regularly from the 
iron mine at Houghton. He did not rise 
above the position of common laborer, but at 
least he kept that place and his mother began 
to be happy. She would have liked to send 
him money now and then for the estate was 
prospering, but Dick refused. His mother 
never knew that in this he had followed Fanny 
Angell's advice. When Grace married, Dick 
did not come home for the wedding — "couldn't 
get away." He had been at work for ten 
months when he wrote thus to Fanny : 
"Dear Fanny, 

This old mine doesn't improve with time 
and intimate acquaintance. I'm no nearer a 
raise than I was ten months ago. I hate it. 
But in stay. Suppose I'll be here until I'm 
gray. I don't accomplish much. Earn enough 
to pay my board and am well as a pig. Wish 
I coidd see you. Is there anything else you 
think I ought to be doing?" 
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Fanny put the letter with a dozen others 
of the same nature and sighed a bit over Dick's 
moral dependency. 

When June came again, Mrs. L'Hommedieu, 
who had not been very strong all the spring, 
became suddenly and seriously ill. She rallied 
a little irom the fever, and, as the strength of 
life gradually failed her, became a shadow of 
herself. At times she was too weak to know 
the present fvooi the past. The fever renewed 
its hold upon her and at last the doctor told 
Louise there was little hope and so Dick was 
sunmioned and came home one day in the rain 
of a July twilight. Louise met him in the 
dark hall of the old low-ceilinged house. 

"Henry?" she said, softly. 

"Henry? No, it's me— Dick." 

She kissed him silently and led him up- 
stairs. "Dickie," said his mother raptwously, 
"Dickie boy, you're such a comfort to me." 

Young Henry Palmer, ^o had taken his 
degree in medicine while Dick was in prison, 
came in a little later. 

"There's no hope/' he said to Dick and 
Louise in the living room. 

Louise gave a quick sob, but as Dick turned 
to comfort her, he saw the doctor take a step 
towards her, and Louise hid her face on his 
shoulder. It gave Dick a shock, first of sheer 
surprise, then of aloofness from this love af- 
fair which had ripened without his knowledge 
— and then the saddest loneliness he had ever 
known came over him. He went back to the 
sick ro(Mn. All that night Dick sat beside the 
bed. His mother's white, softly faded, thin 
face seemed gradually to unfold to him in its 
lines the story of her sorrow in his disgrace. 
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For the most part, she lay without a sound, 
but once she stirred ever so slightly. 

"Dick," she whispered hoarsely— he bent 
over her but she did not know him — ^"My God, 
Dick!" And then in that unreal world of 
memory, his mother lived again the scene 
when the news of Dick's disgrace had been 
brot to her. Again and again she repeated the 
despairing cry with gasping^ difficult breath 
and hoarsely whispering voice. 

"Dick — ^my Dick a forger!" 
. .Once she called out sternly, "Louise! You 
shall not speak of your brother so! He is not 

a common thief! Oh " and the voice 

trailed away in a soft cry of utter misery. 

Gradually, horribly there came to the boy 
the sense of disgrace, of shame — ^the sense of 
responsibility and crime that he had never 
known before. He felt then that it would be 
better to be the woman lying there than him* 
self. He could see no hope, no peace— only 
his crime; and his mother's pain became his 
own. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ )S( ♦ 

For a week after his mother's death the 
world seemed to Dick too kind^ too tolerant 
of one like himself. He longed for a touch of 
the old scorn. Louise was preparing to go to 
the Palmer's to stay with Mrs. Palmer until 
fall when she and Henry should be married. 
Dick decided to close his house and go back 
to the mine. 

"It's the kindest thing I can do for Louise," 
he thought. 

On the last evening as he and Louise sat 
silently by the fire, Fanny Angell came in and 
at her look, Louise went out and left her fac- 
ing Dick. 
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"Fanny/* Dick said when she did not speak, 
''I was going back without seeing yoou I 
know now. You were right about die widoed- 
ness. I'm not a fool any longer and Fm 
going back to the mines.^ 

Fannjr's face paled, dien flushed, and siie 
laughed for pure joy. 

"Dick,** she said, and she held out her bands 
to him — ^*'Dick, jrouVe a man. Stay with meP* 

Helen GUchrist, W. 
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''For land sakes, Jabez Cunningham, watch 
out what you're a doin' there; that aint the 
place for that picter! Should think you'd 
know the lookin'-glass goes there, 'a many 
times 's you've shaved in it. You can't reach 
that nail a standin' on a chair — git down an' 
git the table." As he meekly obeyed, Mrs. 
Cunningham continued, ''An' do be careful; 
that was Ma's best lookin'-glass when she 
lived to the center. I remember how Pa 
bought it with part o' the pork-money the 
same year the black cow choked on the turnip. 
He was always a throwin' away his money, 
Pa was. There, if you haint got it hung 
crooked! You can't pull it straight! Take 
it off and put it on right. A reglar Cunning- 
ham trick, try t' fix it without takin' any pains. 
'Taint straight now! Get the mid 

Bang! Crash! Jabez slowly sat up, extri- 
cated his legs from the table, chair-legs, and 
looking-glass cord; he rose to his feet, rubbing 
his head with one hand and his knee with the 
other. His wife stood and looked at the 
wreck, and gasped in horror-stricken tones, 
"Jabez — Jabez — youWt broke the glass!" 

"Dem the glass! Hit my head agin the 
pesky table. Stop gaupin', Harry ct, 'n git the 
capsicum bottle." She obeyed and watched 
anxiously as he rubbed his knee with the lini- 
ment, lighted the lamp and settled himself in 
the big rocker, with the "Rural New Yorker." 
Then throwing her red shawl over her head, 
she went across the road to her nearest neigh- 
bor's. 

"How's John gettin' on?" She inquired in a 
hushed voice. 
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"He's pretty bad, the doctor says. Tomor- 
row's the fifth day — and then we'll know one 
way or todier," answered the neighbor, Mrs. 
Carman. 

"New-ammcmia's dretful dangerous. My 
cousin's brother-in-law down to Shalersville 
had it last spring — diought he ketched it from 
the fertiliser he put on the garden. WelU 
Maria, I must be gettin' back — ^Jabez gets that 
lonesome when I'm gone!" 

"Pow Maria!" she said to herself as she 
re-crossed the road. "If she knew Jabez brdce 
the lookin'-glass — but I just couldn't tell her, 
she's so hopeful, poor thing. Well, it 
doesn't mean any of our folks BXiy^By** 

The next morning Maria called. 

**The doctCM-'s been," she said, "an' sajrs it's 
turned 'n Johnll be all right in a few weeks or 
so. 

Mrs. Cunningham left the blacking-brush on 
the stove and sat down. 

"Harry et, what's the trouble? You don't 
lo<^ a bit pleased/' Maria continued. 

"Maria, of ^ourse— -of course I'm pleased. 
If youll wait. 111 get a tiunbler of jam to 
take him. Here's some blackberry," she said 
coming from the cellar. "John picked the 
berries himself last siunmer." 

"What a cold you've got, Harryet Cunning- 
ham." 

"Yes, guess I ketched it washin' winders." 

Mrs. Cunningham stood at the window 
watching as her neighbor went back across 
the road. "If that glass didn't mean John 
Garman, who did it mean? I feel pretty mis- 
erable myself, but it's only a cold, I guess. 
Ill take a drink o' bone-set to-night 'fore I 
go to bed." 
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At this point she was taken with a violent 
fit of coughing and went to the woodbox in 
the corner by the stove. When she recov* 
ered she slowly walked into the sitting-room 
and lay down on the hair-cloth lounge. At 
noon when Jabez came in for dinner, she called 
out faintly. 

"Jabez— come here. I've coughed 'n 
coughed till I'm clean done out. Youll have 
to get dinner for yourself. No, I don't want 
anything." 

"Harryet, where's your teeth?" 

"Jabez — I swallered 'em. I knew somethin' 
awful was a goin' to happen, ^en you broke 
that lookin'-glass, an' John's a gettin' better, 
an' you might as well send for Sary now, as 
any time. Go right off 'n get her yourself 
— guess 111 last till you get back. Oh dear, oh 
dear! I can feel them teeth a rattlin' around, 
and Jabez, — " but Jabez was gone. 

« 4e ♦ 4c ♦ ♦ 

"Yes, Sary, it is awful! Now if it was 
Jabez, I could get along somehow, but men 
always has to be looked after — and even if 
you are here, it won't be like he's used to. 
I'm right glad I got the clean'n done 'fore I 
was took down. Sary, you take good care o' 
Jabez when I'm gone — an' be sure to plant 
the climbing sturgeons by the middle o' May. 
You'll find the seeds in the butter-crock in the 
north-east comer of the milk-room — in the 
yellow paper and a pink string. You'd better 
see to the fire, hadn't you? Who'd a thought 
it/' she whined, "a strong woman like me, 
that I'd ever a been ^* 

"I declare to goodness!" exclaimed Sarah 
from the kitchen, "if Jabez aint so upsot that 
he forgot to fetch the wood, an* there's only 
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one tdck — gracious sakes, ^^lose teeth's 
these?** 

Mrs. Cunningham sat bolt-upright and 
looked into the kitchen. 

«<Sary— Sary/* she called, sharply, ''I smeU 
them pertaters bumin* in my new granite 
kittle.** Addie L. Brewster, "07. 



A TOUCH O* NATURE. 



The flowers an* trees *re wakin* up f er all their 

lives *re worth, 
An* it*s good jes* to be livin* on this sunny, 

green ol* earth. 
Never mind if someone hurt ye yesterday or 

day before — < 
What's the use o' feelin* glimi-like when the 

spring's right at the door? 
Never mind sech petty feelin*s, fer the birds 

*re on the wing; 
Come, ferget thct yc*ve be*n M^pin* — *cause 

it*s Spring I 
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Come, ferget it an' be happy, fer it sometimes 

seems to me 
God gives us this blessid Spring-time, jes' 

so's he kin really see 
Who, of all creeturs thet he made» 'ull be most 

glad to find 

Thet there's sech a thing as happ'ness, ef yeVe 

only so inclined. 
But haric the praise thet lark's a singin' jes' 

as hard as he kin sing! 
Come, don't let a bird out-wit ye — when it's 

Spring ! 



Don't stay in the house no longer; leave yer 

blues there an' come out. 
Bring yerseU — ^yer own self — ^with ye» leave 

behind all grief an' doubt. 
Come down in the medder with me, hear thet 

robin in the oak — 
Don't he preach his sermon better 'n any 

preacher ever spoke? 
Hear 'im say, ''Ye're selfish, selfish I Come, 

join in the song and sing, 
Fer the whole wide world is happy — 'cause it's 

Spring!" 

Katherine Kurz, '09. 
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••Where shall we put this chair, Howard? 
It does n't harmonize with a thing in the liv- 
ing room, but I 8iq>pose well have to put it 
there on account of your Uncle Horace. 
Whatever did possess the man to give us such 
a huge chair upholstered in that outrageous 
blue plush? Even his being an eccentric old 
bachelor is no excuse for such a thing." And 
with a look of calm de^>air Harriet Bayley 
sat down and surveyed glo<«iily the ofiFend- 
ing piece of furniture. 

"WcU," agreed Howard judicially, ''it isn't 
exactly the kind of present I expected from 
such a ridi old codger as Uncle H(Mrace» but 
cheer up! It isn't so bad as you make out. 
Uncle Horace probably thought it a sensible, 
substantial article, just the thing for our plain 
little home. There, how is it in this comer?" 
he queried, as he dragged the big chair into a 
new position, and then stepped back to note 
the effect. 

Harriet looked at it critically, doubtfully; 
the massive chair covered with that impossible 
shade of blue was so out of proportion, so out 
of all harmony, with the artistic little room, 
whose prevailing tone was a sctft, beautiful, 
restful green, that it made her heartsick. 

"I guess it looks as well there — or as bad — 
as anywhere/' she admitted finally with a deep 
sigh; and brightening for a moment she ex- 
claimed hopefully, •' And happpy thought ! The 
afternoon sun will shine on it there and fade 
that awful shade of blue !" So the matter was 
decided. 

Howard Bayley became attached to the big 
plush chair, for to him it represented comfort 
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and ease after the day's confining duties in the 
office. As for Uncle Horace, he always chose 
that chair in preference to any other, when- 
ever he came to the house. And too, he al- 
ways took a certain kind of childish delight 
in the fact that he had selected so appropri- 
ate, so useful a gift. 

In spite of all this, to Harriet the chair rep- 
resented the one discordant thing in her house. 
She regarded it as something to be disdain- 
fully tolerated, and that was alL But when, 
during the calls of some of her friends^ Harriet 
detected certain critical glances directed to- 
ward the imcle's wedding gift; when in fact 
one or two more out-spoken of her friends 
even asked casually: "Where did you get that 
odd chair?" her mortification knew no bounds. 
Everybody silently jeered at it, she felt; every- 
body thought it was queer; while they prob- 
ably imagined that she admired it. As her 
feeling of aversion to the thing grew, Harriet 
began to contemplate relegating the chair to 
some less conspicuous place; she even had 
wild thoughts of banishing it to the cobwebbed 
obscurity of the attic. Farther than contem- 
plating these reckless deeds she never got, 
however; for she was always restrained by 
the reflection that the donor of this chair was 
Howard's favorite uncle, and he a rich bach- 
elor, too. 

As the days and months went by, Harriet 
saw that her hopes as to the efiFect of the sun 
upon the chair were entirely vain; for its 
bright rays failed to dim in any degree the bril- 
liant color. Even the tidies which she made 
were insufficient; the blue glared obtrusively 
even through these attempts at concealment. 
Harriet gave up in despair as she decided the 
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blue chair would always have to remam as 
it was, a hmible iiihann<miou8 thing in her 
pretty little living-room. She reb^ed inward- 
ly, but there was nothing to do, for she could 
not run the risk of incurring the weaMiy old 
uncle's disfavor. It was this consideratioD 
alone that kept her from ridding hersdf of 
the unbearable object for once and alL As 
it was^ she tried to avoid looking at the comer 
in which the thing reposed; yet qnconsctously 
her eye would be attracted to the spot. She 
always would sit down with her back to the 
chair, but would invariably find herself glanc- 
ing around involuntarily with almost a shud- 
der as she realized what it was that had caused 
her action. So strong g^w her feeHng of 
aversion that she even came to hate the living- 
room itself, and to avoid being in it any more 
than was necessary; for to Harriet ^e awful 
blue chair came to stand out alone in the room, 
excluding everything else from view. Even 
when she was in the other part of the house, 
her thoughts reverted continually to the hated 
object, so that her life was becoming wretched 
and miserable (m accoimt of the loathed wed- 
ding present. 

She concealed this as much as possible from 
her husband, who did wonder vaguely now 
and again what made his wife rather discon- 
tented at times; but concluded it was just a 
woman's moodiness, and dismissed it from 
his mind. 

And so they lived on for over a year, Har- 
riet's antipathy to Uncle Horace's gift becom- 
ing daily more pronounced. 

One afternoon Harriet had been busied at 
some task ^ich kept her in the living-room 
for several hours, and her state of n er v o us ten- 
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sion had become so great that she felt she 
should scream if she had to remain in the room 
with the blue chair any longer, when she 
heard a hesitating knock at the door. Re- 
lieved at any interruption^ she hastened to 
respond, and was confronted by a solemn- 
faced girl in a Salvation Army costume. 

''Good day, missus. Got any old furniture, 
clothes or provisions t' send to the destitute?" 
inquired a hopeful voice. "Cause me 'n my 
brother 's collectin* fer them as was in the 
flood out Sugar Creek way day 'fore jdster- 
day, 'nd the people's dretful needy." Mean- 
while she pointed to the street, where a stal- 
wart young fellow stood guard over a wagon 
on v^ich was loaded an old straw mattress 
and a battered bedstead. "Hain't you got 
somethin', missus?" came in an appealing 
tone. 

An inspiration seemed to seize upon Har- 
riet, and then her smile began to fade away 
as she rejected the thought as impossible. 

"Well, I don't know," was the slow rejoin- 
der, as Harriet seemed to be deliberating with- 
in hersdf. "You know I haven't any <dd fur- 
niture, and there's nothing I could give away — 
unless — maybe — But no," she decided sadly; 

"I couldn't do it. It wouldn't do. 

You say you want furniture mostly?" 

"Yes'm, it's furniture they need worst, 
ma'am, 'specially chairs. Seems 's if no one 
didn't give no chairs yet," responded the girl 
half . apologetically. "But I s'pose people 
needs their chairs though." 

Harriet hesitated for a minute, and then said 
slowly, "I'm sorry, but I'm afraid I can't help 
you." But her eyes wavered, and a look of 
dissatisfaction overspread her face as the girl 
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turned away sadly to continue her weary quest 
elsewhere. Then suddenly a look ok swift and 
happy determination passed over Harriet's 
face as she called out quickly: "Oh, wait a 
minute! I hatue somethmg for you after alL 
It's a chair. Come in and look at it." 

"Oh» missus, ain't that just grand? You 
sure can't give away that lovdy blue plush 
chair? Oh you are good, ma'am." 

"Never mind/' reassured Harriet gleefully. 
"Just call your brother and have him take it 
out." 

With a smile of relief and content such as 
had not crossed her face for many a day, Har- 
riet watched the removal of her abomination; 
she was so glad that she was entirely careless 
of consequences. "Of course Uncle Horace 
will be furious when he finds it out, and won't 
leave us a penny, but I can at least live in 
peace and happiness," she mused, as she 
watched the clumsy wagon, proudly over- 
topped by the big blue chair, disappear down 
the street. 

Just as she was about to reenter the house 
to enjoy the absence of the hated chair, Har- 
riet descried coming down the street her hus- 
band, accompanied by no other than his Uncle 
Horace. A sudden fright assailed her for a 
moment, and then she decided to face the 
thing out bravely and to meet imflinchingly 
the disapproval of her husband and the re- 
bukes of Uncle Horace. So she greeted calm- 
ly the two arrivals, but before she had time to 
speak, Howard announced cheerfully: 

"Isn't it great, Harriet? Uncle Horace came 
up to the office and said he was ccmiing out to 
spend the night with us. He's been off on a 
little trip and I'm afraid he is rather tired." 
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"To tell the truth, I am/' assented the old 
man. "But a little doze in my arm-chair be- 
fore supper will fix me up all right/' he an- 
nounced graciously as Harriet ushered them 
into the living-room, which somehow did look 
strangely bare in a certain comer. 

There was a look of blank amazement on 
Howard's face as he noted the absence of the 
blue chair, while Uncle Horace's wrinkled 
visage was expressive of several fleeting emo- 
tions — first, unbounded surprise, then amuse- 
ment, and then it assumed an appearance of 
injured dignity. 

"Why, Harriet^ where is the chair?" her 
husband at length found voice to ask. Uncle 
Horace said not a word, only looked inquir- 
ingly at Harriet's flushed face. 

"I just gave it away to the Salvation Army/' 
explained Harriet courageously. "I don't 
care; I never did like the thing. I'm glad to 
be rid of it." 

"Why, Harriet, what is the matter with you? 
What did you mean by giving away Uncle 
Horace's chair? Why didn't you give some 
other one?" Howard remonstrated angrily. 
But just as Harriet was going to answer, they 
were startled by a hearty laugh from Uncle 
Horace, who began to shake hands, first with 
Harriet, then with Howard; which procedure 
only confused them all the more. When he 
had done laughing the old man spoke. 

"Well, well, Harriet, good for you, good for 
you ! Ill have to confess now that I gave you 
that ugly old chair as a sort of experiment, and 
I was just beginning to be disappointed in 
you. Good for you, Harriet! Congratulations, 
Howard my boy f You have a wife that is in- 
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dependent after all, and who is not trying to 
toady to a rich old uncle. Well, I am pleased, 
Howard, and I*m more than pleased with you, 
Harriet, my girl!'' 

Mary Longsworth, '08. 
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The problem of human happiness is one that 
has been a trouble to as many people as have 
been in the world ; it has been solved by many ; 
and the answer has been of value to but a few. 

''Rasselas" deals with the question squarely 
and honestly. There is no softening and 
slighting of the facts of existence. Johnson 
had a very live realization of things. ''Ras- 
selas" is not the work of a dreamer; it has not 
even the relieving touches which would have 
been given it by one who had lived less in- 
tensely. It is the conception of life of a seri- 
ous, keen-sighted moralist, whose view is as 
searching and true as it is disheartening and 
sad. Some it might depress, but more^ I think, 
it would rouse to realities. Most of us are 
apt to dream along, — ^just slipping through 
liit, instead of walking firmly and getting 
strength from the resistance of difficulties. 
We live in an Ab3rssinia of our own making. 
It is against such characterless, lifeless ex- 
istence that Johnson warns us in his ''Ras- 
selas." 

The princes^ shut up in the beautiful gar- 
dents, leading their lives sheltered from pain 
or care are not really living, although ^'Ras- 
selas" shows even the enjoyments of life to 
be unsatisfactory, it does not throw us into 
despair, but sobers and steadies us, as listen- 
ing to the experiences of others does not save 
us from the same faults and mistakes, but may 
change our views of them. 

Rasselas discontented, vaguely longing for 
something besides the play of his life in the 
gardens, makes his way out into the world 
and what does he find? Happiness? He finds 
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guilt and crime, injustice and unhappiness. 
His own lot is the better. Thus contentment 
is shown to be the key-note of happiness* or 
rather discontent is the key-note of unhappi- 
ness. It is not man*s position and opportuni- 
ties that determine whether he shall enjoy life 
or not; it is the man hims^. Johnson has 
tried to bring this out clearly. Life to him is 
serious — too serious — and it is very real. 

This impressive story is made more impres- 
sive by the measured, stately prose. There 
is majesty and dignity in the complex sen- 
tences and ponderous words. Johnson's writ- 
ings are not word-pictures, as those of some 
authors. They do not awaken images; they 
have not enough detail to do that, but they 
are broad general truths. 

His diction is studied and ornate ; his words 
are accurate and express just what he wants 
them to. There is never any doubt in the 
reader's mind as to what Johnson means. 
There is only one interpretation of his words 
possible and that the one Johnson had in 
mind ^en he wrote them. 

"Rasselas" could not be what it is, a whole 
philosophy of life, if Johnson had not been 
what he was. It is the expression of the man, 
his views, his feeling, his religion, his whole 
unique character. So that "Ye who listen with 
credulity to the ^^spers of fancy and pursue 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope, — attend 
to the history of Rasselas," the philosophy of 
life by one who had lived life. 

Katherine Kelly, '09. 
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An accomplishment for which every college 
woman strives and upon the attainment of 
which she justly prides herself, is the art of 
talking wdl upon any subject. To be able to 
''hit the high places," should the discussion 
turn upon past science, literature, art or phil- 
osophy or upon current topics, is felt by the 
college woman as a duty ; it is expected of her 
and it is well. 

Not long ago, we overheard a conversation 
between a college woman and a woman who 
had not been permitted to enjoy what are 
rightly called, when rightly improved, the ad- 
vantages of higher education. In the course 
of an ordinary exchange of ideas on various 
topics, the name of Robert IngersoU happened 
to be mentioned, and in an instant, the woman 
whose breadth of knowledge we had perhaps 
a right to expect would be the more limited 
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showed here a depth of knowledge of her sub- 
ject, iHdiich the chances are against her com- 
panion being able to display — no matter what 
the theme. The one woman knew Robert 
Ingersoli. She was not merely acquainted 
with him. He was her friend. She had read 
every word he had written, knew by heart the 
portions she liked best, she had read what the 
man had spoken and what other men had 
spoken oi him. She had walked with him and 
talked with him, although she had never seen 
him. And the college woman listened in sur- 
prise and admiration. 

Now, by relating arbitrarily this incident we 
do not wish to be understood to say that the 
college woman in every case has wide inter- 
ests and sympathies at the expense of their 
depth, while the other is deep if not broad of 
view. No line between the two classes can be 
drawn. Too many exceptions wotdd disprove 
the rule. 

But what we do believe is that a woman 
while in college has in most instances too 
many things to learn at once, with no time to 
pursue for her own pleasure the thing she 
would most enjoy. She specializes of course, 
but it is likely to be a mart or less forced and 
superficial specialization, with no opportunity 
for a voluntary friendship with the favorites 
she has found in history. At what door the 
misfortune of the absence of such an oppor- 
timity may be laid we do not know. But we 
belive that misfortime is real. College women, 
for a certainty, have opportunities far in ad* 
vance of those of their sisters without the 
halls of learning, oi^rtunities to choose from 
a part of the great mass ol records <rf the best 
that has been done and thought in the world, 
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that which seems to them individually most 
true. Yet for some reason — is it lack of time, 
or a superabundance of material from i^ch 
to select, or what is the cause? — the college 
woman often suffers in a comparison along 
such lines, with women of less "high" educa- 
tion. 

And this is the hearing we would beg. Do 
not forget your old longings should fortune 
favor you with more "time," when your stu- 
dent days are ended. Find the time. Be 
friends, not mere acquaintances, of some great 
man or woman, of scnne great work of the past 
— ^there surely has been some one who has 
sympathized with you, some one from whom 
you can learn. Klnow that one well. It will 
bring you the deepest pleasure and you will 
find in it culture and education. 

How an& (I;ben« 

The Treeday Play is completed. It was 
read to the Sophomore Class on Friday after- 
noon, April 5, and the. assignment of parts 
and arrangements for presentation are well 
under way. 

The Senior Class were invited to attend the 
last meeting of the Ohio Collegiate Alumnae 
Association, held at the home of Miss 
McKean, Friday afternoon, March 14. Dr. M. 
M. Curtis gave an address on ''The Social Re- 
lations of Art." 

The Freshman Class have chosen gold and 
white for their colors and the chrysanthemum 
for their class flower and are beginning to plan 
their surprise-costumes f <»* Tree Day. 

Saturday afternoon, April 6, the Class of 
'09 entertained the Seniw Class with an in- 
formal dance at Haydn HalL 
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Now and Then 



The Senior Class is busy with plans for the 
coming weeks. New features will be intro- 
duced into the Mayday Sports, and witty 
songs are already being written for a surprise 
on the night of the Sing-out. The idea of pre- 
senting a play on Class day has been aban- 
doned, and in its stead a Garden Party will 
be given on the evening of June 8. 

A sun-dial has been presented recently to 
the College by the Class of ^ and upon its 
arrival will be set up in a suitable place on 
the campus. 

It seemed to the participants that the Junior 
Promenade, held at Haydn Hall on the even- 
ing of April 5, could not have been made more 
delightful. Music, decorations and ^'supper" 
were alike excellent in quality, and the com- 
mittee and Class of '08 are to be congratu- 
lated on the pleasure they gave their guests. 
In the receiving line were : Ada Aikins, Presi- 
dent of the Class of '08, Doctor and Mrs. Bill, 
Doctor and Mrs. Fowler, Mrs. L3anan, Mr. 
Danton, Miss Heydenburk, and Marie Reid, 
Chairman of the "Prom" Committee. 

Club flote0« 

PRESENT DAY CLUa 

At the regular meeting of the Present Day 
Club on Thursday, March the fourteenth, 
Glad3rs Stevens discussed **The Interior De- 
partment under Secretary Hitchcock/' Louise 
Hanson spoke on "Goldfield — The New El- 
dorado," and an account of Peary's last polar 
expedition was very interestingly presented 
by Paula Fliedner. After general comments 
on the open topic, "Income Tax," the meeting 
adjourned. 
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GAVEL CLUB* 

The Gavel Club held a very enjoyable meet- 
ing on the afternoon of March twenty-sixth. 
After roll call and the reading of the minutes, 
current topics were presented by Marguerite 
HoUiday. Zola Watson then spoke on John 
Bailey Aldrich^ after which Jean Howells gave 
a very entertaining sketch of the life of Thiers. 
At the conclusion of the regular program the 
club members were greatly edified by an ex- 
temporaneous debate on the question, ''Re- 
solved: — ^That the wall now in course of con- 
struction between the Gymnasiiun and Guil- 
ford House be extended so as to include part 
of the campus to be used for outdoor 'Gym' 
work." The affirmative was valiantly upheld 
by Sallie Van Epps, Grace Lamport, and 
Gwendolyn Edwards, while Vera Jones, Lucy 
Terrell, and Louise Hanson defended the nega- 
tive. The judges awarded the palm of victory 
to the negative, after which refreshments were 
served. 



DRAMATIC CLUB. 

On the evenings of April the nineteenth and 
twentieth, Haydn Hall is to be the scene of 
an innovation instituted by the ambitious 
members of the Dramatic Club. Two short 
plays will be presented, one of them written 
last year by College for Women students in 
English IV, the other is not yet decided upon. 
After the performance there will be dancing. 
Jessie Bialosky is chairman of the committee 
which will direct the plays, and Charlotte Wil- 
liams has charge of the programmes. Al- 
though the affair will not be as pretentious as 
in former years it will be more distincly a col- 
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lege event, and one that will surdy prove 
thoroughly enjojrable. 

LA 800^ FRANCASB. 

At the last meeting of the French Club the 
members had the pleasure of hearing a most 
interesting talk on *'Beranger, le grand chan- 
sonier francais»*' by Doctor Monnett, who also 
read several poems written by the famous 
poet. "Apres la Bataille" was read by Estdle 
Brucker, followed by a general discussion. 



H^. M* H. Bctivities. 

The regular meeting on March eighth was 
led by Dr. Dan F. Bradley, of Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church. Dr. Bradley's parents are 
missionaries in Korea, and he talked most in- 
terestingly concerning life and mission-works 
in that land. 

On March fifteenth Sara Rusbatch spoke on 
''Social Settlements.'' 

The Easter service, March twenty-second, 
led by Vera Smisek, was the last regular meet- 
ing before the spring vacation. 

An extremely interesting talk was given by 
Miss Parks, a missionary from Manila at the 
first meeting in April. Miss Parks told of the 
conditions of life in the Philippine Islands, and 
of the great need for volunteers there. 

With the month of April, a new Cabinet 
took up its duties in the Association. The 
regular officers are: President, Sallie Van 
Epps; Vice-president, Mary Longsworth; Sec- 
retary, Pauline Grossenbacher ; Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Hajrmaker. The President made the 
following appointments for committee chair- 
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At llie last meeting of the cafaiiiet, k was 
decided to give an auction luncheon to rasee 
money for the siunmer conference of Liake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. 

Blumna^ 

Helen A. Allen, '02, has recently won a 
prize of twenty-five dollars offered by die G. 
W. Jacobs Company, for a review of the novel 
Trusia^ Miss Allen is at present in the book 
revising department of the Appleton Com- 
pany. 

Martha Cook and Mary Day, both of the 
Class of '06, were in the bridal party of Nelly 
Bell Newton, '06, whose wedding to Walter 
Higbee Caskey took place on April the sixth. 

Liura Haupt, '99, has the position of assist- 
ant librarian in the new Hough Library. 

The Tree-Day play this year will be direct- 
ed by Bertha DiUow, '00. 

Charlotte Geuder, '06, has returned 'from 
Gmnany because of the death of her unde^ 
which occurred a short time ago. 

Nina Roberts, '97, has just returned from a 
European journey of several months. 

flew0 of 0tber dollCQce. 

Announcement was made at Swarthmore 
recently by Joseph Swain, president of 
Swarthmore College, that State Senator Wil- 
liam C. Sproul, of Chester, Pa., an alumnus 
and a member of the board of managers of the 
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college, had iMx>vided Swarthmore wMi funds 
to obtain a telescope* which will be as large 
as any in the eastern part of the United States, 
and will rank next to the Lick instrument in 
California and the Yerkes telescope in Wis- 
consin. The new telescope will be of 24-inch 
aperture, and will be erected, together with 
other astronomical apparatus, in a new observ- 
atory to be built upon the college grounds at 
Swarthmore, eleven miles from Philadelphia. 

It is understood that Dartmouth College 
will soon have a new gymnasium, as a result 
of the $300,000 bequest to the college by 
Thomas P. Salter of New York, made public 
last week. This will be a much needed addi- 
tion to the group of college buildings, as the 
rapid growth of sports at Dartmouth has made 
the old gymnasium entirely inadequate. 

In the Museum of Natural History of Vas- 
sar College, much work is being done in re- 
arranging and re-marking the collections. A 
special collection illustrating all species of 
birds found in the south-eastern part of New 
York State, has been arranged in the interest 
of the members of the college who wish to 
study the local birds. The collection includes 
both sexes, and in many cases nests and eggs. 
By special permission members of the Wake 
Robin Club are enabled to take birds from the 
museums for private study. 

The University of Virginia has just dedi- 
cated its new pipe organ, the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie. The organ, which is located on 
either side of the platform in the public hall, 
cost $7,000, and is an electric console instru- 
ment of more than fifteen hundred pipes. 

An important addition to the collection of 
glass flowers in the Botanical Museum of Har- 
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vard University was made last week. Among 
the nineteen species recently received are the 
conmion water-lily, the Malayan pitcher-plant, 
and the Canadian maple, both in their natural 
state and when turned crimson by the frosts. 
The collection of glass flowers is visited more 
frequently than any other part of the Uni- 
versity. 

The transfer of John House Hill Church, 
Dorchester^ to the Roxbury Society, calls to 
mind the fact that Wellesley College possesses 
a veritable copy of Eliot's Bible in the Mas- 
sachusetts Indian language. This copy, com- 
plete with the exception of the title-page to 
the Old Testament, is one of the second edi- 
tion published in Cambridge, England, and 
printed for the Right Honorable Corporation 
in London for the propagation of the Gospel 
among the Indians of New England. It bears 
the date of 1685 (Old Testament), 1680 (New 
Testament). The book was presented to Wel- 
lesley College by the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar 
of Scotland. 

At the Univerrity of Kansas, in Lawrence, 
a Boston firm of laundrymen has established 
a fellowship in chemistry, to be devoted to 
the study of methods of saving clothes in the 
laundering process. At the end of two years 
the fellows in this department write a mono- 
graph on the subject of laundering and give 
it to the public. 

The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
has received some valuable Greek papyri 
through the Greco-Roman branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Society. 
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A SONG OF VOICES. 

'Tis a far, sweet way 

When the heart is gay, 

And youth's cloudless sky above; 

And the blackbird sings 

Till the whole earth rings, 

For the Forest murmurs — "Love." 

Oh, the mom is gone. 
And the fickle sun 

Veils his face while the storm-clouds drive 

O'er the rock-strewn path. 

And a voice of wrath 

From the Forest thunders — "Strive." 

*Tis mid-afternoon 

Now. The blackbird's tune 

Sounds no more in the lonely waste, 

And the marsh-wind's breath 

Bears the chill of death. 

While the Forest shivers — "Haste." 

Tis a long, long road 

And a weary load, 

And the sun dies in the West. 

But the stars burn bright 

Through the evening light. 

And the Forest whispers — "Rest." 

Antoinette Ranney Eddy, '99. 
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All my life I have chosen cats to be my 
friends and companions in decided preference 
to most people. And inasmuch as few people 
have approved my choice, many people have 
ridiculed it, and some people have sneered at 
' it» I feel that it is only fair to the cats and to 
myself to set forth for the perusal of all who 
may be interested in the subject the reasons 
for my affection for this race which to me 
seems so maligned, misjudged, and misunder- 
stood. 

Now, speaking of cats and of things catlike 
and ''cattish,'' I want to say that I decidedly 
object to the term "cattish" as conmionly 
used with reference to people, and though I 
admit that I may in some things be catlike 
you must not call me "cattish." To be sure 
I will purr, metaphorically, if stroked gently; 
and to be sure I will growl and, if necessary, 
scratch and bite should my fur be rubbed 
roughly the wrong way, but then so will you, 
all of you, only the most of you will not admit 
it. Also, I may have a catlike affection for 
warm comers and comfortable chairs, but still 
I am not "cattish" in the popular sense of the 
word. And it is this popular sense of it, the 
sense in ^^ch you apply it to certain sly, 
soured, ugly, cross-grained, ill-tempered indi- 
viduals, to which I object, in that in so using 
it you do a great injustice to the cats. For in 
regard to these same individuals, I should say 
from my observations upon many cats and up- 
on many people that "peoplish" would more 
fitly describe them than "cattish." 

Some thoughts of this sort rambled through 
my brain as I sat before the fire one night not 
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long ago and varied the recurring periods of 
reading and dreaming with intervals of quiet 
conversation with Budge. Budge, you must 
knowy is my latest acquisition in the line of 
cats. She is something of a beauty in her 
v^ay, a mild imitation of the tiger in appear- 
ance, and is possessed of a disposition quiet, 
gentle, and loving. She has a wonderful fac- 
ulty of Sjonpathizing with one's moods, and 
because of her unchanging serenity, exerts 
always a restful influence. 

This night she seemed especially soothing 
for there was just wind and storm enough 
outside to make the warmth and light com- 
fortable by contrast, and I felt in the mood to 
revel in the luxury of doing as I pleased: talk- 
ing or reading, dreaming or half-dozing as I 
chose; and to each phase of my mood Budge 
responded, blinking at me in an interested way 
when I talked, licking my hand gently when 
I read, purring softly as I dreamt, and dozing 
as I dozed. How jarring compared with sym- 
pathy like this would have been mere human 
companionship. My mother, aunt, or well- 
meaning elderly friends would have interrupt- 
ed my meditations as the clock hands pointed 
nearer and nearer to midnight, with untimely 
suggestions of going to bed, or foolish re- 
marks upon the harm of sitting in a draft and 
the danger of catching cold. My college 
chimis would have developed an unnatural 
appetite for fudge, whose making would have 
required undue exertion, or else would have 
changed my dreams to night-mares by 
thoughtless mention of my tomorrow's lessons, 
yet unprepared. And with anyone else I could 
not have read or dreamt or dozed at all, but 
must have kept my attention fixed in a con- 
versation for which I cared not one jot. 
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As I stroked Budgets ears thoughtfully, I 
began to think of her predecessors and to live 
ever again the friendships I had enjoyed with 
them. First and chief upon the list was Sir 
Edward Lovell. The Baronet, called Ned for 
short, who was the companion of my early 
childhood. I still remember with grateful af- 
fection of how, when I was ill, a cry of pain 
from me would bring Ned boundmg to me 
from his saucer of milk in the kitchen, not to 
leave me until a stroke or two of my hand on 
his back had satisfied him that I was better. 
In what striking contrast to this comes back 
the fact that my small cousin could never be 
induced to leave her bread and milk, or even 
her toys, to come and have a quiet game of 
paper dolls with me! When I was well, Ned 
would assume a quiet and dignified demeanor 
which seemed purposed to repel all undue 
familiarity. When I would ignore this barrier 
of reserve and tease him, he v/ould bear it 
as long as he could, then rise and give me 
swiftly one box on the ear with his soft paw 
and quietly walk away. How different was 
his dignified behavior from that of my quar- 
relsome child friends who paid back my teas- 
ing with hair-puUing and dirt-throwing! 

Next in my heart to Ned stands Daisy, a 
friend of later childhood. How often after I 
had smuggled her safely up to bed with me, 
I have hugged tight her warm, comforting 
form, not afraid of the dreadful dark as long 
as I had her with me. And she was neyer 
known to kick or squirm or to demand angrily 
her half of the bed-clothes! 

Between Daisy and Budge intervenes a long 
succession of cats who have been my intimate 
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companions thro' every phase of my life. Their 
fur has caught my kisses, hidden my smiles, 
and dried my tears. They have played with 
me, eaten with me, slept with me, and dreamt 
with me. They have never teased me, never 
bothered me. I have found them kind, faith- 
ful, sympathetic, and loving, and, if we have 
sometimes had a slight disagreement and they 
have scratched me, they have licked my hand 
to heal the hurt, which kind attempt at repara- 
tion is more than any of my human friends 
have ever made, if they have been so happy 
as to succeed in hurting me. 

I had gone so far in my thoughts when 
Budge, the fire having burned low and my 
lap no longer being so comfortable a resting- 
place as formerly, interrupted them by jump- 
ing down and taking up a warmer position 
near the fire. 

"O Budge," I cried reproachfully, "are you 
going to spoil all my ideals of cats, by acting 
just like a person and deserting me the very 
minute you no longer want to use me?" 

Budge only purred contentedly and blinked 
her eyes for a moment, but as I still contin- 
ued looking at her and holding out my hand, 
she at last got up slowly, and rubbed herself 
lovingly against it once or twice and then went 
back to her new place with a conciliatory 
"meow." 

"I'm sure I beg your pardon, Budge," I mur- 
mured satisfied, "no person would have come 
back even for a moment." 

Then with a lingering thought of the pleas- 
ant, restful evening so quietly gone, whose 
possible loneliness the company of Budge had 
driven quite away, I leaned over and gave her 
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a lut caressing rub as I picked up my copy 
of Stevenson's essays for the perusal of the 
morrow's lesson. 

Ruth Weeks, 'OS. 

o 

The morning had progressed quite as each 
preceding Sunday morning and I sat listlessly 
in my room, lo<ddng» now out upon the cam- 
pus» now toward the hall. In one of these 
hallward glances, my attention was attracted 
by a girl passing out of the room across the 
hall, closely followed by a second, who read 
aloud from a book she carried, standing close 
beside her conqmnion, who washed her hands 
at the lavatory. This seemed queer to me, but 
I was too drowsy to inquire what was pro- 
moting this abnormal conduct. 

About two hours later, the door opposite 
mine again opened and the same two girls 
walked down the hall-way, but this time they 
had changed the order of the procession and 
the other girl held the book, while she read 
just as earnestly and even faster than her pred- 
ecessor. This was too great a strain on my 
curiosity. I stepped out into the hall and saw 
them approach the water-tank; while one 
drank, the other read, and vice versa. 

''Gracious sakes, girls!" I called, "What in 
the world are you doing? You are acting like 
lunatics. What is the cause of this?" 

''Reading Henry Esmond** the girl without 
the book shouted back to me, while the other 
never hesitated for an instant, but continued 
to read, in the same buzzing tone, words per- 
taining to Henry's campaigns. 

OUve M. Lamb, '10. 
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John Duncan had never been brought up to 
take religion as a commonplace. Not» in- 
deed, that there had been any influence in his 
life tending to imbue him with the sanctimoni- 
ous piety which so often lurks behind the mask 
of true faith in an all-holy one. On the con- 
trary, the question of his spiritual welfare had 
been one which no one had concerned him- 
self about and so he had been left to form his 
own peculiar ideas, which bore the stamp of 
no particular denomination or creed. He 
thought of God because, amidst the wonders 
and beauties and mysteries of the world it was 
the natural thing for him to da 

After his mother's death, when he was still 
a boy, he somehow got out of the way of go- 
ing to church, partly because his father did 
not encourage him to go, partly because his 
clothes were shabby, and he felt an awkward 
lad's sensitiveness to the wondering glances 
of the well-dressed youthful Constituent of 
the congregation. Still he held his belief dear 
and, like the knights in the Arthurian legend, 
pledged himself to ''Live pure, speak true, 
right wrong, follow the King." 

So he grew to manhood, ever thoughtful, 
ever earnest, ever truly striving for his ideal, 
gentle, kindly, courteous, strong to do what he 
believed right. And the onlooking world, by 
mathematical computations in reckoning the 
number of times he entered a house of worship, 
dubbed him ^'atheist." This he knew, but it 
did not trouble him. With the one friend to 
whom he bared the innermost secrets of his 
soul he was wont to discuss points of theology, 
the freedom of the will, the origin of sin, im- 
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mortality, and the eternal question of "the 
why of things." The result of these talks and 
his individual thinking was the gradual evo- 
lution of a simple theory that the world was 
good for everyone who tried to be good and 
do good, a conviction that a Supreme Being 
created and dominated everything, and a con- 
fidence that the victories of this life over his 
worst self would receive mete reward in some 
future state of existence which he did not waste 
time puzzling about. If his devoutness had 
been measured by the time he spent upon his 
knees, he would have deserved to have been 
called impious, for he held that prayer was 
not the utterance of words in thanksgiving or 
petitioning, but the ever present consciousness 
of a high ideal to the attainment of which 
every act was directed. All this would, of 
course, have counted for naught if it had not 
left its imprint on the man's character. 

People liked John Duncan. They liked him 
for his belief in them and for his humanness 
and his purity. They shook their heads sadly 
when they thought what a pillar of strength 
he would be to a church. In the hope of his 
"conversion" therefore, some of his more solic- 
itous friends once in a while invited him to 
their services. To tell the truth, John enjoyed 
going rather than otherwise. He liked to 
watch the people and listen to the music and 
wonder how much, of all he was saying, the 
preacher really believed. If any one had asked 
him if he were a Christian he would have 
answered "Yes" unhestitatingly. Yet he 
shrank, with his whole being, from some of 
the manifestations of faith which seemed to 
be demanded of a professed Christian. He 
could not babble of his religion freely to all 
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men. He did not feel justified in probing into 
his brother man's spiritual life with a view to 
its reconstruction after his own plan. Least 
of all did he suppose that eternal salvation 
-would be offered only to church members. 

There came a time in John Duncan's life, 
when the bright flush of youth had almost 
faded away, that brought with it a sense of 
restlessness and dissatisfaction. The pure joy 
of living that had made him glad through his 
school days and the first years of his man's 
labor was slipping from him, and in place of 
his awe for the wonder of the universe came a 
disheartening realization of the prevalence of 
sin and his own incapability to do anything 
to make conditions better. He tried to shake 
off this depression by studying hard when his 
day's work was done, but history seemed trite, 
and philosophy a hopeless labyrinth of con- 
tradictory ideas. So, as a last resort, he turned 
to his Bible. 

After many months John Duncan was one 
day called to the bedside of a friend who had 
been ill for some time. He left the shop as 
quickly as possible but reached his destina- 
tion a few minutes too late. As he stood look- 
ing down upon the yellow-white face in all 
the calm and majestic repose of death, some- 
how the span between the finite and the in- 
finite seemed very small, and he was conscious 
of something vast and grand and sweet, be- 
side which all the things of life seemed 
petty. He tried in vain to find strength 
in his cherished theories, but one and all they 
gave place to a single image, that of the Man 
vvho had triumphed over the grave, and whose 
life he had been witnessing in the words of 
His followers. When he left the room after 
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a time — he never knew how long — he took 
with him some of the ineffable beauty of the 
peace which filled it. He seemed to have lost 
all sense of personal responsibility and care. 
He was perfectly happy. 

But his brief season of quiet was soon super- 
ceded by a new struggle. Having seen and 
accepted the Man, how could he any longer 
be content to be a mere spectator of the 
world's sin? Looking back over his past life, 
John Duncan saw himself as he never had be- 
fore. He felt that he had wasted the best years 
of his life in mere passivity, when he might 
have been an aggressive force for good. The 
crime of the earth, which had once made him 
sorrowful and gloomy now rose before him as 
a hideous and fearful horror that threatened 
to embrace and suffocate himianity. He 
brooded over this incessantly and ever came 
to the one conclusion: something had to be 
done. So he began, timidly, fearfully, to 
break down his wall of reserve and to speak 
what was in his heart. At first he talked to 
the men in the shop, and, finding that few 
sneered and all listened, he grew emboldened. 

One day, a few months later, the passengers 
of one of the street cars in the city were roused 
from their apathetic contemplation of the 
fleeting scenes by the sound of a man's voice 
addressing them. The speaker stood with 
bared head, one hand resting for support on 
the stove, the other closing a well-worn Bible. 
His face was very tranquil, with the calm that 
comes after battle, and his deep-set grey eyes 
burned with a light such as must have shone 
from the eyes of the prophets. He could be 
clearly heard above the noise of the car. 

''Ladies and gentlemen," he began, *'we all 
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know that long ago» when the earth was over- 
run with wickedness, God saved the one right- 
eous man, Noah, by means of the ark. To-day, 
too, the world is being engulfed in vice and 
crime. But there is one way, one sure way 
of salvation open to everyone, and that is 
through our Lord Christ Jesus. And I am 
glad to tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that I 
have accepted Him." 

Vera Smisek, *08. 



■o- 



The shadows grew deeper and blacker. One 
by one the street-lights appeared. The wind 
blew colder, and shivering, I drew my coat 
closer around me. Why didn't that street-car 
come? Anxiously I peered down the long 
country road. Far down the track I could see 
a faint glimmer of light. A car at last! The 
glimmer became a gleam, then a pale, round 
moon, then a large bright sun, dazzling my 
eyes till I could not see. Frantically I sig- 
naled. The car slowed down, but did not stop. 
It was black! As it passed under the street- 
light the old conductor leaned over the back 
platform, his white hair and beard gleaming 
and seeming to glow, his pale face ghostlike. 
Again all was silence, except for the moaning 
of the wind and the rustling of the leaves. 

Pearl Rand, *10. 
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From gray to gold — out of the boundless void 

Of ages past and ages yet to be 
Comes the New Day; in gladness imalloy*d 

Stands waiting. Silent, breathless, land and 
sea 

Lie at her feet, while the soft morning air 

Wafts the dim vapors of the dawn away. 
The glory of the world waits everjrwhere 

To bid her welcome — ^yet she will not stay! 
From gold to gray — ^her promise unfulfilled, 

Her tasks undone, her beauty desolate. 
The hopes of morning vain, its passions stilled 

In the sad sunset glow the Day doth wait. 
So comes a life out of the great unknown. 

Strives, falters, and to night returns alone! 

Antoinette Ranney Eddy, *99. 
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The sun had dropped, a flaming disk below 
the horizon, and in its after-glow the bare 
branches of the trees stood out, like a delicate 
net-work against the sky. A boundless still- 
ness pervaded the park, broken only by a 
drowsy twittering and the faint papery rustle 
of sear leaves on the ground. A lank dejected 
figure slouched on one of the benches, his 
fingers run through his hair, his foot tapping 
the ground mechanically. His shabby, dis- 
colored suit bespoke a tramp, but had he raised 
his head, his eyes would have belied it, for 
there was in them a latent power and a fierce 
despair accentuated perhaps by a thin scar 
above his left eye. He sat there, motionless 
as the landscape, until through the trees, one 
by one, the street-lamps began to blink faintly 
and the trees creaked sti£By in the cool wind. 
Then he slipped through bushes, peering 
about for a bit of white paper among the shad- 
ows — ^for weeks he had been living on the 
scraps of food left by picnic-parties in the park, 
but is was getting too cold for them and to- 
night there was nothing. He must starve or 
steal and he knew that he must starve. He 
dropped upon a bench and fell into a reverie. 
Why had he ever left his father's farm? There 
he had plenty to eat. But so too, had the cat- 
tle and, like them, he had been beaten into 
submission to his father's will. He threw 
back his head and gazed at the skein of moon- 
light flitting through the passing clouds. How 
often he had stood leaning on the pasture fence 
in his boyhood on just such a night, dreaming 
of the days when he should be a great physi- 
cian. A massive cloud of bold, grim contour 
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swept past. 'That lodes like father/* he mut- 
tered, shaking his fist at it and frowning in the 
dark. The wind was growing higher and a 
lace-work of shadows swayed on the gravel 
path at his feet. He rose and walked toward 
the boulevard. How hostile the great stone 
houses looked — hostile like their owners. The 
world had treated him unfairly. It had ig- 
nored his talent because he was poor and un- 
known and old. If only he had the money to 
buy the drug which alone could bring forget- 
fulnessl 

The houses were becoming ruder and more 
scattered and the street was unpaved and dim- 
ly-lighted. He turned into a yard, rank with 
weeds, and clustered with tin cans. He 
stumbled up two dilapidated steps, groped for 
the battered, rain-warped door and tumbled 
down upon a heap of mouldy straw in the cor- 
ner. During the night he awoke and heard 
the door creaking in the wind and felt the 
rain trickling through the loose boards, as it 
drove sheets against the house. In the morn- 
ing the little window, overspread with cob- 
webs, admitted enough light between the 
filthy rags that stuffed the holes, to show a 
<:lear day. He rose sti£By from the damp 
straw, limped out into the yard, and stooped 
and crept imder the house to gather what 
sticks and bits of wood had escaped soaking 
by the rain. With these he made a fire and 
warmed his numb hands, trying to forget in 
that momentary comfort, the irritating hun- 
ger within. He sat there until the blaze died 
out, then slowly betook himself toward his 
daily haunt, but half conscious of the rheuma- 
tism in his limbs. He had been sitting there 
perhaps an hour, perhaps more, when he saw 
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a woman coming toward him. She was draw- 
ing a little girl in a wagon and the child had 
in her lap a loaf of bread and a bundle from 
which the tops of celery protruded. He 
fastened his eyes on the bundles greedily* 
and as the wagon passed before him» he leaned 
out and snatched them and darted away 
through the bushes until the child's screams 
grew indistinct. Then he munched the bread» 
breathlessly, all of it, and after that the celery, 
tops and stalks. It was not so hard to steal. 
Why should he not take from those who had 
plenty? But then, he might be caught and 
put in prison and besides being hungry, he 
would be disgraced. No one knew or cared 
what he did now. 

That afternoon he found a quarter, shining 
in the dead grass by the road. He pounced 
upon it, half incredulous, until he bit it and 
stared at the eagle on its face. It was a long 
time since he had had money. With this he 
could buy forgetfulness and dream what he 
might have been if men had been kind. Al- 
ways after that the dingy little shop where 
he bought his dream-powder, seemed to him 
a thing celestial and its weazened, dull-faced 
clerk, a ministering angel. It would not be hard 
to steal at all if one could always forget right 
away, and besides it would not be stealing to 
take from others who had cheated him, a part 
of what he rightly ought to have had. And 
after all would not the blissful comfort of his 
dreams justify him? 

The next night, an insatiable hunger seized 
upon him and he slunk down the street, his 
face wearing a look of determination alien to 
his usual hopeless, down cast expression. He 
must not return empty handed, but what 
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could he take? He passed a farmer's wagon 
standing before a grocery. A bit of white 
caught his eye and he went up to it and fin- 
gered it cautiously — ^it was a sack of flour. 
He cast a hurried glance into the store* and 
seizing the sack sped away through the dark- 
ness — ^terrified. 

That day had been the end of sorrow and 
hunger. The days were all happy ones now» 
sitting in the old house dreaming. At night 
he foraged and always came back with more 
dream-powder. He avoided men, as a bat 
does the sunlight, and daily his hands became 
more claw like, his withered, yellow face, 
pierced with two black eyes, more like an 
ancient parchment on which the life of a by- 
gone age is written faintly but legibly. 

Marion Corwin, '09. 

o 

POOR JOHNNIE. 

A little Italian in a kindergarten in the Hay- 
market district was a difficult case. One day 
when the children were cutting out pictures 
with scissors, he cut holes in the waist of the 
boy near him. His teacher went home with 
him and told his father about it. His father 
said, "Yes, yes. That Johnnie, he give me 
great trouble. He a bad boy. I tie him up. I 
whip him. I shut him down cellar — ^it do no 
good. Johnnie a bad boy. My oldest boy, 
Bobbie, he a good boy. My baby, she a good 
girl. I, I a good man. My wife, she a good 
woman. But Johnnie, he a bad boy. I say to 
him, 'Go to hell, Johnnie!' " 

Dorothy E. Smith, '10. 
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"Any money for the music, lady?" pleaded 
a timid little voice as I opened the door. I 
looked down at the little dirty outstretched 
hand, at the timid, wistful brown eyes raised 
to mine, and I felt a limip rising in my throat. 

"Just step inside the door a moment and I 
will get my purse," I replied, and left the little 
lad in the hall. When I returned he was 
standing in the wide doorway leading into the 
music-room. 

"You play that?" he inquired eagerly, point- 
ing a grimy finger at the open piano. 

"No. But my sister does," I added, seeing 
how disappointed he looked. 

Just then the man outside with the hurdy- 
gurdy gave a shrill whistle and the little fel- 
low sprang to the door with a frightened cry 
and as I let him out I slipped another coin 
into his hand. By the next evening I had al- 
most forgotten about him but nevertheless 
felt no surprise when the same voice greeted 
me as I opened the door in response to a 
ring of the bell. Again I left him standing in 
the hall and when I came back he was again 
looking eagerly into the music-room where 
Dorothea was rearranging her music. 

"Can you play all that?" I heard him ask 
respectfully. 

"Yes, almost all, dear," replied Dorothea 
gently. 

I handed him the money and together Dor- 
othea and I watched him scud across the lawn 
to the savage-looking old Italian. All through 
the summer the "little music boy," as we 
came to call him, continued to come to us, 
not every evening but at least once a week 
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and v^enever we heard a street-piano grind- 
ing out some popular piece with more starts 
and jerks and whirrings and thumpings than 
any other piano ever produced, we were sure 
of a call from Niccola. 

I remember one evening when he came, 
Dorothea was seated at the piano playing soft- 
ly, and the little fellow looked so wistful as 
he came up the steps and stood waiting at the 
door, that even the matter-of-fact head of the 
house looked uncomfortable and went out and 
spoke a few wwds to the old Italian. Com- 
ing back he said kindly, ""you may stay and 
listen for five minutes, my little lad,** and, 
turning to Dorothea, '"you, daughter, play 
your very best." 

Niccola would not sit down, but stood at the 
door, holding his ragged straw hat and bend- 
ing forward a little as if anxious to drink in 
every sound. At the end of five minutes three 
shriU whistles sounded from the street and 
without a word he turned and sprang down the 
steps — but words were not necessary, for we 
had seen the expression on his face. As fall 
came on and the weather grew colder, the 
visits of the ""little music boy" became much 
fewer and finally ceased altogether, but we 
never forgot him. One day during the winter 
we went down to the hospital to see one of 
Dorothea's friends who was studying to be- 
come a nurse. After a tour of inspection about 
the hospital we were taken to the children's 
ward to see the "dearest baby." After duly ad- 
miring it we passed on through the ward, the 
nurse making some interesting remark about 
almost each case. By the bed of one she 
stopped and said, ""This little fellow is the sick- 
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est patient we have now. Pneumonia. He 
"Dorothea, is it " 

'*Ye8, it is," said Dorothea, softly, and going 
up to the bedside she spoke to Niccola gently. 
He opened his eyes and showed no surprise at 
seeing her, but whispered very feebly, "Will 
you play for me, now?" 

Dorothea looked at the nurse inquiringly 
and she nodded assent, "It can do him no harm 
and the others will enjoy it." 

So we went down to the sun-room at the 
end of the ward and at the first notes of the 
piano, children in wheel-chairs, children on 
crutches, some with their arms in slings and 
others with apparently nothing the matter, 
came flocking in from all parts of the ward, 
their faces shining with eagerness and antici- 
pation. Dorothea played for these little waifs 
as I never heard her play before, Xxying to put 
into her music some of the love and syn4)athy 
she felt for them. When she stopped and rose 
to go, the exclamations of pleasure, the thanks 
the little hands held out to her, and the little 
faces raised gratefully to hers, all made us feel 
that it had been time well spent. But around 
Niccola*s bed there was a white screen, and a 
nurse with tears in her eyes was coming to 
meet us. 

Claire Darby, '10. 
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I am a pagan, 1 1 

I worship earth and sun and sea and sky; 
I hold no faith, expressed in mankind's words. 
My creed comes to me in the song of birds. 
And waving grasses, and the sun's glad light. 
And strong, high hills and rivers, silver-bright. 
And soft, still clouds that silently float by, — 
I am a pagan, I! 

I never wonder why 

All men are bom to sin, and then to die. 

I only love the whole great world arotmd. 

And revel in its joy of sight and sound. 

I love it all, — love, and long to praise 

The strange, great unknown Soul of it always. 

The Soul of earth and sun and sea and sky, — 

Am I a pagan, I? 

Beatrice Daw, 

In The Vassar Miscellany, 
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£t>itoriaL 

We all consider courtesy as essential, as one 
of the elements which go to the perfection of 
character. Yet how is it that so many dis- 
courtesies creep into our college life and are 
practiced day after day unnoticed, or, at any 
rate, with little comment. We, who should be 
most thoughtful for the rights and feelings of 
others, are, in our disregard for those around 
us, often guilty of actual rudeness. We are 
among the first to indignantly denounce men 
who roughly crowd women oif the sidewalk, 
while we ourselves troop gaily to the Comers, 
four and six abreast, laughing and chatting in 
none too subdued voices, and require those 
coming in the opposite direction to step oif the 
walk as we pass. We are too absorbed in our 
own conversation even to notice their pres- 
ence. 
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We are well aware of the unavoidable 
crowding and delay on the stairs at Clark 
Hall. When any one increases this delay, we 
are inexpressibly annoyed. Why, then, do we, 
ourselves, stop half-way up or down the stairs 
and hold a short conversation while above and 
below us girls are anxiously Xxyrxkg to pass? 
Why do we gather in a large group before the 
door of the Latin room to gossip, leaving bare- 
ly enough space for one person at a time to 
squeeze by? 

At the basket-ball games a clapping and 
shouting was repeatedly started when the op- 
posite side failed to make a basket on a fouL 
Even if we were glad the point was lost, we 
should be sufficiently broad-minded to regret 
a blunder, no matter who made it, and, at 
least, be courteous enough to restrain our ex- 
ultation at the expense of an individual. Let 
us keep our applause for good plajring, not for 
lack of skill. 

We permit a class to go to a large amount of 
expense and trouble for our entertainment and 
then stay away from the function without 
warning, leaving them with refreshments on 
their hands, sometimes sufficient for double 
the number actually present. When again 
they tender us an invitation, take it for grant- 
ed that only three-fourths or a half of those 
asked will be present, and plan accordingly, 
we grumble, never lajring the blame at our 
own doors. We think so little of our class- 
mates' convenience as to appropriate text- 
books and note-books for our own use, and 
leave the frantic owners to hunt wildly for 
them because we forgot to leave word as to 
their whereabouts. 

The cause of these actions is simply care- 
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lessness or thoughtlessness. Kindliness, the 
foundation of courtesy, manifests itself so 
plainly in the greater share of our acts, in our 
readiness to assist one another, in our efforts 
to work in unison for a common cause, our 
College, that we can ascribe it to nothing else. 
X«et us watch oiunelves and think of the little 
courtesies which mean so much to other people 
and to our own womanliness. 

o 

Dow an^ ZCben« 

Fraulein E. L. Winkler, a representative of 
high international philanthropic institutions, 
who for two years has made an extensive tour 
of America looking after the interests of Ger- 
man immigrants to this country, was the guest 
of Professor Perkins during the last week in 
April. She led morning prayers at Guilford 
House, and at Haydn Hall on Sunday, April 
28, and addressed the Gavel Club and guests, 
Tuesday afternoon, April 80. 

The date for the Tree Day play has been an- 
nounced as Saturday, May 26. 

Saturday afternoon, April 27, the Junior 
class entertained the Class of 1910 with a Ger- 
man. Dainty favors in the shape of spoons, 
bibs and dolls were appreciated by the Fresh- 
men. 

At noon, the first of May, the Seniors for- 
sook, for a v^ile, their dignity and according 
to custom ''sported" on the campus, winding a 
May-pole in their colors — green and white. 

In Chapel on Friday, April 26, the students 
had the unexpected pleasure of listening to a 
talk by Doctor Anna Shaw, who has taken up 
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the work of Susan B. Anthony in the woman's 
suifrage movement. 

Editors of The Reserve arc to be commend- 
ed not only for the quality of their work» but 
for its early appearance on April 25, May first 
being the earliest date in previous years. 

Only two of the regular series of basket-ball 
games have taken place as yet. The first re- 
sulted in a Sophomore victory over the Fresh- 
men, while the Jimior-Sc^homore game 
showed a score of 14 to 12 in favor of the Jun- 
iors. The final games for the cup will be held 
in the month of May. 

On Saturday, April thirteenth, Miss Myers 
and the Folio Board were guests of Florence 
E. Allen, Editor of the Folio in 1903-4, at a 
most pleasant theatre party and supper. The 
Folio has owed much in the past to Miss 
Allen's friendship and the present staff also 
have appreciated her interest and encourage- 
ment during the year. 



o 



Club flote0« 

GAVEL CLUB. 

The regular meeting of the Gavel Club was 
held Tuesday, April the ninth. Current topics 
were presented by Lucy Terrell. Gwendolyn 
Edwards spoke on "The Tercentennial James- 
town Exposition.'* A very 83rmpathetic study 
of the life of Gladstone was given by Elizabeth 
Kelton. Parliamentary drill was conducted 
by Gwendoljm Edwards. 
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Mr. Danton delivered the address at the Ga- 
vel Club open meetmg on the eighteenth of 
April. He spoke on the life and paintings of 
the great German master, Arnold Bocklin. 
The lecture was made doubly interesting by 
the copies of Bocklin's most famous pictures 
which Mr. Dant6n showed and explained. 



PRESENT DAY CLUB. 

At the meeting of the Present Day Club on 
April eleventh Else Heidenreich gave an ac- 
count of the ''War in Central America." Lucy 
Allen spoke on the Jamestown Exposition 
which began on the twenty-sixth of April and 
which differs from other expositions in that it 
is so rich in historical associations and remi- 
niscences. "The Railroads Seeking Sanctuary 
at Washington" was interestingly presented 
by Marie Reid, after which a general discus- 
sion of the "Street Railway Question" was 
held. 

On Thursday, April the twenty-fifth, a most 
successful open meeting of the Present Day 
Club was held at Guilford House. Doctor 
Robertson gave to a very appreciative au- 
dience the results of his personal investiga- 
tions of the life and activities of Francisco de 
Miranda. 



LA socxkrk francaise. 

The French Club met on April the eigh- 
teenth and elected the following officers: 
President, Dollie Friedrich; Vice-President, 
Emilie Ziircher; Secretary, Aline Goldsmith; 
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Treasurer, Ona Kraft. The Programme Com- 
mittee consists of Genevieve Francisco and 
Beatrice Brown. There was no programme. 



DRAMATIC CLUB. 

The members of the Dramatic Club will 
present two pla]rs at the East Cleveland High 
School on the evening of May fourteenth. 



GLEE CLUB. 

The Annual Concert of the Glee Club will be 
held at Beckwith Memorial Church, June 
tenth, and will be followed by a dance for the 
college girls. 



Ij^.M. H. Bcttvittee. 

The regular meeting of April twelfth was 
led by Mary Longsworth. The subject was 
"Hjmins," and a very interesting talk was 
given concerning their origin and develop- 
ment. 

On April nineteenth President Thwing 
spoke on ''Habits/' dwelling particularly on 
the value of the habits of prayer and of giving 
one's self time for genuine artistic apprecia- 
tion. 

Y. W. C. A. was addressed on April twenty- 
sixth by Genevieve Mason. 

On Saturday, April twenty-seventh, in the 
central Y. M. C. A. rooms, occurred the first 
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regular meeting of the Student Volunteer 
Union of Northern Ohio, which was organized 
last January. The purpose of the conference 
was, as stated in the program, five-fold: to 
deepen the missionary spirit ; to unify the work 
of the bands; to consider volunteer methods; 
to encourage deputation work ; to deepen spir- 
itual life. Eleven colleges, universities, and 
schools were represented, as follows: Oberlin, 
Hiram, Wooster, Baldwin-Wallace, Mt. Un- 
ion, Friends' Bible Institute, Case and West- 
cm Reserve. 

The President is A. B. DeHaan, of Oberlin; 
Vice-President, Marie Collins, of Wooster; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Gleason M. Ward, 
of Baldwin- Wallace. 

The program was as follows: 

Devotional Service — ''Inspiration of Gethse- 
mane," Rev. E. B. Allen, of Toledo. 

'•The Volunteer Board in the College," F. 
P. Turner, General Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 

"The Volunteer and the Home Church," 
Reverend Jenkins of the First Congregational 
Church of Cleveland. 

"What one year in China has done for me," 
Professor Paul, of Hiram College. 

o 

Hlumnte* 

The wedding of Susie De Witt, '03, to Mr. 
William Rattle took place April the eleventh. 

Helen Stevens, '05, has recently returned 
from Lowell, Massachusetts, where she spent 
a few weeks. 
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On May the first, the wedding of Nancy Gar- 
rett, '05, to Elarl Donald Ingram, of New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania, occurred. 

Caroljme Buschman, ^04, is to be married to 
Mr. Edward Tyler on the twenty-sixth of 
June. 

On June the eighth the marriage of Helen 
Thomas, '01, to Mr. Blackwell will be solem- 
nized at St. Paul's Church. 

The Alumnae of the College for Women 
held their regular April meeting at Haydn Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, April the twenty ••sixth. 
Officers were nominated for the coming elec- 
tions and the following committees were ap- 
pointed to have charge of the banquet which 
will be held June twelfth: Banquet Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Gertrude Vilas Baker, chairman, 
Mrs. Sarah Babbitt Bill and Miss Helen Smith, 
'94; Toast Committee, Miss Emma Brassing- 
ton, chairman, Mrs. Ruth Haydn Hitchings, 
and Miss Helen Allen; Menu Committee, 
Miss Alice Andrus, chairman, Mrs. Josephine 
Bond Wallace, and Miss Lucia Sanderson. 





Viewe of Otber CoUegcd. 

The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology of Harvard University is making 
arrangements to send a party this summer to 
study the Nez Perces Indians in Idaho. The 
effort will be to learn something of the lan- 
guage and customs of the tribe, about which 
very little is known, as they are a secretive 
people. H. J. Spinden, an instructor in the 
department of anthropology, will be in charge 
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of the work, and will have as his assistant R. 
R. Helhnan, a student in the Medical School. 
They will leave immediately after the dose of 
the college year, and will spend about six 
wedcs in the work. 

Professor A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, 
in a lecture recently delivered at Yale on "Uni- 
versities and the Formation of National Char- 
acter,'' held that the endowed universities are 
doing a more national work in this country 
than the unendowed or state seats of learning, 
because they draw their students from a much 
wider area. It is for this reason, he said, that, 
compared with state colleges and universities, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other colleges 
in the East, which draw only from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent, of their students from 
the state in which they were founded and 
established, have the greater opportunity to 
form a national type of manhood, and the type 
which will be needed "to purge the lax busi- 
ness code of today and set up new commercial 
morals.'' 

Associate Professor Margaret H. Jackson, of 
Wellesley College, curator of the Plympton 
Italian library, has received from Mr. Plymp- 
ton, its founder, an important acquisition to 
the library — a folio copy, bound in calf, of the 
first Florentine edition of Dante. This volume, 
which is in admirable preservation, has some 
especial points of note. The colophon, or in- 
scription — ^in this case placed at the close of 
the book — reads: "End of the Commentary 
of Christophoro Landino, the Florentine, on 
the Comedy of Dante, most excellent poet, and 
printed in Florence by Nichola di Lorenzo 
della Magna, this 30th day of August, 1481." 
This is also the third book illustrated with 
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copper-plate engravings, and it has the one re- 
markable peculiarity of open spaces being left 
in the printed text for inserting the plates. 
Two is the largest number ever printed into 
the book. One copy extant has nineteen 
plates, but two only are printed in, the other 
seventeen having been inserted by pasting. 
The valuable folio just received at Wellesley 
has the two illustrations printed in. 

A still older edition of Dante is in the col- 
lection of the Plympton Library, a Wendelin, 
printed in 1477. This has newly been put into 
parchment covers by the Rose Bindery of Bos- 
ton. In this edition, ^^ch is about the sixth 
or seventh, Boccaccio's life of Dante is printed 
for the first time. At the outset, the Boccaccio 
life states : ''Here begin the life and habits of 
the excellent poet of the vulgar tongue, Dante 
AUighieri of Florence, the honor and glory of 
the Florentine language (written and com- 
posed by the most famous Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio of Certaldo), relating from the ear- 
liest years of his life, the studies and manner 
of this great man, Dante AUighieri, the Flor- 
entine poet, and of the works composed by 
him: Incomincia felicementey 

Few people realize to how great an extent 
young men of foreign nationalities are taking 
advantage of the educational facilities grant- 
ed by our great American universities. At the 
University of Illinois there are this year, as 
students, representatives from Japan, India, 
China, the Philippines, Mexico, Argentina, 
Greece, Spain and Bulgaria. They are entered 
in all the different courses offered, and are 
proving among the best students at the State 
University. 

The American Government in the Philip- 
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pines is this year sending thirteen of that 
country's young men through the University 
of Illinois. Of this number two are taking 
mechanical engineering, two are registered in 
law, one in literature and arts, and four in agri- 
culture. There are three Hindus, two of whcmi 
are studying agriculture, the third literature 
and arts; one Chinese is taking mechanical en- 
gineering, as is also a Spaniard. The Govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic is educating 
four young men there, all of whom are study- 
ing electrical engineering. These men are all 
taking vigorous interest not only in their 
studies, but in all other college activities as 
well. They have learned American college 
customs in a remarkably short time, dressing 
and conducting themselves in the same gener- 
al way as the American students. They have 
formed a social organization called the Cosmo- 
politan Club, with regular laws, officers, and 
meetings. Literary, economic, and religious 
subjects are studied, and carefully written 
papers are prepared, read, and discussed by 
the members. 
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A RECOLLECTION OF ONOMICHI. 

All day long we had been steaming up the 
Inland Sea of Japan, over smooth violet wa- 
ters, past numberless islands, whose terraced 
hillsides were covered with young wheat or 
the delicate pink bloom of peach orchards. 
Here and there the tiny huts of a fishing vil- 
lage clustered on the beach. Finally, near a 
somewhat larger town on the mainland our 
boat stopped; rocking on the water near by 
was a sampan, a dmnsy wooden craft manned 
by a single boatman, who sctdled it swiftly 
to the side of the steamer. Down the ship's 
ladder into the small boat we climbed and 
were soon carried across to Onomichi. 

Altho our landing was made quietly enough, 
a crowd was gathered on the quay to watch 
our arrival. Foremost was the "boy" from 
the inn, almost touching the ground'with his 
forehead as he bent to make his salutations. 
Behind him were men in blue tights and loose 
blue and white cotton coats and a throng of 
children in gay flowered and striped kimonas, 
whose bright dark eyes peering out from un- 
der their straight black locks lost not a move- 
ment made by the curioxisly clad strangers. 
Trooping before and behind us they escorted 
us to the inn. 
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It is when a foreigner enters a Japanese 
house, a temple, a train, or even a rickshaw, 
that he realizes most keenly that everything 
here is built on a diminutive scale to accord 
with the size of the people, and he is tmcom- 
fortably conscious of his own mass and dunw 
siness. We Westerners, with our abrupt 
movements, fear to crush or break the fragile 
creations that seem to form substantial homes 
for these little people with manners so dainty 
and gentle. Each house has a framework of 
light wood, beautifully polished; the walls are 
sliding screens covered with oiled paper or 
glass ; and the slof^ng roof is formed of fluted 
gray tiles. During the day the screens are 
pudied back and a view of the interior n»y 
be had from without. If his business keeps 
him within, the owner may still watch the 
busy life of the street or refresh himself with 
a glance at the beauty of his miniature garden 
in the rear. Such a place was our hostelry 
for the night. 

At the entrance stood the landlord bowing 
profoundly, and behind him were half a dozen 
smiling nesans or waiting maids. The Japan- 
ese alwajrs leaves his dogs at the door and 
would no more think of wearing them over 
the beautiful soft mats of his home than we 
should think of scraping hob-nailed shoes over 
the polished floor of a ball-room. A conces- 
sion is made to the susceptibility of the for- 
dgner to take cold by furnishing him with soft 
felt slippers. These were put on our feet by 
the maids and we were then led upstairs to 
the two best rooms that the inn afforded. A 
kakemona or scroll hung in the recess set 
apart in every room, where the empenM* would 
sit if he should ever come there (though, of 
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course, he never comes), a branch of snowy 
plum blossoms filled a jar on a stand — and 
that was all. The floor of mats and the fresh 
walls were bare of any further decoration. 
This same exquisite simplicity characteri2e8 
every home from peasant's to prince's. You 
may pass through suite after suite of the Mi- 
kado's old palace and find the rooms a little 
larger, the kakemonos by more famous artists, 
the sliding screens covered with wonderftil 
paintings on gold backgrounds instead of plain 
oiled paper, but not an article of furniture 
more. Our little nesans brought us cushions, 
on which we knelt a^^^cwardly enough, and 
as the day was chilly, an hibachi was brought 
in. This is a brass bowl about the size of a 
jardiniire filled with ashes and a bit of glow- 
ing charcoal in the center. This furnishes the 
family fire-place even during the coldest 
weather, the Japanese seeming to feel that if 
he can warm his hands a little, that is suffi- 
cient. 

Altho the slight warmth from the coals was 
most grateful, our tired muscles cried out after 
a time against the unaccustomed position in 
vAdch we were sitting and we presently 
strolled out on the tiny balcony just three feet 
wide. Below were a dozen children, the old- 
est not more than twelve years, the youngest 
about five, and ten of them, big and little, 
bo]rs and girls, had babies strapped on their 
backs! The big brother flies his kite or the 
big sister tosses balls and baby brother 
jounces about, his poor little head rolling from 
side to side, often with the sun blazing full in 
his face. But this way of tending babies is 
centuries old, so no parent ever considers that 
the little son's eyesight may be weakened or 
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his little limbs become bow-legged. These lit- 
tle ones had been standing on tip-toe, Xsyva% 
eagerly to catch glimpses of us as we moved 
about the room. And when they were discov- 
ered, not a whit abashed were they, only more 
pleased with the closer view of us. 

To the Japanese, curiosity is not a trait to 
be suppressed or concealed. We took a walk» 
later, up the village street, past rows of small* 
tile-roofed houses, and with us, trooped the 
flock of children and also a number of their 
elders. Women left the suppers frying over 
beds of charcoal and ran to the front of thdr 
houses to watch us pass, calling out pleased 
comments to neighbors or to some of the fam- 
ily within. They pointed with wonder at the 
veil over my face and giggled merrily when 
they discovered our overshoes. The frankness 
of their stares was quite amusing. Some of the 
men would walk all the way aroimd us, their 
mouths usually wide open, and look us up and 
down, from top to toe, scanning every feature 
of face or dress. 

Our evening at the inn passed delightfully. 
The dinner, according to custom, was brought 
to our rooms on trays. Fortimately our guide 
had a good knowledge of European cookery, 
so that we did not have to depend on native 
fare, which however dainty it may look, is not 
always tempting to the western palate. The 
landlord's wife, in soft gray kimona and a rich, 
gilt-embroidered ohi pattered about the room, 
superintending the maids. And presently 
there entered an old, brown, wrinkled wMian. 
with blackened teeth disclosed by her smile, 
bearing in her arms our host's year old baby, 
a wonderful little creature like a gorgeous but- 
terfly in her scarlet and white robe. We were 
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enchanted with her soft cooings and charming 
xnanners; for even the babies in Japan seem 
to inherit the politeness of their race and have 
a dignity that is both absurd and delightful. 
The parents were evidently pleased with the 
attention we bestowed on their little daughter, 
for after the dinner was over, the landlord 
brought out his choice collection of old prints. 
Altho he spoke no English, his handsome face, 
on which the light of the single lamp shone 
full, beamed with pleasure, when our com- 
ments were translated for him. Our merry 
little guide explained the quaint old pictures 
as we turned from one to another and told us 
legends of mighty shoguns, wicked daimyos, 
and proud princesses. When the evening 
grew late we clapped our hands and in a 
minute came the pattering of feet and the 
nesans entered with wadded jsilk quilts. A 
number of these were spread on the floor and 
rolled up in them, we slept soundly, until 
we woke at dawn to take an early departure. 

Early as it was, host and hostess, men-ser- 
vants and maids were gathered at the entrance 
to speed us on our way. The courtesy and 
friendliness of these litUe people, with whom 
we had exchanged many smiles, though no 
words, made us feel real regret at leaving 
them; and the final deep bows of the maids 
and their sweet sayonaras ringing after us 
form my last recollection of Onomichi. 

Mary Lawson Ballantjme, '08. 
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WALKING ON THE SABBATH 
MORNING. 



It is a pleasant diing to rise somewhat early 
on a Sabbath morning, to saunter forth toward 
a fashionable avenue and indulge in a little 
ambulant recreation. The exertion need only 
be trifling and the reward will be rich. There 
one may note the great weekly exodus to the 
country and wonder why indeed the rural 
districts, where there are so many muddy 
places to be evaded and at least a fence or two 
to be gotten over should be sought for walk- 
ing, when here in the dty with the way clear 
and the pavement smooth, though there may 
be a few rain-worms to step over, it is so easy 
to retain that delightful equilibrium of body 
which Stevenson, 3rou remember, msisted was 
one of the cardinal requisites for the truly en- 
jojrable walk. To perambulate along with 
'*youT muscles so agreeably slack,** to go upon 
one's mere caprice and look about without re- 
straint, and best of all **to lay aside your own 
hobbies and watch provincial humors develop 
before you, now as a laughable farce, now 
grave and beautiful like an old tale"— what 
could be more clearly satisfying on a quiet 
Sabbath morning when the sun rideth high 
toward the zenith and man's heart is still his 
own? 

The country may be lovely but it is a monot- 
onous affair without himian reaction and who 
cares so much after all for the colors of green 
in a stately elm as for the shades of character 
in a human personality? Nature may please 
or she may sooth but she usually reflects the 
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mood of her observer and stimulates only 
those who stimulate themselves. 

The country-ward travelers may indeed be 
some of those who perhaps a little consciously 
affirm that they *'can worship better in the 
great cathedral of nature," but it behooves us 
since we ourselves are singing no psalms in 
some high vaulted place 
''Where the pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise'' 

to be indulgent at the sound of golf balls clink- 
ing in their pockets and to smile amiably at 
their hurry for the first suburban car. The 
joyous sense of walking on the springing sod 
we dare not deny any man, but we ourselves, 
having once been there, are now content to 
view the rural scene with that ''inward eye 
which is the bliss of solitude.'' 

It is a fortunate thing for us that experience 
does not enter into time and space and that 
joy, though wrought in the past may daily be 
inherent in our hearts. 

In such a culminating mood we might re- 
call a genial line of Chaucer we have once 
read, 

"Herkneth thise blissful briddes how they 
singe, 

And see the freshe flowres how they springe; 

Ful is myn hert of revel and solas," 
and amble on. 

Yet indeed in this very parading and ob- 
serving of ours we are playing a game too, 
only in a different way from our golfing 
friends; for instead of knocking about a few 
balls with a reckless sort of bravado we are 
knocking about our fellows with a curious but 
gentle interest. We need not be careful about 
selecting our best clubs for we are not hitting 
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up any controversy, but are singly poking 
around for a few idiossmcrasies and enjo]rmg 
a quiet laugh all to ourselves. 

There ahead, for instance, is the merchant 
"pillar/' walking along with a certain relia- 
bility of step and a sedate contentment in his 
wife beside him who gently holds his arm and 
gathers up her Simday silk with an^ile ease. 
Because the ^'categorical imperative** or 
^'judgments a priori" and all those high sound- 
ing things in which we are interested are no 
concern of theirs, do we decry them? No— 
for who knows, we may well reflect, whether 
in their placid acceptance of the universe as 
they find it they be so far afield? Certainly 
their complacent faith carries them quickly by 
many places ¥^ere even the pragmatic test of 
"our best philosophers*' might falter and faiL 
Neither our philosophy nor theirs may be the 
Truth and we are wont to reflect that when 
the book and rule of everything are made up 
our ideas may each be granted a place and 
that when the high C of the universe is at last 
struck, we may each attune with the whole. 
Thus tolerance makes friends of us all and 
we may even view our enemies without dis- 
putatious meditations. 

Or mayhap, we may note some slim, bash- 
ful youth, sadly conscious, poor fellow, of his 
adolescent length of limb and the suspected 
over-religious appearance of his Bible which 
he the more furtively snuggles beneath his 
arm as we pass by — are we making fun of 
him? No, it is only that he has not yet 
learned the gentle art of entering into the 
spirit of the occasion — ^it has not yet occurred 
to him that walking to church on the Sabbath 
moming may be something more than an odi- 
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OU8 duty to be hastily concluded; that it may 
be an experience jc^ous in itself, and that it 
may be performed with a truly religious seal 
and acted out with a glory in detail and a 
superbness in completion hardly to be 
dreamed of. 

Now-a-dasrs, indeed when there are so many 
people ranging abroad ^o seem to be calling 
out for sincerity and are perhaps acting a lie 
and who desire frankness in their friends and 
hide their own sentiments, it is a pleasant di- 
version to meet with some one yirho is openly 
an actor. To be covertly different from what 
you seem is a state much to be deplored and 
hardly countenanced by the law of the Rela- 
tions of Persons, but to be open and above- 
board in your simulation is a pleasing pastime 
for yourself and a refreshing spectacle for 
yoiu* friends. Very likely it will shock your 
puritanical observer and give your enemy a 
pregnant topic of conversation but it will 
surely delight the soul of your friend, the sen- 
sationalist, and serve at least to dash up your 
own existence with each animating recur- 
rence. Of coiu^ there are those who, as we 
say in our English go in for the stage— the 
professional actor who quirks his finger and 
shakes his forelock for a thousand times, night 
after night. He experiences none of the real 
pleasure of acting; that may only be gotten 
by being a plain person possessed of an irre- 
pressible temperament which, when the hands 
sweep the dial and the instant arrives, strikes 
off with a burst of drama as startling as it is 
spontaneous, as fictitious as it is momentarily 
real, as emotionally honest as it is seemingly 
inconsistent. There may indeed be persons 
of no sensibility who would look on askance 
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at die oist*pouriiig of m mood which* diejr rea- 
son, is at irariance with die person's mora fon- 
damental character; but if we ourselves can 
only once reach the *^iat of ignition** we may 
enjoy the performance as much as the per* 
former and clap our hands that one nftortal at 
least has dared to josop overboard for pure ex* 
hUaration. To be wOUng to act out the spirit 
of the moment and sosMtimes perhaps to malDe 
a fool of oneself takes a tem peram en t and bra- 
vado witiumt wfaidi a man is a dull f eUow and 
very liable to become a profound failure. 

Who will not admit that thus the intimate 
spectacle of ''all huoMUiity^ is not more en- 
trancing than the simple beau^ of ''all out- 
doors** and tha^ en the Sabbath morning te 
saunter along and view the populara who 
march by like some grand procession with all 
the world in line and the flags fl^ringt ia not 
more genuinely human and enrapturing than 
digging iq> no end of turf outside of town? 
If we be not naturalists we are at least cos- 
mopolitan and I dare say the golfer is no nxire 
truly pleased with the beauties <rf his horison 
than are we by the smiles and graces and 
foibles of our f cdlow pedestrians and the meet- 
ings and the partings that go on beside ua. 

Wilms BalL 
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little brook, so wild you look! 
You scamper past me in your play, 

1 walk beside your foaming tide, 
And listen to your noisy lay : — 

I leap and glide and slip and slide, 
Through reeds and mossy rocks I twine, 

From mountain rills, down wooded hills. 
And forests dark with swaying pine; 

Round, about and in and out 
Through soft green dells of shade and Mm. 

I hit and dash and ddp and splash. 

The daisies nod as on I go. 
Forget-me-nots from ^hady spots. 

Tall lilies and the golden-g^ow. 
Now here, now there, and everywhere. 

Near rustling willows bending low. 

I vAiUk and roam and frodi and foam. 
Heigh-ho I how the moments fly ! 

The live-long day, in my heedless way. 
While wild birds cry, and echoes die, 

I scurry along to the ocean strong 
That's ablate with the flame of the sky. 

O come with me, to the glad, wild sea! 

Hear it rumble, and rush and roar! 
In the purple haze of the sunset's maze. 

As it tosses the waves to the shore. 

Genevieve Francisco, '09. 
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Whfle Dickens in his genial, emotional 
fashion, was pleading for the outcasts, the 
vagabonds and the down-trodden, Thackeray 
was deftly using his scalpel upon the so-called 
respectable people and exposing to view Eng- 
lish life, crippled and diseased by its many 
petty vanities and little passions. With con- 
summate skill he was portrajring pec^le as 
they existed roundabout him in the nineteenth 
century — ^yet not as they really existed, for 
over all their frailties he cast a warm glow of 
Thackeray sjrmpathy. This sympathetic in- 
sight into human nature, combined with an 
unusual skill in caricature and rare humor, 
makes Thackeray one of the most delightful 
of our moralists. 

These qualities also aided to make him an 
essa3rist. Many of his novels are, for the most 
part, skillfully unified collections of essajrs — 
essays on h3rpocrisy, rich relations, villainy, 
selfishness, tuft hunters. The germs of these 
novels are found in the Book of Snobs, 
which Thackeray contributed in forty-five 
numbers to the periodical Punch. In writ- 
ing the Snob papers, he felt that he had a 
great purpose to fulfil. As he himself sasrs, 
"That Conviction Has Pursued me for Years. 
It has Dogged me in the Busy Street; Seated 
Itself by me in the Lonely Study; Jogged my 
Elbow as it Lifted the Wine-cup at the Festive 
Board; Pursued me through the Maze of Rot- 
ten Row; Followed me in Far Lands. On 
Brighton's Shingly Beach, or Margate's Sand, 
the Voice Outpiped the Roaring of the Sea; 
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it Nestles in my Night-cap, and it Whispers, 
'Wake, Slumberer, Thy Work is Ndt Yet 
Done.'" 

During Thackeray's coUege dajrs a little 
weekly periodical entitled the Snoh made its 
appearance. Just how much Thackeray con- 
tributed to this is unknown. It probably owed 
its name and existence to him, for it was dur- 
ing these dasrs that Thackeray began hii care- 
ful study of the genus, Snob. A certain nat- 
ural aptitude made him quite proficient in this 
unique line of work. A man was bom 
to hunt snobs as certain dogs to himt truffles" 
would soon make rapid strides. Hence the 
origin of the Book of Snobs. 

The content of this great work is rather 
complex. A careful and impartial study 
forces us to formulate this definition of a Snob 
— anyone who chanced to be offensive to Mr. 
William Thackeray. We find the following 
included within the great catalogue of snobs: 
both little lords away at school and the untas- 
seled sizars who brought them their break- 
fasts; Sir Walter Raleigh, and Mr. Marrow- 
fat, who insisted upon eating his peas with his 
knife; Sportive Captain Rag and his victim 
Ensign Famish; Lady Susan Scraper and the 
4ouble-knuckled Miss Wirt; even King 
George IV and poor old Jawkins. In other 
words, they who offer and they who accept 
homage are Snobs. Lieutenant Snobley with 
his lacquered whiskers and odor of musk, was 
a Snob. 

Few are the people who escape the scourge 
of this "expressive monosyllable." In speak- 
ing of Eton, where snobbishness was thrashed 
out of young lords when they did not suffi- 
ciently polish their masters' boots, Thackeray 
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makes this noteworthy admission, ^Bo3rs are 
not all toadies in the morning of life.** 

Thackeray's satire has often been compared 
with that of Swift He is capable, at times, 
of much the same carefully sustained sarcasm. 
He, too, imderstands the art of making satire 
deadly. In Thackeray's chapter on the clergy, 
he gallantly takes off his hat and decides to 
give them due reverence; but, just by the 
way, as it were, he follows a few wealthy bish- 
ops to Paradise, then trips down at the im- 
mortal gate 'lest awkward questiras be 
asked." Thus under cover of great tenderness 
and respect he sends an imerring shaft into 
the very heart of his victim. Behind the most 
matter of fact statements we can see his sar- 
donic smile. *'Yes," he admits, ''there are a 
few bland philosophers" who can gaze calmly 
upon the phenomenon "snobbishness," but of 
these what one has a heart ¥^ich 'Svould not 
throb with pleasure if he could be seen walk- 
ing arm-in-arm with a couple iA Dukes down 
Pall Mall." 

Thackeray's less exaggerated characters 
furnish excellent comedy, as in Rajrmond 
Gray's dinner for that great nabob, Goldmore. 
We can see the gouty aristocrat get purple in 
the face as the fun-loving Gray rushes up to 
the resplendent Goldmore carriage shouting, 
"Come in, Goldmore, just in time, my boy. 
Open the door, what-d'ye-call-um, and let 
your master out." Thackeray's humor is thus 
seen to be of the decidedly English tjrpe. It 
is not the genial, bubbling kind which comes 
from the pure joy of living, but the deliberate, 
exhaustive kind which twists its way into all 
the nooks and crannies. The comments of the 
housekeeper, acting as guide through the 
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''Great 'All'* of the Castle Carabas, are exceed- 
ingly instructive. In the midst of her harangue 
she says, '^he ceiling by Calimanco, repre- 
senting Painting, Harchitecture and Music 
[the naked female figure with the barrel hor- 
gan] introducing George, first Lord Carabas, 
tp the Temple of the Muses. The winder or- 
naments is by Vanderputty. The chandelier 
in the center was presented to Lionel, second 
Marquis, by Lewy the sixteenth, ¥^ose 'ead 
was cut hoff in the French Revelation." 
When we "henter" the south Gallery we are 
shown a representation of "Moses in the bull- 
rushes — the bull, very fine, by Paul Potter." 

Thackeray's character sketches in the Book 
of Snobs, as in his novels, are inimitable. He 
gives us a glimpse of the character from sev- 
eral different angles. An extremely relevant 
mass of details and a profusion of local truths 
serve to show great depths of observation and 
to give precision to these sketches. Grimaces, 
dialects, cookery, dress, — all play a part. Very 
often it takes but a few strikes of his pen for 
a caricature, as in the following: "Captain 
Rag does not play billiards often, and never 
in public; but yirhtn he does play he always 
contrives to get hold of a good flat, and never 
leaves him until he has done him uncommon- 
ly brown. He has lately been playing a good 
deal with Famish." 

The reader feds tolerably well acquainted 
with Ensign Famish and is not at all surprised 
to hear that he is the son of Lady Fanny 
Famish and that he "recruits his health by 
being intoxicated every night and fortifies his 
lungs, which are weak, by smoking all day." 

In the Book of Snobs we find no dazzling 
display of imagery; no jostled figures, no 
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striving for effect. Tha^crqr sayt itliat he 
hu to say briefly and deufy. So flcnUe is 
his style that we have a f eelhig ^rtiile readh^ 
it that the E^liah language was formed for 
has especial use. In a few words he gives as 
a series of Hogardi pictives. The doll o£ a 
caricaturist combined with that of a tiioroogh 
knowledge of the English language gave Imn 
that powo-. The Book of Sfiobs was pro- 
longed to too great a length to be tfaoroagUy 
effective and hence should be read in bits 
rather than as a whole — ^to avoid an overdose 
of snobbism. Many of its pages are sprinUed 
with forceful parentheses, condensing into a 
few words luminous suggestions. An ac- 
quaintance with Miss Trumps is brought about 
in this way: "No words are suffidrat to de- 
scribe the pity, the sorrow, the deep, deep 
commiseration — the rage, fury, and unchari- 
tableness in other words — with which die 
Miss Trumps regarded her [Emily Bledes] 
because she didn't squint and because she 
wasn't marked with small-pox." A fairly ade- 
quate picture of a conversiimone of Thacker- 
ay's day is given in the sratence, "Was the 
Black Hole considered to be an agreeable 
r6union, thet Britons in the dog days here sedc 
to imitate it?" 

The Book of Stwbs has been styled a 
"moral, half political pamphlet." It is a dis- 
sertation on the vicious, deforming, poisonous 
influence of the aristocracy — that influence 
which made the "Peerage" the Englishman's 
"second Bible." Thackeray hated distinctions 
of rank. He writes: "I can bear it no longer 
—this diabolical invention of gentility, which 
kills natural kindliness and honest friendship." 
Of all snobs, Thackeray most bitterly satirises 
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the tuft-hunters, the varieties and characteris- 
tics of which he proves himself to have had 
an inexhaustible knowledge of. They ¥^o 
grasp for honors and they who weakly grovel 
before them are alike condemned. Yet, "How," 
he demands, *'can we help Snobbishness with 
such a prodigious national institution erected 
for its worship 

An eye trained "to himt truffles'* has a ten- 
dency to see truffles where none exist. A less 
skeptical man than Thackeray might have 
been innocent enough to think that Sir Walter 
Raleigh threw down his velvet coat out of 
pure motives of chivalry. He also might be 
stupid enough to think that his friend invited 
him to dinner and feasted him upon good 
things out of the simple desire to give enjoy- 
ment. 

Yet imder this prickly exterior, this satiri** 
cal covering, they who knew Thackeray best, 
found a man very fond of the good things of 
life, sjrmpathetic and ever guilty of conferring 
favors, even upon — Snobs. 

Lola Armstrong, "07. 
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OLD JOHN. 

. "Old John'* seemingly did not differ materi- 
ally from others of his class. The usual cov- 
ered wicker basket, with its high-arched han- 
dle, upon his stooping shoulders; the usual 
ragged felt hat, the old shabby coat, both 
short sleeves of which revealed an awkward 
length of brown wrist and gnarled hand; the 
tattered trousers, of no particular color or pat- 
tern, that reached down to the tops of his 
coarse, rough shoes, would not have distin- 
guished him from the usual type of Italian 
peddler, that summons us to the kitchen door 
every Saturday morning. 

But under this commonplace, shabby ex- 
terior, there existed a shrewd, alert, intelligent 
personality. His smile was cheerful and his 
manner, blandness itself, yet all the while his 
keen, old eyes, looking out from under shaggy, 
gray eyebrows, with the experience of years 
seemed to read exactly the intenticms of his 
possible customers. If he saw doubt and un- 
certainty in their faces, his smile was then the 
most persuasive, and his cheeriul ** 'Morning,** 
if possible, more cheerful than ever. 

It was inexplicable, but John's oranges were 
always the sweetest, his bananas always the 
ripest, and his celery always the freshest, and 
to the children gathering expectantly aroimd, 
the peanuts, in their little striped bags arrayed 
neatly in the basket, seemed the most delight- 
ful things in the world. 

Often John's tender heart moved him to toss 
a bag to them, which eager hands grasped and 
carried triumphantly to the apple tree, there 
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to be distributed with equity and justice. 
With such a reputation for generosity, it was 
no wonder that John was followed from one 
house to another by a troop of children. 

However generous John might be to chil- 
dren, the exhibition of this kindly characteris- 
tic did not always extend to their elders. I 
remember at one time my mother laughingly 
haggling with him over the price of celery. 
After a long discussion she finally said, "Well, 
John, m buy some if youTl give me three of 
these bunches for ten cents, instead of two." 

Much to our amusement he suddenly held 
the basket out to her, and with an impatient 
shrug, but with a twinkle in his eye, ex- 
claimed, ''Taka de whole basket, taka de whole 
basket!'' 

Grandma was ''Old John's" easiest mark. 
If she happened to go to the door his whole 
face would wrinkle into a beaming, expectant 
smile, for grandma was a good customer. She 
always went to the door with the firm resolve 
"not to buy anything this time," but under 
the influence of John's earnest assurances that 
his bananas were "gooda banan', on'y twent' 
centa doz," she would yield, and "Old John's" 
pocket would be richer by half a dollar or so. 
. . Yet if she, or perhaps anyone of us, refused 
to buy from him, his good nature did not di- 
minish, but with hearty "All right," he would 
swing the heavy basket to his shoulder and 
trudge cheerfully on to the next house. 

Mildred Jenks, '10. 
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IN SPAIN. 
I. 

Oh, the lady was fair with the face of an 
angel, 

(And the page, he was fair, with the heart of 
a child), 

Oh, her lord he was stem-eyed with many a 
battle. 

Oh, the day was serene, but the nig^t was full 
wild. 

Sad iJU fwws before were uttered^ 
Cold the chamber^ ghomy'Shuitered^ 
Cold those strange^ stern eyes, 

II. 

She sat at her lattice, a-singing and singing, 
(Her lord sailed away in his ship o^er the sea). 
Her heart was so light it near burst from her 
bosom. 

And as pure and as cold as a snowdrift was 
she. 

Sad the vows before were uttered. 
Cold the chamber^ gloomy-shuttered^ 
Cold those strange^ stern eyes, 

III. 

The page kissed her sleevelet in fond adora- 
tion. 

(Twas spring-time, and daffodils bloomed on 
the green.) 

His face was 90 beautiful, ^o could gain- 
say it? 

And she was a lady — and she was his queen I 
Sad the vows before were uttered^ 
Cold the chamber, gloomy -shuttered. 
Cold those strange, stern eyes. 
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IV. 

The old palace-garden lay drowzed in the sun- 
shine, 

(On the sea» near the harbor, appeared a white 
sail.) 

As the nightingale wailed in the yew-tree, at 
even, 

The moon, looking down out of Heaven, grew 
pale. 

Sad the vows before were uttered^ 
Cold the chamber^ gloomy^shuitered^ 
Cold those strange^ stern eyes. 
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£Mtorial0. 

Education may be physical, moral, aesthetic 
or intellectual — it should tend toward the full 
and harmonious development of the whole in- 
dividual, — ^but the social values of the three 
last kinds of education are dependent upon the 
first kind. A strong and healthy body is the 
only condition of efficiency. 

Judging from the extent to which it is dis- 
cussed, a question which receives most seri- 
ous consideration from college girls is: Shall 
I *'go in for the outside things" in college? 
Will they prove more of an education in the 
final analysis than a closer application to the 
study of books? It is a question of choice. If 
you are a pluralist, you see different truths in 
this world, and perhaps you do not know 
which to follow. But do not neglect to 
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choose. Full and harmonious development- 
yes, but however capable in other respects a 
girl may be, no girl has the phjrsical ability to 
take a strong part in every phase of college 
life. Learn to know as nearly as possible for 
what you care most, learn to know how much 
your body will let you do, learn to refuse to 
do what you cannot give sufficient strength to 
accomplish. 

Could the editor's last word be this time dif- 
ferent from other last words of editors to their 
readers — could it this time be heard and felt — 
that last word would be: take care of the 
body from which your moral, aesthetic and 
intellectual natures cannot be separated; use 
it always, to be sure — ^it is meant to be exer- 
cised and not alone or chiefly in the gymna- 
sium — ^but do not forget that upon the strength 
and health of your body depend to a degree 
greater than you realize, all that you can 
know and accomplish in this world, your hap- 
piness and even your goodness here. 



The Folio feels that its last word should be 
one of gratitude to each student who, during 
the year, has given either literary or financial 
support to her college paper. Your contribu- 
tions have been appreciated, and we thank 
you most heartily. We would present to you 
the Folio staff for 1907-8: Editor-in-Chief, 
Vera Smisek; Associate Editor, Eleanor 
Scheier; Jimior Editors, Bertha Miller and 
Marion Corwin; Business Manager, Louise 
Hanson; Assistant Business Manager, Ger- 
trude Krauss. For them, in the future, we 
would beg more voluntary and substantial 
evidences of your good-will, and a constant 
realization, on your part, that they are work- 
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men for nHiom it is jrour duty to furnish ma- 
terial, without which they must not be ex- 
pected to build for 3rou an acceptable literary 
structure. 

o 

Dow wHb Cben« 

The program for Commencement week has 
been announced as follows: 

Saturday, June 8. 

10:80 a« m. — ^Annual meeting of die Alum- 
nae Association, followed by class reunions 
and luncheon at noon. 

8:80 p. m. — ^Meeting kA the College for 
Women section of die Alpha Chapter of Ohio, 
of die Phi Beta Kappa, followed by the initia- 
tion of candidates at Clark HalL 

8 KM p. m. — Senior Class Day. A garden 
party given by die SenicMrs on die Campus. 
Sunday, June 9. 

8KX) p. m. — ^Annual baccalaureate sermon at 
Beckwith Memorial Church. 

Monday, June 10. 

7:80 p. m. — Glee Club Concert at Beckwith 
Memorial Church, followed by die Glee Club 
Promenade at Haydn HalL 

Tuesday, June 11. 

8 :00 p. m. — Senior Sing-out on die steps of 
Clark Hall. 

Wednesday, June 12. 
12:60 p. m. — ^Luncheon given for die Seniot 
Class at Guilford House, by die Advisory 
Council. 

2:80 p. m. — Commencement exercises at 
Florence Harkness Memorial ChapeL Ad- 
dress by Professor Gecnrge E. Woodberry. 
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6 :00 p. xsL — ^Annual banquet 6f die Alumnae 
Association given for the Senior Class. 
Thursday, June IS. 

8:00 p. m. — University Reception at the 
main building of Adelbert CoU^e. 

A reception vms given to the sub-Fresh- 
men by the class of 1910 at Haydn Hall, Sat- 
urday afternoon. May 11. 

On the first of June, Miss Myers sails for 
Italy, where she will spend die coming sum- 
mer. 

House parties were held at both Hajrdn 
Hall and Guilford House on Friday evening. 
May 17. 

Mr. Danton has received an appointment as 
instructor in German at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

On Thursday afternoon. May 23, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Mather gave the Senior Class a most de- 
lightful reception and musicale at her home on 
the Lake Shore. 

At a meeting of the Students* Association, 
held Wednesday noon, May 21, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president. Vera Smisek; vice-president, Mary 
Longsworth; secretary and treasurer, Athene 
Foster. 

o 

Club Dote0« 

PRESENT DAY CLUB. 

The meeting of the Present Day Club on 
May the ninth was devoted to the election of 
new members as follows: Juniors, Eva Jean 
Hunter, Agnes Zismer, Jessie Bialosky, Hen- 
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rietta Peiser, Gertrude Campbell and Eleanor 
Schder; Sophomores, Gertrude Krauss, Helen 
Cook, Jean Garrard, DoroAy Magruder, 
Grace Grffith, and Hazel Howlett. 

The last meeting of the club was held on 
Wednesday, Bflay the twenty-second. Lillian 
Niebes ^ke on 'The Backsliding of Philadel- 
phia,'' Ada Akins on ''Fur Trade of liie 
World," and Vera Smisek on "Peace Con- 
gress/' The general topic discussed was 
"Trouble in San Francisco." 

After die program, plans were made for the 
annual outing, which is to be at Garfield Park 
on Tliursday, June sixth. 



GAVEL CLUB. 

The program of the Gavel Club meeting on 
April twenty-third was as follows: An arti- 
cle on "The Carnegie Institute," by Ethel 
Hanson, Current Topics by Bertha Miller, and 
an appreciative account of the life of Daniel 
Webster hy Mildred Reeve. Parliamentary 
drill was followed by adjournment and de- 
layed refreshments. 

On May the seventh, Current Topics were 
discussed by Marion Corwin and in the ab- 
sence of Pauline Grossenbacher, Ruth Allison 
read a magazine story which proved most en- 
tertaining. Marquis Ito was the subject oi 
an interesting talk by Mary Longsworth. 

The last meeting of the year was held at 
Haydn Hall on May twenty-first. Pauline 
Grossenbacher spoke of "The Peace Confer- 
ence," and Elizabeth Haymaker told of "The 
Expatriates," a colony of Americans in Prance. 
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Grrace Lamport presented a sketch of die life 
and activities of the Empress of China. Cur- 
rent Topics were given by Athene Poster. 



LA SOd^ FRANCAISE. 

The French Club held the last of a series of 
most delightful and beneficial meetings at 
Guilford House on Thursday, May die six- 
teenth. The address was delivered by Profes- 
sor George Delon, die official representative 
of the Alliance Frmgaise of Cleveland. 

o 

% m, d, a. activities. 

On Friday, April third, the missionary meet- 
ing was led by Mabel Rogers. A most inter- 
esting letter from Mrs. Thurston, missionary 
to China, was read, followed by a talk on the 
practical desirability of mission work. 

Summer conferences were under discussion 
on May tenth, and the girls were urged to 
attend those to be held at Silver Bay and at 
Lake Geneva. Four girls who had already 
enjoyed that privilege, Leona Heldmeyer, 
Vera Jones, Lucy Allen, and Marie Smith, 
spoke in favor of the conferences. 

The last meeting of the year was addressed 
by Professor Perkins, on May seventeendi. 
Her talk was most forcible and although in- 
tended particularly for the Seniors, was en- 
joyed and appreciated by the large number of 
students present. 
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Delq^ates for the summer conference to be 
heU the last kA June at Silver Bay are Ifabd 
Rogers and Elisabeth Hasrmaker. The col- 
lege representatives to the conference at Lake 
Geneva, during die last week of August and 
the first of September, are Sallie Van Epps 
and Pauline Grossenbacher. 

o 

Blumn{e. 

Susan Gray, '04, is to be married to Mr. 
George H. Rose on June the fourth. 

Alice McKinley, '96, of Chicago, Illinois, 
recently visited in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Guy Metcalf, formerly Clara Louise 
Burt, '97, of Providence, Rhode Island, was 
at college with her little daughter Clarissa, on 
Saturday, May the eleventh. 

Mabel Anderson, '06, of Belle Harbor, Long 
Island, is spending a few weeks in Cleveland, 
as the guest of Mary Van Epps, '04. 

Lila Robeson, '02, is expecting to go to New 
York City next September for the purpose of 
studying Grand Opera. 

The engagement of Florence Lessick, '04, 
to Mr. Louis Heller has recently been an- 
nounced. 

Martha Cook, '06, has a position as librari- 
an in the Broadway branch of the Public Li- 
brary. 

On Saturday, April twenty-first, the class 
of '02 held its monthly reunion at the home <rf 
Mrs. Harvey Bingham, formerly Evel3m Col- 
lins, at the Groveland Club. Twenty-one 
members of the class were present and en- 
joyed a most delightful afternoon. The class 
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of *02 stands alone for the spirit of friendship 
which has kept its members united even after 
their graduation from the college. 

Mary Thwing, *01, returned on the twenty- 
first of May from Santa Barbara, California* 

Mary Lawson Ballantyne and May Cam- 
eron Quinby, both of the class of '03, have re- 
turned from their tour of Japan. 

o 

Vlew0 of ®tber CoUeoed* 

The outlines of a reformed system of edu- 
cation for Prussian women were described in 
a recent Diet by Minister of Education Studt. 
The reform chiefly aims at the better cultiva- 
tion of understanding rather than of imagina- 
tion or sentiment. The reformed high school 
for girls will consist of nine classes, in which 
higher mathematics, natural science, and po- 
litical economy, hitherto neglected, will be 
taught. After leaving the high schools the 
girls will enter one of two new institutions. 
The first of these, called the lyceimi, is intend- 
ed principally for those who are not likely to 
have to earn their own living. They will re- 
ceive instruction in household duties and char- 
itable work. The second is designed to pre- 
pare women intending to follow a profession 
or to enter a university. The announcement 
has excited much interest as clearly denoting 
a much-needed step toward the emancipation 
of women in Prussia. The proposed lyceum 
system is entirely unknown in the German 
educational sjrstem for women. 

H. C. Bunn, curator of Princeton Univer- 
sity, has a scheme which, he says, will make 
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Princeton one of the most beautiful towns in 
the world. Boxes are being made that win 
fit every front window in every house and 
store that faces Nassau street. These will be 
furnished to occupants at cost, and Mr. Bunn 
will supply enough geraniums to fill them. 
When the plants are in bloom Nassau street 
will present an unusual appearance. The 
Princeton Council has purchased many shade 
and ornamental trees, which are furnished to 
die residents of the borough at a ncxninal 
price. 

The College of Literature and Arts, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has added to its courses of 
training for business, a course in railway ad- 
ministration. Special attention is given to 
corporate and financial organization, economic 
location, and traffic management, including 
rate-making, railway accounting and audit- 
ing. To carry on the work and to further in 
general the interests 61 the new courses, the 
university authorities have created a School 
of Railway Engineering and Administration 
under the direction of which several courses 
are offered in dvil, electrical, and mechanical 
railway engineering. 
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Qoaltty Pbotos 

OttrwockbtfacMgfMil 
poMlble art at the low- 
est pottible prioei call 
and tee m. 



Tor eoUege eirls .... 

Merchandise selected with a knowledge 
of their requirements showing the re- 
finement of taste so essentiaL 

Visit The Dodd Rogers Co. 

FOR YOVR 

W« do the b«t Amattnr Dr\Kir\ CT 4 doors 

Ralshlnefiitiwdty. ^1 dUINU 51. fron EiicUd. 

The Mayell & Hopp Co. 

PHARMACIES 

1104 EUCLID - losia EUCLID 

be:cke:r & thomas 

MAKERS OF UMBRELLAS 

We excell in repai** work. 
10% leu for all itudenu. 

Establlshod 1888 - 338 ERIE 8T., Oor. Euolici 

COLONIAL THEATRE 

DREW Ac CAMPBELU Pcopridon 
Playing: the hi^h class independent attractions exclusirely 
Prices 25c to $1,50 Bilatlnees Wednesday and Saturday 

PhoDMS Bctt lUbin 395 Cvy. Gmtal 2093 
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Our ability to supply what shall bs 

SUITABLK FOR A GIFT FOR ALMOST ANY 
OCCASION IS VERY WELL UNDERSTOOD AND 
RECOGNIZED. W E OFFER JEWELRY 
PRECIOUS STONES SILVERWARE CHINA 
ART POTTERY FINE STATIONERY EYE 
GLASSES. We supply class pins AND 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED PINS RINGS ETC. 
MAV WE NOT SERVE YOU ? 

€mcM e«r. IMMI • • • eimtail 



The Intercollegiate Bureaa of Academic Costnme 



CLASS CONTRACTS 
. . A SPECIALTY • - 



CORRECT HOODS 
FOR ALL DEGREB 



COTRBLL A LEONARD, Albany, Y. 

Makers of CAPS & GOWNS to the College for Women, W. R. 
U., Woman's College of Baltimore, Brjn Mawr, Wellealey, Menu. 
Holjoke, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Minnesota, Stanford and the 
others. 

Bioh Gowns for Higher Degrees, Pulpit and Bench. 




There arc excellent op- 
portunities in the busineu 
world for joung women who 
have a thorough commerdtl 
training. The Spenceritn 
has the finest facilities io 



OOMMBBOIAIi BOHOOIi America for such a training. 
Euclid Avt. 4 E. ISth St. Founded IS4S ^ catalogue upon request. 



Tike Newest and Sest in Vry Goods can 
always be found at 

ScOTT'S 



Smart Styles in Fooftbear for the College Girl, 
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R. W. GAMMEL 

623 a 10) Euclid Avb. 

FURS 

Importer and Maker 
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WHEN IT'S. 



—PRINTING— 

We want you to think of us. 
COLLEGE. FRATERNITY AND SOCIETY WORK. 



THE. O. S. HUBBELL PRINTING CO. 

384 HIGH AVENUE 
Both Phones CLEVELAND 



PRINTING 



CHARLES H. HOLMES 

^rlnt^r. 
Stationer 



IO603 Euclid Avenue. 
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THE GREAT ihiEED 



o £ every well-ordered 
home is a thoroughly re- 
liable sewing machine, for 
instance 

The WHITE 

We make it in both Vibrating 
and Rotary Shuttle styles. Our 
H. T. catalogues explain fully. 

WHHE SEWING MACHINE CO. 

426 Vrosped Ave., S. E. 
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SLKB. 
Am & C 
"Am 
Am 



Main Office and 
2351 Ei^tr-Seccmd Sl Su C 
CLEVELAND. O. 



502>il WATER— ^'Finest on EM' 

Pkrsian Sundas (New) — Nut Frappk (Anj Flavor >— 
Cantaloupe Cro^jjettb (In Season) — Hot Chocolate 
Saucs with Ice Cream — ^All Hot Soda Drikks. 

GEHRUNG'S DRUG STORE i<»"»!^ Am 



■rtabltohed 187S Inooiporatod IflW 

The Bosworth Hardware Co. 

HARDWARE AID HOUSE FHRRiSHIHH BOMS 



127M273 Bucttd Aveme Chr^lmi, a 

Both Fhonoa 

S6e Belle- Vernon FaLrms DaLiry Co. 

pur€ MiUi Cr€am far thm tabH 

CUrified And pjuteoriMed in juxordjtnce nvith the 
rtquhtments of hygiene Jt Jt Jt Jt Jt Jt 

1812 BUCLID AYBirUB 

H. R. HATCH 1^ COMPANY 
FINE DRY GOODS 

Orientsl and Domefltie Bnsi> Msttins«, 
Bedding, Bioh Fori, yrenoh Mfllinegy , 
and Children^e Shoes .... 

619-623 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Crowley 



BMAST TAILOBED BTBEBT BATB 

Imported FatUrns and XzolnaiTa Da- 
aisna from Oar Own Work Boom. 

1087 PB08PE0T AVE. OLBTELAID, OHID 
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CHO/CH OUT FLOWERS 

OTO eB^01^Timi{^^'^'^^,^'^,;^""'''"^^''^ Luncheon. 
8TBZOTLT TBXBH rXiOWKBS. 
(Si««, D-n««.J. HORAOB a. WBLTY 

PhOMB* { GramlMttSM, Doui 314> L. US6 EAST IOBth St. 

( RmMmim, GIw 709 L, Opp. Uln View CcmMwy 

PINE SHOES 

PiRST Class Shob Rbpairino. A convbnibnt location 

E. O. VAN GORDER 

• O024 Cuoiid Ave. Just east of Doan 



ANDERSON'S DANCING 
....SCHOOLS.... 

/New School \ /Old School \ 

V opp. 6ard St./ V Olive Branch/ 

6124 Euclid Ave. 1982 E. 59th St. N. E. 

EVERY DEPARTMENT OPEN. 

Three Ball Rooms; one of these the largest 
in America. fl^Wednesday and Saturday 
evening assemblies. fl^Friday afternoon 
matinees for college students. 

BothPlMiMs: E986 - C.7166W 



GEORGE M. EDMONDSON 

PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
PORTRAITURE 

(New) 1822 EUCLID AVE. (OLD No. 510) 



tiK Horner (f Olooa 

BOOKS-STATIONERY-PICTURES 
PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS 
AT RIGHT PRICES 

717 Cidld Jinm «««««« 
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THE WHITTLESEV OPTICAL CO. 

882 Brie St., Schofield BPdy. 

ByeM T0»iedp QhuMeB PHttd, Free of Ctmrge. 

We do our own work. Emploj onlj hieh grade men. No long de- 
layi. Glasses repaired while jou wait. 

S. N. PENTEGOST 

FLORIST. 

1700'tSiO E. tOlar ST. 

Bell Phone, Doan 96 L. Cuj. Central 2678 R 
All Cut r lowers in Season. Artistic Design Work a Specialtj. 



The Chandler & Rudd Co. 

GANDY BAKERY 
rRESH FRUITS 

Lunch Room at the Down Town Store 
Light luncheon served at the Fairmount store 

Down Town Store 
234 8 236 Euclid Avenue 
WillsoD Store Fairmount Store 

Willson and Euclid eOvenaes fOSOS Euclid Avenue 



FRANCIS W. LONG PREDBRICK S. LONG 

I DilD'O Cleveland's Only Specialty Shop 

LuRn U <^ aPedrforaPomeM 

^ 200SE. 9th St., Schofitid BIdj.. Cor. EacHd Ave. 
Both TiliphiM CwincttoM. CLBVBI«AND» OHIO 

COLOINli/iL IHIOTEL CLEVELfltib 

Ladies* and Gentlbmbn's Rbstaurants 
Situated in Colonial Arcade . . . 

Special attention given to Society and Club Dinnen. 
CoiBine and Service Unexcelled. 

buy trunks and travelling 
goods of the makers 

Cbe Cikly ^ Rockett Cnmic Co* 

Repairing neatly done. 206 Superior St., opp. Pott Office. 
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]l.osei\thQLrs Orchestrot 

SAUX S. R06BNTHAL, DIRECTC»L 

MUSIC for all SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 

aiO STONE BLDG., BO EUCLID AVE. Bell Phones. 

William Kraxise ®. Son. 
COSTUMERS 

30 Sheriff St, opp. Opera Mouse, Cleveland, O. 

Telephones: Main 1248 L; Cuy., Central 48S9 W. 
Bttll Phone Broftd 192 Bstablishbo 1861 Coy. Phone Central ttM 

The 

American Dry Cleaning 
and Dyeing Company 

INCORPORATED CLEVELAND, O. 

All work guaranteed to be odorless. 
We call and deliver. 

Mftin Office and Factorj 
66-68 Colfax Street 

Branch Offices 
5001 Roclid Ave., Cor. OliTe 

4^8 Woodiand ATenae Akron, O., 73 S. Howard St. 

9 Colonial Arcade Erie Pa^ 926 Sute Street 

9GB Pearl St., Cor. Detroit Pittsburg, Pe., 6011 Center Are 

Crummel and Company 

BOOKS, PICTURES 

College Stationery and Engraving 
^'RTISTIC Framing our Specialty 

316 Prospect Ave., S. E. i door west of E. 4tb St. 

EDfFIN H. DOUGLASS, Tenor 

Concert Oratorio Festival Recital 

Vocal Instruction 

716 Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 
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Wt apprecUde the tncratsed paironage of the siodenis of 
the Cottege far Women in 

Ladha' Neckwear, Fumiahinga and Millineiy 

CALEB DAVIE8 

I068l-8a^5 Suolid Ave. Near Dean Street 
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'Bhe College for Women - 
of Western R.eserve 
University 

Coll»i< for WomM it » member of the Univereity oa the eene feotiSiC 
ee Adelbert College, the Lew School, the Medical School and the etkae 
dopertaeatft. It has ita own facnlty and iu own boUdrng aod eadow. 
meat. Ita def^reea are conferred by the UniTonity aad it haa tba 
advanta^ of aniTeriity memberahip in the way of iacreaaed library bmI 
laboratory facllitiea. Ita atadeata receive the atlmaloa of anivertity Ufa. 

C<n«<t for Wem«f\ repreaeata what ia hnowB aa co-ordinate edncattoa 
Ita facalty of thirty-three inclades gradoatea of the beat itiuTeraitiet in 
thia country and Karope. Itt coorae of atndy la oomprehenaive. Tka 
■tadiea of the first year are mainly required; those of the laat three yean 
mainly elective. 

Mr C«IWge te aHiiaLtdd in one of the most ettractive and healtbfal parts of 
Clevelend. Clark Hall containa recitation rooma, offiees aad library 
The College haa a good w Aiing library of 5/WO Tolnmca. Stndei^ alaa 
have the nee of the University library of abont 62^000 volomea. 

GxillforA Hoxiso a^fxd Hs^ydfi HaJl are the homes of atndenta who reside 
et college. Theae dormitoriea are designed to afford to atadeata aa far u 
• poasible the comforts and privileges of home. 

S6r Floronoe HajrknoM Memorial Chopol i> need both as a place of 
worship and of instruction in the bible. Services are held daily. 

A GynmsLOlum !■ being erected. This building will be ready for uae ia Ml 



WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 



1 ADSLBSBT COLIJiaB 

2 THB COLLEGB FOB WOKBH 
8 QBADUATB 80HOOL 

4 HBDICAL COLLBGE 
6 LAW SOHOOIi 

6 DENTAL SCHOOL 

7 LIBBABY SCHOOL 



The aim in each department ii to provide the beit training* 

Information, or catalogues, are gladlj furnished bj the officers of 
each department, or bj the President of the Universitj. 
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CbeCelHig Broi* eottNiy 



GO TO 



C. HOFFMAirS 



FiMB COKnOTIOKUT, lOB CUAM 

ARB Tm BstT Soda at thk Cobhbm 
■VOXiID AVX. ar«xtteValT»(attrBeok atoM) 



MANTELS 

mes 

GAS FIXTURES 
ELECTROUERS 



THE CURENCE H. COLUNGS CO. 
1527 & IS3I PROSKCT AVE. 
CLEVELAND 



N. O. STONE 1^ CO. 

FoolfBoear 



of €x)ery d^cription 
46 to 60 Euoiid Avenue 



HE NEWMAN STUDIO 

•'WORK OF QUALITY" 



« « « « SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS « « « « 

u.s.^5?i.co. 143 EUCLID AVE. ^ ^ 
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ADAM WEIL 

LAOtmm' MAm cmmmmmm mmo wio mAxmrn 

AH kinds of Hair Work nude to order. A Urge itock 6f Wigt 
alwajrt on hand. Shampooing and the Treatment and Care of the 
Scalp a Specialty. Wigs and Beards hired out for Balls, Masquer- 
ades and Theatrical Purposes. Grease, Paints, etc. 

amr moNO mr^ o^. tarn HOLLmmomm ournvmLAMD, oma 



Stetnwa^ pianos 



Exclosfve Agent* for 
PIANOLAS, ^OLIANS, VOCALIONS 



371-373 Superior St. Arcade 



JURY BROS. 



yoeaa-sr muouo Avm. oiMvmLAMO. o. 
BOTH mown 

~ J)E KLYN'S 

Fine Candies and Chocolates 

ICE CREAM. ICES, AND FANCY CAKES, 

Special Room for Ladies' Luncheon. 
Delicious Food, well cooked and well served. 

126 Euclid Ave , and 1309 Euclid Ave., cor. Olive St. 
CLEVBLAND, OHIO 

SOROSIS 

I HB SOROSIS models for 
the present season Intro* 
duce manj stjles that are 
ezceedinglj smart in ap* 
pearance and accord most happilj 
with the latest fashionable gowns. 
Ask to see our new College Boots. 
Thej come in bright and dull 
leathers. 

SOROSIS SHOE STORE "^TS^^oJ™^ 

177 (old So.) 
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he Wentworth Pharmacvi 



Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Coofectionery, Fine 
Stationery. We cater to Vai;3ity wants 

m Fiiri in AND lAAYFlELD I 



One of the Strongest Banks In the United 

(Tlevelanb 
XTtudt Company 

Wade Park Offloe: 3209 Euolld Ave., naar Oout 

Soliciu the Banking Business of the Stndentt and friends of tbe 
College for Women. Four per cent. Interest on VTinp deposits. 

Assets, Thirty Million Dollars. 



TtlcpboM. Doan 80 SMnTtlipk«.EuiS 

A. QRAHAM St SON, 
FLORISTS 

Greenhousei — 2849 Euclid Avenue, opposite Lake View 
Store— 1863 Euclid Avenue Cleveltnd, Ohio 

The Webb C Ball Watch Ca 

Jewels Timepieces 
Goldwork Sterlingware 



Superior, cor. Seneca St. CLEV 

Faollitiss for rraternit; and Class Pins 



Tirac Mo mim& m 

RUQS FURN ITURE CURTAINS 
122 124 FRO&rCCT STREET 



CROW 1^ WHITMARSH 

"THE BUSY STOIE" 4 TO 12 EI8UI i 

Dress Goods, Silks, Cloves and He 
are Specialties with us. 
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